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A magical ivory. 


Seale ec... 


A MAGICAL IVORY 
By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plate i. 


The carved ivory object reproduced on Plate i is in the possession of Mr. C. T. Apps, 
of Calne, Wiltshire, who has been kind enough to allow me to publish it. Many ivories 
of this sort are already known and published}, and it seems useful to add this example 
to the series. 

The ivory measures 122 inches in length and 2,°, inches in width at its broadest 
part. It has been broken into five pieces, the central break having done the most 
damage, and the tip of the narrower end is also missing. On the obverse are incised the 
following pictures, beginning from the right: a lion’s head, a sun-disk mounted on two 
human legs, a “serpo-leopard” devouring a snake and holding a knife in one of its front 
paws, over the “‘serpo-leopard” a cobra, next the goddess Taurt holding a knife and 
resting her hand on {, a lion sitting with tail erect, a cobra and knife upon a standard. 
a mummified and jackal-headed being with a knife before him, a large udjat, and lastly 
a jackal head with large upstanding ears. 

On the reverse of the ivory is incised the following inscription: 

: now tosinr Bose fA EN gag, gO peween iy A 
TMy 7 Tie es fe eT | 
which is to be translated thus: Words spoken by these many amuletic figures? : ~ We have 
come that we may protect this child, Senb-cf-Osiris (may he lire, prosper and be healthy).” 

Like the majority of such wands this specimen may be assigned to the Middle 
Kingdom. 

To enter into a detailed discussion regarding the probable use of these objects would 
be superfluous, as that has already been done by Mr. Legge in the articles quoted in note 1, 
and also by Miss Murray%, the former maintaining that they were protective amulets, 
chiefly against serpents, the latter claiming that they represent horoscopes, and are mainly 
astrological in meaning. That the creatures depicted on these wands were intended to 
protect the owner in some way is sufficiently shown by the inscriptions, and it is true 
that they are often grasping or devouring snakes; on the other hand, the astronomical 
connexions of many of the pictures cannot be denied. On the whole, the horoscope 
theory seems very probable, but it remains to give an explanation for the signs of wear 
which the ivories often show. That objects of this shape were worn on the person is 
very unlikely ; moreover they are not pierced for suspension, as one would expect them 


1 By F. Legge, in Prov, Soe. Bibl treh., XXVU, 130 fh and 297 thy XXVIIT, 159 ff See, too, Petrie, Ohj cts 
of Duily Use, Pls. xxxv—xxxvil. 
2 For the use of s? in this sense see WO. dey. Spe, 1, 415, B. 
* Prov. Soe. Bibl, Arch., XXVUL, 33 tt. 
Journ. of Egypt Arch. xvi. 1 
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to be if used in that way. Neither is the suggestion that wear was caused by grasping 
the wand by the middle, in order to point it at malevolent demons, a satisfactory one. 
Miss Murray has most probably hit on the correct explanation when she suggests that a 
wand of this kind, being the horoscope of some individual, was sent to an astrologer 
whenever special information regarding the person’s future was needed, as, for instance, 
when an auspicious day was required for some important undertaking. The astrologer 
would then make his calculations from the wand. As to the actual way in which the 
wear was caused, I am indebted to Mr. Braunholtz of the British Museum for the 
suggestion that it might have been due to constant rubbing with oil or some other sub- 
stance, when making invocations, just as the faces of Hindu deities and also some African 
fetishes are worn flat with ceremonial attrition. 


IRON IN EGYPT 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 
With PI. ii. 


In 1911 the present writer found two groups of predynastie iron beads at Gerzah 
about 50 miles south of Cairol, The groups were found in graves nos. 67 and 133, which 
dated to s.p. 53-63 and 60-66 respectively. The two finds were, therefore, roughly eon- 
temporary and probably belong to the period common to the two, s.p. 60-63. They 
belong to the very middle of the predynastic period, when the early Egyptians were still 
using flint implements and still only employed the minimum of copper for objects that 
were both few and small. Needless to say, these finds of iron come from an age long 
before the first elementary hieroglyphs begin to appear, and much longer still before 
consecutive texts were written. It is thus evident that their experiences of this iron, 
and no doubt other pieces like it, must have formed the background of the Egyptians 
conception of the metal and of anything they wrote about it in later ages. It is, there- 
fore, extremely important that the analysis which has been made of this earliest 
Egyptian iron proves it to be of meteoric origin. 

Professor Desch has been commissioned by the Sumerian Committee of the British 
Association to carry out a number of analyses of early specimens of metals. Among 
others he has recently tested one of the above-named beads. and finds it to contain 
92°50 per cent. of iron and 7°50 per cent. of nickel?. The importance of the analysis lies 
in the high proportion of nickel which it shows. It is just about the average nickel 
content of meteoric irons’, and is in strong contiast with man-made iron, which in the 
ordinary way contains none*. The 7°50 per cent. of nickel is proof positive that the 
iron is meteoric. 

The predynastic Egyptians were doing nothing unusual in obtaining scraps of iron 
from a meteorite, for it has been done by many peoples all the world over. The frag- 
ments of iron found in one of the royal tombs at Ur in Babylonia also prove to have 
come from a meteorite, for they contain 10°9 per cent. of nickel and 891 per cent. of 
iron’. They date to at least 3000 B.c. and perhaps as early as 3500 nc. The Eskimos 


' Wainwright, in Petme and others, 7h. Lahartuth, Geruh, and Meacahawh Vo 19, Vhere were seven 
iron beads in tomb no. 67 and two mone, 133. They were strung with other beads of more morn 
inaterials, gold, carnelian and auate, 

2 Desch, Report of the British Assuctittion far the dete nent af Nefinee, W225. VEE, 

* Zimmer, Journal of the Tran aud Stel Tostetate ondow, 1916. pt. 1, 324 BS, aves a table at 
information about iron from 287 meteorites aderites cad siderolites Sinehiding the mickeleontent  Phiree 
quarters of then show atuouuts varying between 5 and 10 Th e\ceptiotial cases at teas rise as daeh os 
24°67 and once even 59 69~ _, or sink as low as 153° 

+ Those iron ores which do conta mickel and then itis very little come fron: tar ontside ont aned 
Cuba nnd the Duteh East Indies, Rickard. Jeune? of the Lustitate of Metely Vordon  1sBa qt op aes 

V Desch. op. tf, HO. The tron was discovered by Woolley drring the season P26 270 tel sas on cw 
at his rail extubation at the British Misenis 
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of Greenland battered scraps off one of their three great masses of meteoric iron in 
Melville Bay. They used to make expeditions to the site bringing with them stones 
suitable for hammers. These they brought from a spot a hundred miles or so distant 
from the meteorite. In the course of generations these had accumulated until they 
encircled the meteorite with a ring some eighteen or twenty feet high and sixty yards 
in circumference at its base. The Eskimos had built stone shelters at the site to live in 
during operations!, and in the course of time had reduced the mass to one-half or 
one-third of its original size. Shortly before Peary’s discovery one party had succeeded 
in breaking off a large lump*. The iron was used in tiny flakes®. The ancient Mexicans 
had broken pieces off the Descubridora meteorite, and a piece of the last copper tool 
that was broken in the attempt still remains sticking in a crevice’. The Red Indians 
of Ohio who built the mounds of the Turner group in pre-Columbian days had collected 
iron from the local meteorites and had hammered it into ornaments. Along with these 
ornaments were found two pieces of meteorite, the larger one in its original state and 
the other already flattened by hammering®. While the Eskimos were merely in the 
Bone Age, the others were in the neolithic or chalcolithic stage of civilization like the 
predynastic Egyptians. The Tanganyika meteorite had been tried, but unsuccessfully, 
by the local natives®, and the list of those which have been used by more advanced 
peoples is too long to delay us here’. Others who had managed to break a piece off a 
large mass of iron were the Kaffirs of the Keiskamma River in South Africa. Their 
iron, however, was no meteorite but an old ship’s anchor which had been left on their 
coast 8, 

It has already become evident that meteorites are not so uncommon as might be 
supposed, and moreover that they contain iron. As a matter of fact iron is the only 
metal to be obtained from them, and they are classed in accordance with the proportion 
they show of stone to metallic iron. In this way they are called siderites, consisting 
chiefly or entirely of metallic nickel-iron (PI. ii, fig. 2); siderolites, being conglomerates 
of stones embedded in a matrix of metallic iron (PI. ii, figs. 1,3); and aerolites, which are 
stone practically without any metallic iron (PI. ii, fig. 4)®. There are 634 meteorites known 
on the earth’s surface to-day; of these 261 are iron and 373 stone 1, Meteorites may 
be of any size from quite small pebbles which come in showers and may be no bigger than 


TR. EL Peary, Vorthirard over the “Great Ice,’ 11, 145-47, 597-99, 614-17, and pls. facing pp. 600, 
602, 614. 

* Op, eit., 559, 561, 

* Peary gut sume of these implements (p. 612) and most of the large museums seem to possess examples. 
A number are figured by Zimmer, 0, eé¢., Pls. xxviii, xxix. 

+ Kung, abmertoun Joarnal of Science, 3rd series, XXXII (1887), 234, tig. 7, where it is called the Catorze 
meteorite, Zimmer publishes a copy of the drawing as his tig, 8. Descubridora seems to be a more 
accurate name than Catorze, 

* Putnam, Liacriewn Aathropoloyist, v (1903), 49. Fora drawing of one of these ornaments see Putnam, 
Pro, American Antiquarian Soe., U 1882-83), 360, 

" The Poues, 17 Feb. 1931. Tt is reported to be fourteen feet long and four in diameter. 

* Zimmer, vp, e/t., 313-15, records forty-one others from which haye been made such things as knives, 
horseshoes, nauls, spurs, stirrups, gun-barrels, ploughshares and other agricultural implements, wagon- 
springs and anchors, 

Sigh: Barrow, Travels into the Tpterior of Southern Al fileu (1806), I, 180. 

"L, Fletcher, .tu Letroduetion to the Sturdy of Meteiivites 9OLE, 7, 34. 

We Z7nuauer, ap. cit, B47, 
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The Pallas meteorite. 
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The Kendall County meteorite. 


Meteorite from Barea, Logrono. 
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a pea, a walnut, or a hen’s egg, up to single masses of many tons’ weight!. No doubt the 
great masses were less acceptable to man than the small ones and the ragged iron matrix 
left by the weathering out of the stones from the siderolites. Moreover, though probably 
few of my readers have witnessed the fall of a meteorite, the descent to earth is far from 
a rare occurrence. The British Museum (Natural History) has published a list of the 
meteorites it possesses with some particulars of each®. By adding up the number of those 
which have been observed to fall it will be found that they amount to 289 in the 
hundred years between 1815 and 1914. Of course many more must really have fallen 
during this period; some are lost by falling into the sea, others fall unobserved, and 
even of those observed there are some of which the Museum has no specimen. Seeing 
that such falls had been going on ever since the Creation there must have been no lack 
of meteorites, and hence no lack of meteoric iron, for primitive man to find when he 
first began to examine the stones he found lying about his world. 

Egypt has its share of meteorites. In a.p. 856 (a.u. 242) five stones fell from the 
air, one of which burned up a Bedawy tent. Four of them were taken to Fostat and 
the other to Tennis®. The author also says in the same passage that “there also fell 
upon a village a rain of white and black stones.” In modern times fuur have been 
observed to fall during the thirty-nine years between a.p. 1877 and 19164. On one of 
his journeys Schweinfurth found a “cannon ball’ in the Wadi Dugla, in the desert 
30 kilometres east of Cairo. Being astonished to find one so far away he had it 
examined, when it proved to be an iron meteorite®. Nejd, the Hejaz, Italian Somaliland. 
Algeria, and Morocco, countries round about Egypt, have all produced meteorites®. 
Much of what follows depends on the widespread belief that meteorites are thunderbolts. 
It should, therefore, be noted that actually meteorites have nothing to do with thunder- 
storms. The statements that they fall in a thunderstorm, though often detailed, are 
erroneous. They arise from a confusion of the thunderclouds, flash of lightning, peal of 
thunder, and possible succeeding conflagration of a thunderstorm with the blinding light, 
cloud of smoke, explosions sometimes followed by rumblings, and possible succeeding 
conflagration which generally accompany the fall of a meteorite. 

It is certain, therefore, that iron is the only metal provided by meteorites, that 
plenty of meteorites fall in Egyptian territory, and moreover that the primitive Egyptians 
found them and made use of the iron thus provided by nature. A thing equally certain 
is that meteorites are commonly believed to be thunderbolts?. So are certain fossils and 


1 50 tons, as estimated for Bacubinto, Fletcher, op. cit, 435 36) tous, as determined for the large one 
(Ahnighito) from Melville Bay, 4/d.: 154 tons, which the larger one frou Chupaderos weighed on the scales, 
H. A. Ward, Proe. Rochester Acad. of Setenee USA. 1902, 73. 

2 Fletcher, op. cit, 68 ff. 

® Silvestre de Sacy, Chrestowuthie arabe (1827), ut, 439, extract frou an Arab author who sometines 
quotes from Kazwini. This fall of stones was well known, for Abou] Mahasen mentions it and gives the 
date. Soyouti also mentions it under the same date, p, 440. 


4 On June 26, 1877, near Suez, A. Brezina, Die MMetcoritensonundung (Vienna, 1855.72: on Apl. 5, 1902, 
near Aswan, J. Ball, Zhe Metevrite of ef Nakhla el Buharia ‘Cairo, 1912.19, 20: on June 28. 1971. at 
Nakhla in the north-western Delta, G. T. Prior, Cotulogue of Meteorites 1923', 123: on July 14-170 we. 


1916, 8 miles east of Kantarah, op. ec, 166. 

* Schweinfurth’s communication to Belek, Zacher. fiir Ethnologi, V08, 64. 

5 See Fletcher, op. cét., puss’m, and G. T. Priory op. eft. passin. 

* For the general statement see G. T. Prior, Guide to the Collection of Meteorites ‘London, 1926 , 10; 
A.S. E. Ackermann, Popular Fullocws (1923), 376, 377. Plenty of examples will be found in the following 
pages. 
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other stones. Chief of these is the belemnite!, and it is very like the shape given to 
Zeus’ thunderbolt. There are none of these in Egypt, but the 
rocks at Akhmim are full of another fossil, Lithodomus, which 
has the same shape?. Zeus’ thunderbolt very often shows a 
spiral formation (Fig. 1)8, and a large, pointed, spiral fossil 
occurs in great abundance in the rocks at Letopolis (Ausim). 


It is Nerinea Reyuieniana cai ||| 3. which Dr. Hume 


does not know elsewhere in Egypt*. At Akhmim the sign <socs was the symbol both 
of the nome itself and of its god, and shows much evidence of being the thunderbolt®. 
It is natural, therefore, to find that Letopolis was the other home of the sacred symbol 
<so=>. Here the name of the city was written “. and the god was called i Pas 
Like Akhmim, therefore, Letopolis was a thunderbolt city. 

From this proceed facts that are interesting for this study, for the chief characteristic 
of the thunderbolt is its rending, blasting, power. As Egyptian religion included a very 
important ceremony of “Opening the Mouth” of the dead man, it is no accident that 
the chief “Opener of the Mouth?” lived at the thunderbolt city of Letopolis. He was 
in fact the high priest, and his title was “~<=, wn 73, “the Opener of the Mouth.” 
A study of this ceremony will yield important information not only about iron but also about 
biz. In early times the mouth had merely been slit open with a stone knife, copied from 
the forked flint knives of predynastic days®. A ritual implement of this date has been 
found!, and the type lasted through Egyptian civilization as the ps3-hf 3, 5 =". 
Throughout historic times, however, this instrument plays a very minor part, having been 
superseded by the use of 6/7 in a number of forms. A pair of blocks of b7? were offered”. 
The priest opened the mouth with “the nws, the mshtyw of b?718”; the Children of Horus 
opened his mouth “with their fingers of bi?14.” Later the priest also used a chisel called 





1 Blinkenberg, The Th aud LUE pane tit Leeligion end Folk: Tore, 121. 
2 Waunwright, in Jovevul, xvit, 194, 
“ Wroth, Cut, of the Grek Colus dn the Brit, Mus. Galatia, Cuppurlouir aud Syrit, Pl. xxxuy, fig. 8. 
R. Bullen Newton, Zhe Geolugwal Muyrcime, 1998, 396 and Pl. xv, tig. 1-4. Dr. Hume of the 
(wolugical Survey of Fgypt also says in is letter to me that they attain a size of about six inches, They 
particuLaly come from west of the Ga’a pyramid at Abu Rwash. 

* Wamwright, oy. ot, 185 if 

° For instance, in the Third Dynasty. Sethe, Crh. des vey. Altertums, 1, 6. 17, 7.1, when the old double 
forts is used, as often in the Pyranud Texts. The single form comes into use here in the Sixth Dyuasty, 
Par, $8 810, LTS, 1670, 2078, For a beautiful example from Letopols itself see Lisson de la Roque, 
alhow Roseh, 1922-23, Pl. XXAV, 4. 

* The ceretnony was ordinarily perforined by a $a-priest. 

~ Sethe, Crh. desarg. Atertums, 1, 6.17. 7.1; Lange und Schafer, @rub- vid Denk stecne des nittl, Retchs, 
1, 243, no, 20221. Spiegelbery, fee. de trae, xxvi, 146; Bergmann, Rec. de true., IX, 57-59; Lieblein, 
Dict, de noms hrerogl., no. 1164; Brugsch, Dict. géogr., 1368, 1377. 

“ Por the large knives of this shape see Petrie, Vuyade wnd Bulls, Pl. lxxii, tigs. 61, 62, 63, 65, 66; 
Piospotis Parra, Pls. 1V, Vii. 

™ Winwright, 1 Petrie and others, The Lubyriuth, Gerseh und Muzghanch, Pl. vi, tig. 10, p. 24. Its date 
in nD. 59, 61, 63. Compare the considerably larger, but still small, one of flint belonging to the time of 
Den, Petrie, Lbydox, 1, Pl. li, 22. 

UW For instance, Sethe, Ly, $30; Dianichen, Der Grohpelast des Puturinendp t, Pl. iti, m1, Ply, top 
register and L100. 

P Sethe, Pur. § 30. 1 Os, eit., 38 13, 14 


a On. ert, N 1983. 
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“the mdtft of biz!” At the end of all a text of the Roman period says the rite is 
accomplished with “‘the instrument ‘Bi? in the Sacred Shrine’ ( Dade ee CN Le 


xy f 


“yo l EL | 
This opening ceremony belonged to Letopolis, which was a aaiderbolt city. The 


thunderbolt, or lightning stroke, is the most tremendous force in nature for splitting, 
rending, and blasting. A thunderbolt was, therefore, the most terrific instrument the 
priest could find with which to accomplish his design of forcing open that which death 
had closed. No wonder he preferred to put his trust in that rather than in a mere flint 
implement, however well fitted its form may have been. 

It results that the bi? which the priest emploved was the material which comes from 
thunderbolts, that is to say iron’, That this was indeed the case is made certain by 
the fact that we possess several of these tools, and they are made of iron. In the first 
place, there are the little bull’s foreleg, which is entirely of iron, and a little ivory adze 
with a blade of iron*. They are “the nws, the mshtyw of bi? which came forth out of 
Setesh.” In the second place, in the tomb of Tuttankhamiin there was a box which 
contained a set of chisels. While the handles were large enough for use, the blades were 
no thicker than stout paper’. Like the méhtyw and nw; they also could have served 
nothing but a ritual or magical purpose. Seeing that their blades were all of iron, thev 
must have been a set of mdtft chisels for opening the mouth, and conversely they prove 
the bé: of which these were made to have been iron. Iron is the product of thunderbolts 
(meteorites), and has been called by various peoples “lightning-iron®,” “lightning- 
natured,” “raw iron from lightning’.’ It has been thought to originate in the striking 
of a stone by lightning’, and is used as a symbol] of the thunder and lightning deity®. 
As the ceremony was so intimately connected with 67? it no doubt owed much of its 
efficacy to the use of this substance; and as it belonged to the thunderbolt city of 
Letopolis, it is clear that the value of the b7? was due to its being the thunderbolt. 
In popular belief the blasting force of the thunderbolt is inherent in the substance 


1 Ay. early Eighteenth Dynasty, Budge, Avestandes of the Papard ot Laveter, Anbar, ote, The Puyyeus 
of Nv, PL 7, ch. axiti, hy Tuthmiosis TH, Dunham, Joveea/, xvi, PL assay 1 4, Davies and Gardmer, The 
Tomb of Mincvemhet, 59, probably also in Rekhmuré? though the name of the material, which has heen 
there, is now lost, Virey, Le tombe de Rekhinara . Meu. niss arch, te da Caire ¥ 4, PL Xxxt, top register; 
Seti, Schiaparelli, 27 L/bro did Funeral, Pls. Ix. Ixx y Twentieth Dynasty, oy). ef, 1, 128, 129; Twenty-sixth 
Dynasty, Dumichen, Dir Grahpelust des Putuamenup, UW, Ploiv, 1.72. They are shown on the scenes on 
the coffins of the First Intermeciate Period, Lut net named, Lacau, Sure. antérwars, ete, Pl xd, ties. 204- 
210; and in a scene of Ainenemhat IT's reign, Blackman, J/edr, 111, 28, 

2 Schiaparell, L7 Libro ded Funerals, 1, 103. 

% He seems to have preferred the iron to the stone from meteorites, for no instruments of this latter 
material have yet been identitied. 

4 Devéria, Le rer ef Fammerat publ. in Maspero, Babliethre que dgyptologique, Vy 34D, BOL. 

oH. Carter, Mastrated Loudon News, July 7, 1928, 4 They were sixteen in number and the hades 
were only half a imllimetre in thickness. They might number as many as twenty-four, Lacau, Nure, 
onterieurs, ete., PL. xl, 207. 

8G. T. Prior, Cut, of Meteurcttes (1923, 35. “Ceylon.” reports the foisting of amulets of inan-nade iron 
on customers as “lightning iron. 

* As was said of Jahangit’s thunderbolt and the weapons inade from it, see below, p. 10. 

~ Soyouti states that m A.H. 679 0 4.D. 1280) a thunderbolt (4&ebe) fell at the foot of Gebel Ahmar 
upon a stone, which it re Several ounces of iron were afterwards extracted froin it. Silvestre de 
Sacy, Chrestomathie arabe 1827), 1, 440. 

® Girls devoted to this ce on the Grimea Coast, West Africa, wear a piece cut mi the zig-zag shape 
of the hehtmng G, Ziindel, Zettache, der Ge sellsch, tie Erdhunde, XI A877, 417. 
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itself, and is not lost when the meteorite (thunderbolt) comes to rest on the ground. 
The discovery of the thunderbolt of which Antar’s terrible sword Ez-Zdmi was made 
was due to its surprising effect when accidentally used by a man'. A herdsman threw a 
stone at a straying camel. It was “a black stone after the manner of a flint (ule) 
and it gleamed strongly 2.” Instead of merely making the camel turn as would an ordinary 
stone, it blasted the creature. “I threw it at the camel, it struck her side, pierced her 
belly, and came out from the other side, and the camel fell to the ground.” The owner 
of the camel took up the stone, ‘considered it very attentively and knew it was a 
thunderbolt (aaelo).”” If the same belief existed in Egypt, and it is clear that it did, it 
is evident that the presenting of a mere block of thunderbolt material, b¢7, to the dead 
man would blast open his mouth as required by the priest. Antar’s thunderbolt, there- 
fore, is parallel to the pair of blocks of b¢? and offers a good explanation of their 
purpose. 

The Four Children of Horus also belong to Letopolis, the thunderbolt city®. Hence 
the axsurance given to the dead man that they “open thy mouth with their fingers of 
biz4” i> in keeping with the rest of the symbolism. While one naturally tears a thing 
open with the fingers®, their power is increased if they are made of a substance which 
has blasting power in itself. 

Though the original Pyramid Texts offer no direct evidence of the meteoric origin 
and bursting power of the 6/7, the Coffin Texts of the First Intermediate Period do. So 
do the later texts from time to time. Before approaching the study of these it will be 
well to notice that in 1885 the British Museum received the iron meteorite now known 
as the “Nejd.” The covering letter states that Sheykh Kalaph ben Essah found it 
after “a great storm, thunder and lightning being particularly prevalent; and during 
the storm an enormous thunderbolt fell from the heavens, accompanied by a dazzling 
light similar to a large shooting star®.” The ancient Egyptians knew of a star, or class 
of stars, which was dangerous and terrible, and was called $éd, | =t+~ 7. The Tale of the 
Shipwrecked Sailor shows that in the Twelfth Dynasty they were accustomed to stars which 
fell with dire, and it may be with magical, effect’. Sheykh Kalaph’s combination of 
shooting star and thunderbolt explains the variant spellings of b7? that are found from 


V Saat daterth 32 vols, Bulag. U866-70', Bk. inp. 47, i 22 fh = TP. Uamilton, fede 18205, 1, 152, 
153, who. however, used a shehtly different version. 

2 Blickness is clouacteristie of meteorites, Some of the stone ones have a brillautly lustrous surface, 
asap Pho tig 4, where the blackness iw onet shadow. Some aren ones, especially when sinoeth on the 
outside, are not unlike a black that Such are Samela, Rayputana, and Crarhi Yasin, Bombay, and to a 
lesser extent Otumpa, 

3 Pur $2078, where they are said to he vthe Children of Torus of Letopolis Fae” Phey are also 
the four stars of the body of the Great Bear constellation, which was the standard of the Letopolite nome ; 
Warner ehty in Grattth Studies. 

© Par S183. 

As Horns actually did the mouth of Osis, using “his little finger, ? Pa, $1330. 

' Fletcher, The Miveralogica! Magazine wid Joure, Min Sov, W887, 179, 180. 

PoSethe, (rhs des acy, At rhs IV, GES 1B Td = Breasted, aAlverent Revords, i, § 648; Chainpollion, 
Not doer it WA = Breasted og. ch. Ut $1175 Gardiner, .LZ. xpi 23: Dumichen, Hist. Lasehriften, 1, 
Pls. svn, vai 80, 2 Th Creene, Bowdoin. de Thebes, PL isd. 3: Rowe, Unie. of Pennsylvania, The 
Masa donald, W929, 96 LTS, where S27 is the word sed. as the photograph sanpublished) shows. 

‘ ae Litevaties oF ecient ee trans by Blackinan, 1927), 32, 33. The earlier 
translators adit taore trate teaches, see Golenischeth Rev de trae XNVELE SO, ef, also LOE Nl: M, . 
Paprtar Storiesot Anewot Byapt trans, by Mis Johns. 104, j ES eae 
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the First Intermediate Period onwards. From time to time the word is determined with 
| 


A, |. a8 tga Ye 
a x* or else a =. Thus the ae of the Pyramid Texts! becomes Ko? or K x, 
o t 


® 
— eee ty 
bone 
. . . ~ & 
The star was an important element, for from this time onwards its name _ | sb? was 


J 


= 


UU 
often written out, thus? ee and at the same time the shape of the blocks was often 
x 
-F 
changed from that of mere rectangles to the angular shape here shown. These spellings 
offer one more proof that the b?7 with which the mouth was opened was of stellar, that 
is to say, meteoric origin. It was the thunderbolt. 

The other variant © in its turn emphasizes the same thing, for it shows that these 
blocks were explosive, that they were of meteoric origin. Thus, in the Coflin Texts we 
have JolP>. In the Nineteenth Dynasty it occurs again in the same association | | 
Moreover, in the First Intermediate Period Horhotep had combined the sign — with the 
star %, for in his version of the text *_| <=} he spells ¢7 with both’. To appreciate 
the significance of the = it is well to remember that “the nes, the mshtyw™ used for 
opening the mouth were made of “6/7 which came forth out of Setesh*.” For not only is 
© suitable to the 6/7 but also to Setesh himself. In late days we read of “the Mshtyie of 


Je (B)°,” just as at an earlier date we read of “the Msktyw of Seth™.” Bis a 
form of Seth", and here the name is determined not only with the Seth animal eS, but 


also with the © under discussion. Yet again, the Enemies of Horus, ir. Seth and his 
company, are sometimes written | ~ , introducing the same sign once more ¥. The sign 


“a 


was displayed on the standard ay of the Cabasite nome, the eleventh of the Delta, of 


© Py, $30. 

2 Lacan, Sure. ant, ag nouvel emprre, 1, 231, cote 4, 1. 4 

3 Newberry, Beni Hasan, 1 Pl. xvii, ef PL sayy: Diauichen, Dor Grahypealast des Patarmenapy Wy 
PL xviii, 1. 17-18, k. 

4 Blackman, Meir, u, PlLovi. The stur usually drops out, thoush its name sh? remiarts, Chassmaat et 
Palanque, «lsstout, 171, 1.7 (7, 235, L&é? s Naville, Deal Bahari iv Pls excexins Scheil, Mei. arse. cach 
fr. du Carre, V, Tomb of Aba, Pl vin: Diamichen, op. ef, 1, Poi, im the table of offermes, PL svn, 
Il. 17-18, m; while in the above cases the stape of the block is generally that ofan angle, the oneal 
shape of a parallelogram is retained on other occasions along with the name s43, Davies and Gardiner, The 
Tomb of Amenemhét, Pl. svin, top resister; Dumichen, op. cf, 0, Ploam: yet aun the name Sheas retamed 
without either star or indication of the Shape of the block in Dutmichen, op. of. 1, Phoavvin,g We. 1 TS eo. 
and the angular shape is retained without the name orstarinog. edit, PIS vigtige. PT ES avin. 17 dR as. 

5 Chassinat et Palanqne, op. cif, 74, 19, 104, 1 9 151, 1b 9, 207 1.9. 

® Schiaparelli, op. eit., PL Iii, b. 6, Pl Ivan. ay 8. sce also PE ls. 

7 Maspero, Trois années de fandles, rte. plate showing the © parol onest’ of Le tondeai dy Horhatpan 
-: no. 115 in the table facing p. 44 (publi uy Wi. mdss arch fron Carre, 1; 


8 Pur, S14. 8 Dunuchen, Geagruphische Tnsehrittci 1 Pl ws ne 20 
M Champollion, Vor, descr, 1 046, Torbeof Ramesses VI; 
WR, 7. ae. Spr, 1, 419, s.r. B. h Brugseh, Thessarvs. Boro 26 
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which he is believed to have been patron deity!. = was, therefore, characteristic both of 
the storm-god Seth and of the bi? which came forth from him. It, therefore, clearly 
refers to the violent nature of the god and to the splitting, breaking, power of the 
thunderbolt. This view is confirmed by such spellings of the name of the capital city 
of the nome as }/|_J% >, j|_Je, ete.?, where the word hsb represents © and is sometimes 
determined by it. Hsb means “‘to break up%.’’ When, therefore, the bé7 for opening the 
mouth is spelt with both = and %, there is a clear reference to a star which breaks, to 
a meteorite, a thunderbolt. The blocks of db’? were no cutting tools, hence their power 
was inherent in the material itself, just as it was in Antar’s thunderbolt. 

The story of Antar’s sword #z-Zdmi illustrates yet another point in the intention of 
the ceremony. On discovering the stone to be a thunderbolt the man gave it to a 
blacksmith to have a sword made of it. On two separate occasions a single stroke of 
this supernatural weapon clove through the armour and split horse and horseman 
asunder, “so that they fell apart in four pieces*.’ On another occasion it clove a 
warrior “to his girdle®.’ These magic weapons have naturally been in great demand 
throughout the East. In a.p. 1621 the Mogul Emperor Jahangir records in his memoirs 
in great detail how “a light fell from above on the ground” with “‘terror-increasing 
sound” at Jalandhar. On digging where it fell the people found a mass of hot iron. It 
was sent to the Emperor, who summoned his armourer to make it into weapons. The 
meteorite, being a brittle one®, broke up under the hammer. On its being mixed with 
ordinary man-made iron two swords, one dagger and one knife were made of it. On 
being tested they cut very well, and Jahangir named the one ‘‘Keen Sword” and the 
other Barg-sirisht “ Lightning-natured.”’ A court poet wrote a quatrain on the subject 
in which occurs the line, “There fell in his reign raw iron from lightning,’ and “Spark 
of royal lightning” gave the date (a.u. 1030)’. In the eighteenth and nineteenth 
centuries A.D. the kings of Soerakarta in Java were more fortunate with their meteorite - 
of Prambanan. They had no difficulty in forging it into weapons, which were specially 
valued on account of their origin’. The owner of the Nejd thunderbolt, or meteorite as 
it really was, wanted it “melted and made into weapons” as such “were of the most 
superior kind and temper.” Four years after the fall of his own thunderbolt he had seen 
a similar one which the Sultan of Zanzibar was forwarding to Europe “for the purpose 
of having it converted into weapons®.” That it is really possible to forge very good 
swords of meteoric iron has been proved by modern scientists and metallurgists !°. The 
belief is, therefore, well established that the supernatural splitting power of the thunder- 


 Bragseh, Lemaptolonce, 450; Id., Dict. géogr., 1046, ef. 809, 1023, 1U24, 1215, and for the strange treat- 
tient of this ncime in the lists see 1366 ff 

* Ganthier, Diet, des voms geourd phigues, W, 42. 3 Grapow, in A.Z., XLIx, 116 ff 

MT. Haamilton, op. ect, 158, 159, 163. > Op, eit., 162. 

* Tron trom the Toluca and Salt River meteorites similarly broke up in the forging ; Ziminer, op. cét., 
315, 316. Other brittle ones are those of Bridgewater, Waldron Ridge, Black Mountain. Carthage, ete., 
Op eit, BBY, 

* Rogers and Beveridge, Mewoirs of Juliagir, u, 204, 205. For the text see Syud Ahinud, Too:h-d- 
Sehanyeerce (My Gurh, 1864 and Ghazeepore, 1463), 329, 330. 

~ vou Baninhener in beeches nh rlanduises des seiences eractes ef nuturelles, W866, 465,466, Zimmer states, 





p. 315, that the Ethuographieal Collection at Vienna possesses four dageers wade from this meteorite. 

" Fletcher, in The Mineralogy, Magazine and Journ, Min, Sov, (S887, 180. 

WOE Sowerby, Evotte Mineralogy London, W817), 1, 138, gives fill details of a sword he had made from 
a prere of the Cape of Good Lope meteorite He preseuted it te the Czar on the occasion of his visit to 
London. 
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bolt is not destroyed by working the material into weapons. On the contrary it is even 
enhanced by the addition of the sharpness given by the smith. 

It is now possible to form some estimate of the tremendous power which the high 
priest of Letopolis tuok to himself with “the nws, the mshktyw of biz,” “the biy which 
came forth out of Setesh.” The Opener of the Mouth was not content with blasting the 
sealed mouth open with his pieces of bi? or inducing the Children of Horus to tear it 
open with their fingers of b77, To make quite sure, he had chopping and cutting tools 
made of his 677, the new sharpness of which reinforced the splitting power already innate 
in the material itself. The nw was an adze of the ordinary type —1. It was the earthly 
representative of the original heavenly adze ‘‘the mshtyw of b?z which opened the mouth of 
the gods,” “with which he (Horus) opened the mouth of his father, with which he opened 


the mouth of Osiris?.” That heavenly original glitters nightly in the skies ons 
*« 


Te te, ok? 
ie ts 
a 


our constellation of the Great Bear. The other form it adopts is 4 , the Foreleg of 


cg 

\ 
the Bull’, and that was equally efficacious, either as a little iron instrument or as the 
leg itself cut off the sacrificial bull. 

Later on the Opener of the Mouth added the mdift chisel, which is another chopping 
instrument, and this, as has been seen, was of iron. Truly then, when armed with so 
tremendous a weapon as any of these and fortified with the mystic words of power, the 
high priest of Letopolis might well presume to vanquish “‘the last enemy’ and to cut 
open even that which was sealed in death. No doubt his faith in his priest’s magic 
powers gave to the ancient Egyptian the equivalent of the comfort which those of 
another religion derive from the words “Death is swallowed up in victory. O death, 
where is thy sting? O grave, where is thy victory?” 

The ceremony of Opening the Mouth has proved that bi? was iron and has made it 
highly probable that its virtue was due to its meteoric origin. This identification 
provides the clue to the various meanings of the root bi7, which otherwise must seem a 
heterogeneous, not to say crazy, collection. The Wd. d. aeg. Spr. provides the following: 
metal, copper, firmness, weight, mine or stone-quarry, coarse-grained red quartzite, a 
marvel, astonishment, valuable, to depart from, a heavenly throne, the waters of 
heaven, the weapons used in their great fight by Horus and Seth. 

In the Pyramid Texts 67? is intimately connected with heaven. The gates of heaven 
and its vault (?) are both made of it (§§ 907, 1575 (%); 305, 1121), as are the heavenly 
throne of the deceased Pharaoh (§§ 736, 770 and very often) and his sceptre (§ 1562). His 
very bones and limbs are transformed into b7? (§§ 530, 1454, 2051: 749). This all becomes 
intelligible when it is realized that 57? falls from the sky as a meteorite. Primitive man 
was well justified in considering it a sample of the substance of which the heavens were 
made. Rain also falls from the sky, and the sky is blue like water. Bi, therefore, also 
means “the waters of heaven.’’ It was, therefore, reasonable to use 5 “‘a well of water” 
as an ideogram of 6734. 


1 A» for instance, Petrie, Medi, Pl xi, top register. 2 Par. 88 13.14. 
*> We think of the Great Bear as it shows itself under the Pole. The Egyptians, however, seneralls 
thought of it as it stands up ou the east of the Pole and, for the ceremony, as itis turned upside down above it: 


+ Grithth, Zterog/uphs, p. 34, and Par, passin. 
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Nothing leaves its original place more irrevocably than a meteorite which departs 
from heaven to earth. The meaning ‘“‘to depart from” is quite suitable for the verb bi?. 
“Marvel, astonishment” are natural results of the fall of a meteorite, and the 


ideogram mas 1, consisting of the determinative of bi? mounted on a 


sledge, clearly shows that, like meteorites elsewhere, the “marvel” was brought home. 
“Valuable” is a self-evident meaning for anything so comparatively rare as meteoric 
iron, and obtained with so much difficulty as the small pieces that were battered off the 
mass. “Weight” is correct as applied to iron, and it has been through their unexpected 
heaviness, when accidentally picked up, that many small meteorites have been dis- 
covered. This in its turn gives rise to the idea of “firmness.” 

“Coarse-grained red quartzite” is also heavy, hard, and was no doubt valuable. It 
is also very like such a siderolite as the famous one known as Pallas (PI. ii, fig. 1). 
Both consist of a conglomerate of larger stones in a finer matrix. The meteorite would 
be reddish brown with rust from exposure to the weather. The red quartzite comes from 
Gebel Ahmar, the famous landmark just north of Cairo. It is a curious coincidence that 
in mentioning several famous thunderbolts (4aLe) of a.p. 1280 (a.H. 679) Soyouti should 
have said ‘‘And another [fell] at the foot of Gebel Ahmar upon a stone, and burned it. 
That stone was taken and melted, and several ounces of iron according to the Egyptian 
rotl were extracted from it,” 

The Eskimos went to Saviksue “The Great Iron” to toil at battering scraps off the 
original mass. They told the explorers that the bits came from “Saviksue’.’’ In the 
same way no doubt the word bé7 became extended from the material itself to the place 
where it was found, hence a “mine or stone-quarry.” 

‘““Copper’’ does not seem to be at all certain, for in the Old Kingdom a signal differ- 
ence of usage was observed. At this time the bé7 of heaven and for opening the mouth, 


which is definitely iron, is regularly spelt out, J 4 5] m4 J ved J - J “. On the 


a00 


other hand the word for copper, whatever it may have been, is never once spelt out in 
any of the places quoted by Sethe®. Instead, an ideogram is invariably used. It is 
generally .®, and occasionally 37. The ideogram vU that is characteristic of b¢7 in the 
Old Kingdom does not occur in these scenes of copper, nor does the determinative }, 
nor yet the rarer one [}5. The others, ¢S and o, though less unlike the ideograms for 
copper, are not quite the same. The distinction of spelling 6 but using an ideogram 


1 Py. $$ 647, 800, 801. 

* Por ex unple, one in South Carolina was kept because “it was exceedingly heavy for its size,” Shepard, 
Amerivan Journal of Seievee, 2nd ser., vit 1849), 449, Another in Indiana was kept for the same reason, 
Suuth, sf, Jorn, Seeuce, UTA, pt. 1, 392. Others are those of Reed City, Michigan, Preston, in Proe. 
Rochester dead. of Sefence, 1903, 90, and Bald Eagle, Pennsylvania, Ward, in op. cit. (1902), 87. 

* Silvestre de Sacy, Cherestomathie arabe 1827), ut, 440. 

Peary. op. eit, 1, 94-56, 612, 614. 

5 LZ. wn, 50, n 1. 

* Petrie, Medvm, Pl. sili; Palermo Stone, Sethe, op. ect., 50,53; L., D., 1, Pl. 49,b; Perrot and Chipiez, 
Hist, of Ane, Eyyptiun Art, t, fig. 21; Davies, Deir el Gebrowi, 1, Pls. xni, xiv; and slightly more rounded 
in the Twelfth Dynasty, Newberry, Bend Hosa, u, Pl. vii. 

7 de Morgan, Recherches sor les orialues de PE yypte (1896), 199: Davies, Sheikh Saul, Pl. iv; Id., 
Dir ef Gebravi, ut, Pl xix, see p. 24. 

¥ Pars, $8 1293, 1301, 1364, 
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for copper is kept up, for example, in the atanee of Tuthmosis IIT, for he received 
plenty of “7, but only once objects of |, = 

Biz being what it is, the meaning of Horus’ and Seth's weapons of b77 nuw becumes 
clear. They used shouting stars or thunderbolts. A chance star may fly across the skies 
at almost any time, but between November 13 and 16 the earth crosses the track of the 
swarm of meteors called the Leonids. During these nights a veritable fusillade takes 
place, which is liable to be intensified once in each cycle of thirty-three years?. As the 
skies were the scene of this as well as of the flashes of lightning and peals of thunder, 
it is no wonder that there arose the ancient and widespread idea of war in high heaven. 
According to Sanchoniatho Cronus made himself weapons “of iron” (é« ovéyjpov) for his 
battle with Uranus*. Later Cronus murdered his own son Nadidus “with his own 
iron” (oc6xp@)*. In Greek legend, after conquering the Titans Zeus had to fight Typhon 
for the supremacy. It was with a thunderbolt that he finally conquered him and cast 
him into Tartarus>. In the New Testament Satan was cast out of heaven and fell “as 
lightning®.”’ The Muslims have a tradition that Adam's guardian angel was punished 
by being transformed into that meteorite which Gabriel brought from heaven as the 
Black Stone of the Kaabah at Mecca’. They also believe that the angels of Allah use 
shooting stars to drive off the devil from heaven when he approaches too near’, or to 
destroy evil ginns®, and that the kings of the believing and unbelieving ginns fought 
with shooting stars!°. In Rajputana the meteorites which fell at Khettree in 1867 were 
considered as the missiles of “some offended deity.”’ The natives “pounded [them] down 
to powder and scattered this to the breeze, etc., so as not to let the vengeance of the 
offended god oe on them".” Returning to Egypt we find that Seth’s mtzyt-spear 
of biz (_J| 2 —~) was used to repel the evil serpent from the boat of the sun-god®. 
Horus uses his weapon of bis (_}\ &S-) against his enemies, and in raging against Seth 
his own mother Nut proposes to use “a blade of bis (§4cp.3-)4." This is quite in 
accord with all that other religions have accomplished with shooting stars, meteorites, 
and thunderbolts. 

The appreciation of the fact that bé7 represents a shooting star leads to the under- 
standing of the “ropes of bi?” on which the deceased Pharaoh “descends,” (0 ,, 
of eels «5, The simile is drawn from the flight of a shooting star across the sky. Like 
the rest, it; is in accord with the ideas held by many other peoples. A shooting star is 
often supposed to be a soul, which falls out of heaven, which returns to earth, which is 
reborn as a child, or, strange though it may seem, which is passing from purgatory to 
heaven!®, The idea of a rope actually occurs among the Australian aborigines. They 


= 9? 


' Sethe, Urh. des aeg. Altertins, IV, 783, 6, and 638, no, 32 = Breasted, Aacient Records, W, $537. 

2 Sir R. Ball, The Story of the Hearens (1905), 376 ff. 

3 Eusebius, Praep. Evang. 1, x. 18 Teubnor’s edn., 1, 45.. The story makes both these gods to be 
very violent in character. 

+ Op. ctt., I, x. 21 (Teubner's edn., p. 46; 2/Sypos may of course be used here merely as a synonym for 
sword, as it often is. 

5 Roscher, Lecihon, s.v. Typhoeus, Typhon, cols. 1426-28. ® Luke x, 18. 

7 P, Partsch in Denkschr, huis, AL, Wess., Math .-watariss. Classe, XU (1857). 1, though unfortunately 
he does not give his sources. 

8 Wainwright, Journal, XvIt, 189, n. 3. * Op. cit., XVU, 189, n. 4. MW Thid. 

HN Waldie, Journ. Asiatic Soe. of Bengul, 1869, pt. 1, 253. 

2 From the Eighteenth Dynasty onwards, Sethe, 1.2, L1x, Pls. 47*, 48%, I]. 23-27 = p. 75, and for the 
commentary pp. 85, 86; Budge, Fucstmiles of Ey. Hieratic Papyrt (1910), 21, 22, col. vi, 1. 9. 

18 Schott, Urh. des wey. Altertums, v1, 45, lL 4; 44, note o= Budye, op. edt... 13, cola, UW.) 10. 

4 Schott, op. eit., 59, 2. WS Par wS 138. ™ Brazer, The Dacng God T9811 . G4 aR 
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consider a shooting star to be the rope which a dead tribesman throws away after having 
climbed into heaven by its means?. 

Plutarch states that the Egyptians called iron “bone of Typhon (Seth)?.’ We know 
that in so doing he was voicing a very ancient belief, for the Pyramid Texts themselves 
speak of “the 677 which came forth out of Setesh?.’’ But only recently has it become 
clear what he meant by the word “bone.” Kaw was an important centre of Seth 
worship’, When Petrie was digging there recently he found great quantities of gigantic 
bones which had been collected in piles. They were mineralized, heavy, and black, and 
presented a metallic lustre and appearance. The vast majority were those of hippo- 
potami, and one complete skull of a hippopotamus was found among them>. They were 
considered sacred, for some of them, wrapped in linen, were found scattered in the tombs 
at Kaw®. A stele was also found, addressed to Seth, and showing a hippopotamus in a 
papyrus swamp’. There can be no doubt that these bones were not only sacred to Seth, 
but were also considered to be some sort of iron, or possibly meteorite. It must have 
been a belief of this sort that provided Plutarch with his otherwise extraordinary 
expression “‘ bone of Typhon.” 


Although iron had been known since predynastic days, it did not begin to enter 
Egyptian industrial life until the New Kingdom. Tuthmosis III’s wars had brought 
Egypt into contact with the far north, whence in due time the Iron Age was to come. 
He himself had received thence vessels of what he still called 6é78. Tuttankhamin 
possessed a heavy dagger made of iron®, and two large amulets!°. A stud from a box 
and a finger ring. both of iron, appear to be of Eighteenth-Dynasty date", and a pin of 
this date is known from Abydos}!?. An iron sickle was found under a sphinx of the late 
Eighteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty". About this time the Hittite king was corresponding 
with a neighbour about iron that the latter wanted, and providing him with blades for 
daggers!4, This neighbour is generally supposed to be Ramesses II, though actually the 
names of both the addressee and his country are lost, as are those of the sender himself 
and his country. An iron bracelet is recorded of the Nineteenth or Twentieth Dynasty®. 
There is a halbert whichis probably of the age of Ramesses III", and this king used bzz-n?-pt 


' Palmer. in Jowra. Avthrop. Inst., 1884, 292. 

* Plutarch, Ve Iside et Osiride, § 62 (Tenbner’s edn., Moru7iu, i, 436°. 8 Pyr., S14. 

4 One of the Wah-ka coffins has the xisvt di kip in the name of Seth (Turin Museum), and a New 
Kingdom stele found at Kaw is addressed to Seth, see (fra. Wah-ka was governor of the Aphroditupolite 
none iCanopi¢ vase, Tarm and it was in the eastern part of this nome, new the village of Antaeus, that 
Isis and Horus revenged themselves upon Seth ‘Diodorus, Bibl. Hist. 1. 21), Nephthys was Seth’s wite, and 
her husband was worshipped here in Roman times as Antaens (Golénischeff, A.Z., xx (1882), Pls. iii, iv, 
pp. 185 ft). At least as early a> the Eighth Dynasty Seth was established in the Hypselite nome opposite 
Kaw a little tothe north Moret, Comptes rendus a Vacud. des cnser. et belles Iettres, 1914, 569). 

* Brunton, Qu and Buduri, i, 20, 8 [bid., Petrie, Avtucopolis, 1, 10, 11. 

* Brunton, op, edt, 11, Pl. xxxii = Pl. xxxiii, 6, and p. 18, 

~ Sethe, Crk. des acq. Altertuma, WW, 733. 6, and 638, no. 32 = Breasted, Ancient Records, 1, § 537. 

° H. Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-umen, 1, Pl, Uxxxvii, b, and pp. 135, 175. 

Ww Id, LU, London News, 7 July, 1928. The headrest is made of «a solid mass of iron, 

N Both in the Ashmolean Museum, without provenance, Could the stud be the pin of the next note’ 

2 Garstang, LY wtrahbuh, 30, 

W British Museum, Guide to the Third und Fourth Equptian Rooms 1904), p. 41, no, 5410; Belzoni, 
Narrative (1822), 1, 252, 253 and ef. Baedeker, Aqypten (1928), 26%, 272, 288. 

4 Luckenbill, tneriean Journ. of Semitic Langauyes, XXXVU, 205, 206, Tt inay be noted that the iron 
blade of TutCankhaintin’s dagger looks as if it did not belong to its handle. 

1 Petrie, Mylsos and Israelite Citres, 32. tornb nie 19, le Td, Abydos, 1, Pl xxii, LO and p. 33. 
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for a statue of a god!. Three iron pins each 6 cm. long were used for fastening one of 
the Twenty-first Dynasty coffins from Kumah?. From the Ramesseum come several iron 
knives of Ramesside age or later, and bracelets of the Twenty-second Dynasty®. A bar 
of wrought iron wrapped up in linen was found at Médim. It and the scraps of iron 
found with it also date to about the Twenty-second Dynasty?. An iron needle was 
found in Nubia which belongs to about this period or later®. From all this it is evident 
that iron must have been discussed fairly freely in the New Kingdom. 

Until that time iron can scarcely have been mentioned in everyday life, and when 
the word bis was used mythologically or in the Opening of the Mouth ceremony it was 
self-explanatory. In the New Kingdom, however, it became necessary to be more 
explicit, and the expression b7-ni-pt was elaborated. Its use by Ani in the early 
Nineteenth Dynasty is apparently its first occurrence®. The expression means “bi? 
of heaven” and, as it was so late in appearance and was applied to iron that was 
man-made, it only has indirect reference to the fact that the ancient Egyptians first 
knew iron from meteorites. 

Bi; means iron, and on several occasions the newer edition of a text replaces the 
old word bi? by the new 67:-ni-pt. The chisel for opening the mouth is generally called 
“the mdtft of bi37,” but Ani calls it “the mdtft of bi3-ni-pt®,” as does the magical 
papyrus of Turin in the Twentieth Dynasty®. In the same dynasty an inscription of 
Ramesses IV’s reign calls it “the mdtft of biz-pt!°.” Dr. Schott kindly tells me that in 
a passage shortly to be published by him the “‘snw of biz (_| ° )” of the earlier 


version becomes “Snw of bi?-ni-pt (| )*.,  —, | ,)” in the later. ‘That biz-ni-pt really 
means iron equally with the old 6/7 is shown by the set of Tutcankhamin’s iron chisels 
which can scarcely be other than mdtfts!'. The word bi:-ni-pt lasts on into Coptic as 
feume or fensms, and this clearly means iron. In the first place it is used in the Coptic 
Bible to translate the Hebrew barzel!*; then again, one of the Coptic saints was called 
henrme and this is translated by the Arabic hadid, “iron”; and finally a Graecized form 
heninic seems to represent the Greek name YiSnpos™. 


Thus, then, iron in Egypt as in many other countries was obtained from meteorites 
long before the Iron Age set in. Moreover, the word bi? proves to have stood primarily 
for iron, or rather meteoric material in general, whether iron, or stone, or a conglomerate 
of the two. From this proceed the uses to which 67? was put by the priests, and the 
secondary meanings which the word took on. From it also are derived the New Kingdom 
expression bé7-ni-pt and finally the Coptic femme. which merely mean “iron” without 
any thought of the other meanings of bé?. 


1 Fuesimile of an Ey. Hieratic Pup, of the Reign of Rameses IT Brit, Mus. 1876,. Pl al, by Lb Ub = 
Breasted, op. cit., IV, § 302. 

2 Now in the Caro Maseam, Jourad! dentrée, no. 31932. Schweinfarth gives a drawing of one of then 
in Zeitsehr. fur Ethnoloyle, Os, 63, tig. 1. 

3 Petrie, The Reanvesseam, 13, and Id., Tools aud Weapous, Pl. xsix, nos, 246, 247, 249-51, 253 and p. 25. 

4 Wainwright, in Petrie and others, The Lehyriath, Gerich und Macghuneh, 28, 

5 Reisner, Arch. Surcey of Nahia (1907-8), 1, PL 12. d, and p. 59, srave no. 164. 

® Budge, Fuestmile of the Pupyrus of Ant, PL xvi). 4: also occurs de Rouge, Jager. hidr., Pl. 228, 1.58; 
1, D., m1, Pl 194, 1. lu: Wreszinski, Der grosse medizinische Papyrus des Berliner Museums, wo, 8, 

7 See p. Tn. 1. ~ Budge, ibid. IW, Pleste, Papyrus de Turin, p. V48, 1.2 =Pl. exvin, 1.3. 

Ww Y,, D., Pest, 1, 301, IM See p. 7. 

! Gen. iv, 22; Leviticus xxvi, 19: [saiah la, 17; Evektel xxvu. 12, 19, ete. 

8 Crun, .l Coptie Dietiouury, 1, 41, 30. 
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ENTERTAINMENT IN THE VILLAGES OF 
GRAECO-ROMAN EGYPT 


By W. L. WESTERMANN 


The document here published was assigned to Columbia University out of a group 
purchase made in various parts of Egypt in the winter months of 1926. It now bears the 
Inventory number 441. The provenance of this fragment was probably Akhmim in 
Middle Egypt. although Miniah is also given as a possible place of purchase in the report 
made out by Mr. H. Idris Bell. Beyond the fact that it is another example of the well- 
known type of contract for village entertainment made with a company of professionals 
from a neighbouring city, the interest of the fragment lies in the unusual meanings of the 
words mpayua(tevtys) and gyytakis. The fragment measures 2} by 3} inches, and the 
text dates from the late second century A.D. 


Text. 

LurBavos ’Appoviov ‘Eppon(orttys) tpaypa(tevt7s) 
Tldoutiore Tarotros cai Atockdpo 
‘ASpiavod audorépows amo ’AXaBactp(~ 
yns Xaipelv. TuvepwOUNnca TPOS 
bmas Mote avrfoal pe hua TH oww~ 
taki wou Tdon év TT TpoKEL“Le~ 
vn Koun ep tuépas HATO Kd 
tov éERs pnvos Exreih, piaOod 
EXATTNS Huepas apyuptov dpaypov 

10 }.{]-{]... 


(Remainder lost.) 


Notes. 


Line 1. For the adjective form ‘Epyozroditys, see George Méautis, Hermoupolis-la- 
Grande, Lausanne (1918), 58. The city name is always spelled ‘Eppovzonus, op. cit., 30. 

The right halves of the last two letters of the line, here read as » and as the elevated 
a, are gone. The visible left half of the superimposed letter makes the alpha a necessary 
reading. 6 being the only other possibility, but this is excluded by the forms of 8 in the 
text. mpay(watevt7s) ayr(nTpidwy), corresponding to Wilcken’s suggestion zpw(vorj)r(y) 
avAn(Tpidv), in Chrestomathie, 495, seems to me to be out of the question. For the 
abbreviation, ¢f. Anuntpio tpaypa(tev7y) in P.S.L. vi, 809, 6. The word TPayMatevTns 
as private “trader” (Latin actor) and as “business agent” has long been known from 
inscriptions of the Empire and papyri of the Byzantine period. See the rpayyarevral in 
0.G.I. 1, 525; Rostovtzefi in Arch.-Epigr. Mitth. aus Oesterreich. xtx (1896), 139; Otto 
Kriiger in note to P. Ross. Georg. 11. 26. 11. In the third-century document P. Berl. Inv. 
11643, 8. recently published by Sigurd Moller, Gr. Papyri aus dem Berliner Museum, 
Goteborg (1929), no. 8, "Apuov o mpaypatevtys is the “business representative” of one 
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of the parties concerned in the transaction. Here also I regard the mpayya(revtis) as the 
“business Representative,’ or manager, of a company of entertainers, this company being 
“his own” (77 otvta&i wov). He could then correspond in position to Copreus, the 
TpoeaTas Tuudwrias avdyTov Kab povoixdy of P. Oxy. 1275. Copreus was an active 
musician in his company as well as the manager of it, just as the rpayyarteuTys of the 
Columbia document, Silvanus, takes part in the activities of his company as flageolet 
player, cuvepovyca....doTe addAjjoat pe dpa TH ctvtaki wou Tdoy. 

Line 2. Tazrous, given as a feminine name in Preisigke, Namenbuch, is here a man’s 
name just asin Stud. Pal., xx, 68, 1 recto 4, 24. The last omicron of Tamrovtes was 
originally written as iota and changed to an elongated omicron. without erasure, 

Line 6. The & of gyvra£ is blotted, but still unmistakable. The use of cdvra£cs in the 
papyri in the sense of an “organization” has heretofore been confined largely to military 
groups which receive their pay or land allotments on a common basis. See Preisigke, 
Worterbuch, s.v. Here the meaning is extended so that it corresponds to that of cupdoria, 
which occurs in the musicians contracts P. Fior. 74 and P. Oxy. xu, 1275, 9. For 
ovpdevia as “company,” see Teresa Grassi, Studi della Scuola Papirologica. 111 (1920), 133, 
and Westermann, Journal. x, 138. The meaning “Kapelle” given to cuudevia in 
P. Fior. 74 and P. Oxy. 1275 by Preisigke, W6rterbuch, s.v., is not warranted by the con- 
text of that document, in which the cuzdwvia is composed of povarkdv te Kai ddAdOV. 
Among the “others” are included the two pantomimists who represent the entire company 
(cvppovia) in the making of the contract. 


Translation. 
Silvanus, son of Ammonius, resident of Hermopolis, business manager, to Ploution, son 
of Tapous, and Dioscorus, sun of Ammonius, both from Alabastrine. greeting. 
I have come to an agreement with you that I, together with my entire company, will furnish 
flugeolet music in the above-mentioned village foi eiyht days, beginning with the 2ith of the 
following month, Epiph, payment for each day being silver drachmas...... 


Similar documents dealing with musicians and other minor artists are recorded by 

Teresa Grassi in her article, ‘Musica, Mimica e Danza,” in Studi della Scuola Papirologica, 
u, 117-35, and in an article entitled ~The Castanet Dancers of Arsinoé,’ Journal, x 
(1924), 134-441. To the documents assembled and discussed in these articles the follow- 
ing are now to be added: Stud. Pal., xxi, no. 47 (ef. Wessely, Kuranis und Socnopaei 
Nesos, 26); B.G.U. vit, 1648; P. Lond. Iny. no. 1917, 194(?) a.v.. published by H. Idris 
Bell in Journal, x, 145-6; the very interesting memorandum of the Zenon group from 
Heracleotes to Zenon and Nestor regarding a harp, P. Lond. Inv. no. 2096; and an 
unnumbered papyrus in the Cairo collection. The last two documents were also published 
by Bell; see Raccolta Lumbroxo (1925), 13-22. 

Little need be said in explanation of the Columbia document beyond what has been 
recorded in the notes. Silvanus, manager of a troup of flageolet players, was a resident of 
Hermopolis—surely ‘Eppoumodts ) weyadrn of the Heptanomis®. In Payni (as shown by 
tov é&fs unvos Exetd of line 8) of a year that is lost, he was approached by two residents 
of the Hermopolite village of Alabastrine® and contracted with them to play in that 

1 Based upon a papyrus contract, P. Corn, Inv. ne. 26. which has since appeared as no. 9 in the volume 
of Cornell papyri. 

2 These entertainers were commonly, as here, residents of the metropolis centres. See Juarad7, x, 136 
and un, 3, The artists of P. Pior. 74 were also residents of Hermopolis, just as our Silvanus was. 

3 For the location of Alabastrine in the Hermopolite nome, see P. Strass., 5, utrod. p. 24, with references. 
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village with his company for eight days, beginning with the 24th day of the following 
month, Epiph. The document drawn up between them is a locatio operarum in epistolary 
form, in which the manager of the flageolet troup acts as the locator. No doubt this was 
on the occasion of some local village festival, although a statement to that effect does not 
appear in this document. The exact period of the engagement and the number of days agreed 
upon, here eight days beginning with the 24th of Epiph, are of course an essential part of 
any such contract, and must be stated in the agreement. The statement as to the type of 
celebration which was contemplated has no legal significance. It may appear, or it may 
be omitted. In P. Lond. Inv. no. 1917, 4-6 (Journal, x, 145), it appears as éop7[fs] obons 
ev kopyn Terto[v]i[x]at ev[wyjoupéerov hueov. Cf. P. Oxy. vit, 1025, 12-15: cuveopracovtes 
év TH Tatpwa [pov] éoptH, which was the birthday of Kronos, and P. Oxy. x, 1275: 
éfp tuépas éopToev meévte, a festival at the village of Souis. P. Oxy. mt, 475 also shows 
that these entertainments by dancers and musicians were commonly connected with 
religious festivals. In P. Grenf. 1, 67, P. Gen. 73, Stud. Pal. xxi, 47, and P. Corn. 9 there 
is no mention of this association of the entertainers’ contract with a festival. In the 
Columbia document here presented it is not stated that Ploution and Dioscorus held any 
official position in the village, nor that they were members of a local synodos or social 
club. It is therefore safest to assume that they were well-to-do private individuals who at 
their own expense were furnishing to their fellow villagers the musical features of an 
entertainment connected with a local festival. As for the dancing which was the central 
feature of such entertainments, it may have been supplied either by local village talent or 
by a troup of dancers from the metropolis!. In the latter case we may presume that the 
dancing troup, like the flageolet players, had been hired at the expense of some of the 
more prosperous inhabitants of the village of Alabastrine®. 


The Pleasure Clubs of Common People in Egypt. 


The celebration of religious festivals as well as secular entertainment with music and 
dancing® has been practised by the most primitive peoples, however one may explain 
its origin. The early Egyptians, like the Greeks and other ancient peoples of higher 
civilization, took pleasure in watching the dance with musical accompaniment?. When the 
Greeks came into Egypt in numbers large enough to affect the life of the Egyptians, they 
had little to offer in this respect that was new. Herodotus records that the Dionysus 
(meaning Osiris) festival in Egvpt was celebrated, in part, almost in the same manner as 
the Dionysus festival in Greece®, But so far as my knowledge goes, in Pharaonic Egypt 
after the period of the Old Kingdom private religious cults ceased to exist®, The 
private social clubs and associations, too, which developed so rapidly in the Greck lands 


MSucdias Psidera and her cotapantons, the castanet dancers of P. Cornell, 9. 

2 See the similar suguestion made by Caspar J. Kraemer in an article entitled “A Greek Element in 
Besptuin Dancin ta Jone, of veh, 2nd series, XXxXv (1931., 136. 

* For the specrul connection of music with Greek festival associations, see Poland, Gr. Vereinswesen, 
any 

* Forancent Exyptian dancin, with musical accompaniment and the rhythm emphasized by castanets, 
see Wiedetmiin, Das alte Sequpten 1920°, 372, 374-5; ef. Teresa Grassi, Studi delle Senola Papirologica, 
mm Wir. Mitre and dancing played vin equally great part in the more limited pleasures indulged in hy the 
anoent Babylourins; see Brino Meissner, Buhylonien und Assyrien, 1, 421. 

Herodoris, an bss en Bilebel, Crako-swayptisehs Foste in News Nid. Jaheh, 1929), 49. 

"Walter Otte, Peaster dad Peaget in bitenisteehin Acyypten (Leipas, 190%, 1, 125 and pn. 13 San 

Nivelo, fegvptes des Vor teseesn Munich, 1913, 12. 
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preceding the conquests of Alexander! were completely Jacking in the social life of the Nile 
valley under the Pharaohs, so far as the translated sources and monuments picture that 
life. It is true that the sources represent the life of the ruling classes, while peasant and 
middle-class life appear only as essential economic background for the social organization 
of the upper class. But the autocratic organization of the Pharaonic state and the fixation 
of its social forms under the Egyptian Empire stronyly recommend the conclusion that 
the negative evidence of the sources upon this matter is symptomatic of the actual condi- 
tion which prevailed. 

The existence of social groups outside of family. ecclesiastical, or state forms is equally 
difficult to prove in the ancient civilization of the Euphrates-Tigris basin. The authority 
of the family and the sovereignty of its head remained unchanged in the specifically 
oriental period of its history?. So far, indeed, as the Nemitic édeal of life was concerned. 
the sovereignty of the pater familias was unimpaired until the fifth century a.p. Dancing 
and music played a great part, of course. among the pleasures of the Semitic peoples 
throughout their history; but after the patriarchal period had passed, just as in Egypt, 
no private cult organizations appear in Babylonia in which these pleasures were practised ®. 
With the increasing power of priesthood and state, the contacts of private individuals 
with the gods were almost completely withdrawn from the sphere of private activity. 
Therefore there were no private cult clubs out of which private social clubs, divorced from 
religious practice, might develop. In Palestine itself the theocratic state dominated the 
lives of orthodox Hebrews, with the synagogue as the centre of all social activities. As a 
general conclusion it may be said that Semitic life offered little, if any, opportunity for the 
development either of private cult associations or of pleasure clubs which were not strictly 
a part of the state organization and its ecclesiastical life. 

In the social and political development of the Greeks. the picture is quite reversed. In 
the Greek city-state, as represented most clearly in the case of Athens, there was a marked 
and constant trend away from the family yroup as the dominant feature in political, 
economic, and social life. In the sixth and fifth centuries the ideal of the pol/s had dis- 
integrated the older loyalty to the family*. The effect of this fundamental socictal change, 
as seen in the field of legal and religious penalties, in the diminution of parental authority, 
in the abolition of vengeance as restricted to the family vroup, in the substitution of 
individual responsibility for collective punishment, has long since been presented by 
Gustave Glotz>. The growth of cult clubs, fraternal organizations, and other extra-family 
groupings of this kind, beginning in the fourth century B.c.°, forms the social compensation 
for the loss involved’. It is in the third century B.c., in the period of the eclipse of the 
polis by the great Macedonian kingdoms, that the private associations. offering a new outlet 
for the instinct of social grouping, grew so amazingly in number*. 

TSee W.W. Tarn, Hellevistee Clrileation (927), 812. 

+ Meissner, oy, c7t., 1, 389. 

5 Oy, eft, 1, 420; 1, 52. The state and church frrmished the lower classes with them outstanding 
organized pleasures when the great religions festivals and the triumphal processions of the kines occurred 

4 See the dipsertation of Ferdinand Mahir, Geist and Wert der Fuutlienerziehuug on Altertum (Munich. 
1928), 6-12. 

5 La solidarité dela fandtle daus le droit erfminel en Grice, Paris A904), 

§ Mariano San Nicolo, leguptisches Vereinawesen zur Zeit der Ptolemacr und Romer Munich, 1913, 18 

7 San Nicolo, chid.; Ziebarth, Dus griechische Veremearresen | Leapvig, 1596), 192, 

> For the tine of the great increase in the number of these associations see Ziebarth, dud: W.W. Parn, 
op. cit, 81, Stoeckle in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Suppl-Band iv, 156. Por sugsested canses see Stockle, 
(bid, and partialarly Ziebarth, op. eff, 192.3. 
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The Zenon papyri of the middle of the third century B.c. give no example either of any 
typical Greek cult association or of any non-family social grouping, either among the 
Greeks of the Fayyiim or among the Egyptian natives of that time. The conditions of life 
imposed by the organization which Zenon was managing in the interests of Apollonius and 
the King probably account for this fact. The group of Greek aliens which was working on 
the estate at Philadelphia and in the related services of Apollonius was closely knit by the 
nature of their life. which was associated with a single highly centralized economic unit. 
They were a body of exploiters, relatively limited in number, controlling and directing the 
labour of numerous natives. As alien organizers, associated with similar groups of Greek 
aliens in a limited district with a natural unity, the need for separate social groupings 
would not have been felt by them. Had we documents of the same period, similar to 
those of the Zenon archives, from Alexandria or Ptolemais, where Greeks were assembled 
in large numbers, we should without much doubt tind the characteristic cult clubs already 
flourishing among the Greeks of those citiest. Apollonius was certainly a man of pious 
observance, if not imbued with a real piety?. Zenon’s interest in sports is well attested by 
documents which show that he had boys under training for contests in the local gymnasia*. 
His interest in music was probably not so great. The memorandum of the Zenon archive 
from the early years of Ptolemy III published by Bell in Raccolta Lumbroso, 13-22, shows 
that Demeas, head of the gymnasium at Philadelphia at the time when Zenon was in 
charge of the estate of Apollonius, had at his death bequeathed a harp and some form of 
allowance to a pupil, a harp player named Heracleotes. Zenon and Nestor were named in 
the will of Demeas to provide for the living of the harp player during a certain period of 
training. We do not know Zenon’s side of the case. Obviously there was something 
behind the petitions for support emanating from the musician which makes his case a 
dubious one. For Zenon and Nestor had paid no attention to three successive petitions 
which had been sent to them‘. Bell has suggested that there was a definite reward to be 
given to the prize-winner® in the games which the young man wished to enter. This is 
warranted by the statement of the harp player that he hoped to find a supporter® and 
thus to be enabled to enter a contest? established by the King. Considered separately, this 
document would have little value in determining the attitude of Zenon and his entourage 
in matters aesthetic. Considered in relation to the total group of the Zenon archives, it 
is characteristic of the highly commercial interest and point of view of the group of Greek 


1 Paul Viereck, in his admirable book, PAdladelphia (Leipzig, 1928), 66, would even grant that clubs of 
every kind already flourished at Philadelphia in Zeuow’s time. He may be right, of course; and the 
negative nupression may be due to the nature of the Zenon material. For the reasons given above, I prefer, 
with respect to the situation in the Fayytium, to rest upon the sources until actual evidence to the contrary 
may appear, 

20. C, Edgar, Zenon Pupyri in the Criversity of Michigun Collection (Ann Arbor, 1931), 15, 

3 Op, ett., 50. 

+P. Lond. Inv. no, 2096, with the addition of a Cairu papyrus, buth published by H. Idris Bell in 
Ruecolta Luimbroso Malan, 1925), 13-22. Note lines 9-10 of the fourth petition handed in to Zenon: oddey 
de] radv xara ra tropynpata wemoujxare. Cf. Viereck, Philudelphia, 66; Viereck draws a conclusion as to 
Zenon’s cluseness in money attairs which does not seein to me warranted by the case, even as presented 
by the young musician. Despite Bell’s skilful and ingenious restorations, it ust be remembered that the 
right end of all the lines is gone, 

> Ruccoltu Lumbroso, p. 14. 

» Op. ert, p. U7, line 27, cal ruyav exurrdror. 

* The words ets rov dyva are supplied by Bell, but with great probability because of dyovewtplae in 
me}. 
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nationals who come and go through Philadelphia of the Fayyiim in that period. The com- 
mercial tone of the Heracleotes hypomnema in matters musical contrasts strongly with that 
displayed at Delphi at the time of the Mithridatic War. The council of the Delphians had 
voted to “crown” a woman harpist from Thebes, named Polygnota. with a donation of 
500 drachmas as reward for successful matinces given by her at the Pythian games!. This 
was not a prize for successful competition in an agon. Nevertheless. an attempt had been 
made to delete from the stone the amount of money granted to her. From this cireum- 
stance and another similar deletion, in a fragmentary inscription, of the amount of the 
reward granted to Asclepiodorus of Coronea?, possibly a physician, Louis Robert has con- 
cluded that a regulation was passed later at Delphi eliminating the grants of money prizes 
and reverting to the older habit of granting laurel crowns alone?. 

The Zenon papyri are, then, distinctly negative in regard to the adoption of the Greek 
phenomenon of private, social and cult associations in Egyptian town and village life (as 
opposed to city life) for the middle of the third century .c. For the second century B.c., 
however, we have indisputable evidence that the Greek inclination and habit of social 
grouping had penetrated not only into the villages of Egypt, but even into the humblest 
classes of the village population’. These are the fragmentary records of successive 
meetings of a club composed of servants®, which had no set place of assembly and not 
enough money to hire a hall. They met in the harness-room of a stable, or in the granary. 
apparently several times in each month. The total number of members who appear at the 
recorded club-meetings, including one who first appeared as a guest and later as a paying 
member, was ten. At the meetings the members present, including the guests, varied 
from six to nine. 

For the purposes of the present study it is important to note how completely organized 
this club was. It had a presiding officer called an cpimeletes®. One assumes that he was 
elected for a fixed term rather than for single meetings, because the name of the president, 
Hermias, appears consistently at the head of the list of attending members at each of a 
number of successive meetings. The presence of a sacrificing priest in the club? indicates 
a cult club. The club was supported by subscriptions levied upon the members. In the 
single column containing names of members with assessments opposite them, the amounts 
vary amazingly, from 270 to 2045(?) drachmas (copper). In the account of the Tebtynis 
dining club, P. Teb. 1, 118, a fixed assessment of 100 (copper) drachmas upon each person 
present, including guests, is recorded for three different meetings. Presumably some form 
of equalization of the contributions was also practised in the club the accounts of which 
were published by Edgar. Already in the Ptolemaic papyrus, P. Teb. 1, 118, the forms 
of entertainment characteristic of the later village festivals of Roman Egypt appear. A 
flageolet player was present at two of the meetings, at least, and an effeminate male 
dancer («ivacSos) at one of those attended also by the flageolet player. In Edgar’s docu- 
ment expenditures for wine appear, especially designated as ‘‘ Memphite wine” in frag. y. 

The minutes of the club recorded in P. Teb. 1, 118 are fairly complete for three 
meetings, dated Hathyr 17, Hathyr 20, and Tybi 25. This was purely a social and dining 


1 Louis Robert in B.C. H., rit (1929), 34-40. 

2 B.C. H., Lut (1928), 174. 3 B.C. A. 111i (1929), 37. 

4 Records of a Villuge Club, fraginents of a late Ptolemaic papyrus published by C. C. Edgar in 
Raccolta Lumbroso, 369-76. There are three ditterent records of this kind of income and expenditures of 
social clubs at Tebtynis, all to be dated in the late second century B.c.: P. Teb. 1, 118, 177, 224. 

5 So Edgar concludes, op. cit., 369-70, because of the names and the places of meeting. 


& Frag. 1, col. 2, 4-5; ‘Epplioje tol emipedyrot. T Frag. iv, col 1+ Set tepoToiut Atkaiov, 
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club, in so far as the evidence of the minutes permits a decision, the members being called 
“fellow banqueters” (cvvderrvor). At two of the meetings eighteen members attended. 
with four guests at the first meeting, five guests at the second. At the meeting on 
Tybi 25 twenty-one regular members attended. In Raccolta Lumbroso, 371, nu. 1, Edgar 
suggested three simple changes in the readings at the ends of the accounts of receipts 
and expenditures at the meetings of the club: év ofxo(voyw) [ ], line 8; and again, 
€v otxo(vdu@) pm in line 15, and tzrepar7j(Awraz) instead of the iwép dvyn(Ad@paros) of the 
editors in line 18. He has drawn the correct conclusion that the figures which appear with 
év oixo( ) and wrepavn( ), preserved only in line 15, represent either surpluses or over- 
expenditures for each particular meeting, which were put into the common treasury, év 
oixo(rdue), in the case of a surplus, and met out of the common treasury in the case of a 
deficit. The contribution levied for each person attending the meeting of a given evening 
stood at 100 drachmas copper per person. Edgar's suggestion makes it possible to fill out 
the missing numerals which are essential to complete the accounts preserved in the minutes 
of the three meetings. They are as follows (all sums in copper): 


Meeting of Hathyr 17 


Expenditures on wine 2000 drach. 
on bread 190 dr. 
Income members present, 18 
guests present, 4 
total 22 at 100 drachmas 2200 dr. 
Surplus placed in the treasury 10 dr.? 
Meeting of Hathyr 20 
Expenditures on wine 2000 dr. 
on a wreath 120 dr. 
Income members present, 18 
guests present, 5” 
total 23 at 100 drachmas 2300 dr. 
Surplus placed in the treasury 180 dr. 
Meeting of Tybi 25 
Expenditures on wine 2000 dr.3 
on a wreath 120 dr. 
Income members present, 21 at 100 drachmas 2100 dr, 
Over-expenditure 20 dr. 


It is under Roman rule that the “social club” appears in the papyri as an organized 
institution in the villages of Egypt. It would be highly important, from the standpoint 
of the social history of the village communities in Roman Egypt, if we had some full 
record of their meetings which could give us an insight into their scope and significance 
in the life of small-town people. I have found no document of this kind among the papyri 


from the period of Roman rule. A few facts, however, may be gleaned from the scanty 
material at hand ?. 


1 Reading in line 8: /«8 dva p BS. év ofko(vope) [e. 

® Reading line 10 thus: eaiv dv8pes cvvBex(mvor) oy ai Eévor e. There is nothing missing in line 14. 

3 Supplying the doubtful and missing letters, line 16 must he read: Tot xe. olvov xe(papiov) a B, 
at[epavov px /B px. This gives the correct deficit imepavi(Awra) x of line 18, which should be read as a 
completed line, without indicating a loss of letters, as the editors have done, 

+ San Nicolo, in his degyptisches Verednswesen, discusses the village clubs briefly on pp. 207-8. 
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In three papyri, all from the Fayyim, the definite name of “village club” (advodos 
xk@uns) appears. A Tebtynis document of the early first century a.p. gives an account of 
beer delivered to various persons, in which there is a record of six choes received by one 
Psosneus, but ordered by Orsenuphis, presiding officer of the village club1. The second 
papyrus, assigned to the second century, is a contract with a dancer made by the 
qyoupevos avvodov Kouns of Tanis, a village in the Heracleid division of the Arsinoite 
nome”. The third, definitely dated a.p. 237, is from Bacchias, also in the Arsinoitis, 
Heracleid division, and is a contract made by a president of the village club with the 
head of a company of flageolet players®. The conclusion that this was a widespread type 
of organization, to be found in many of the villages of Egypt, is recommended by the 
identity of the title of the club (c’vodos xwuns) and the identity of the title of its presid- 
ing head as syovpevos cvvddou Kapns (jyovpmevos Kopns cuvo(dov) in P. Teb. 1, 401) in 
these three documents, which cover a period of some two hundred years. With this group 
P. Teb. 11, 573, late first century, should be connected, in which the expenses of a synodos 
of Dama occurs; and in the list of members who have contributed four or eight drachmas 
we find the name of the presiding official (jyovmevos) given. Dama is, no doubt, the 
Aapa éroixv' of P. Fay. 24, 5. For Tebtynis in a.p. 14 jyotpevos copuns TeBrivews? is 
recorded. The editors seem to have regarded this as the document of a village club®, and 
correctly, I think. 

With this list of synodoi of villages, the clubs with Alinarchs or prostatai must be dis- 
cussed, such as: (a) the ‘Eppo[vO/twv cuv]odov, from Hermonthis in Upper Egypt of the 
second century’; and (6) the club with a srpoordrns in the contract with dancers, 
P. Gen. 73 (= Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 496). In the want of decisive evidence of a prostates 
or Alinarch at the head of a village club, these may best be explained as clubs of lesser 
distinction in the villages, although both Alinarch and prostates may be interchangeable 
names for the official at the head of the “village club®.” 

A passage of Philo, In Flaccum, § 17, is of great importance in this discussion: 


Olacot KaTa Thy TOL Elo TOAVaLOpwTroL 
Oy KaTaPXEL THs KoLv@vias ovd€ev KyLEs, 

GXN axpatos kal wéOn Kal wapowviar Kat 

4 ToUTa@Y Exyovos UBpis, cUvOdoL Kal 

Krival Tpocovondlovtar ITO THY eyywplor. 
év dacs Tois Oraciots # Tois TWAELaTOLS 

6 "TaiSwpos Ta mpareia péperar Kal NéyeTas 
6 cuptroaiapyos, 6 KALWapXNS, 0 TapakimoNss. 


1 Pp, Teb. 11, 401, 23. 2 B.G.U. vir, 1648, 

* P, Grenf. 11, 67, republished by Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 497, where the otvodos is correctly explained 
as a club, and the Fyotyevos as its presiding officer. Cf @r. Ostraka, p. 794. 

4 Wrougly explained as a personal name by San Nicolo, Veretnsicesen, 1, 210, n. 6. See, for Aaua érotktor 
P. Teh. 11, App. U, p. 375. In the delivery of beer in P. Teb. 11, 401, 35, to the avvd(d@) *AvT@rvias 
I would suggest that we have to deal with a social club upon an estate called the ’Avrwria (sp. etaia), with 
similar name but not identical with the one in B.G.U. 1, 280, 4. 

5 Verso of P. Teb. i, 484. 

& Note 23 to P. Teb. 1, 401. 

7 Paul Viereck, Griechische und griechisch-demotische Ostraka (Berlin, 1923), no. 791. In Wilcken’s 
restoration of the end of line 3, xAuwJapyn “Eppol[yéirev cu ]6dov, T would omit ris so as to correspond to 
Hyotpevos ourddov kapns of B.G.U. vit, 1648 and P. Grenf. 11, 67 (Chrest. £97). 

8 As assumed by the editor in the note to line 2 of B.G.U. vir, 1648. 
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In Alexandria, in Philo’s time. pleasure clubs. known definitely as synodoi or hlinat 
among the native Egyptians, were widespread. Second. and significant to our discussion, 
their presiding officer was called a symposiarch or Alinarch?. The title of Al/narch was no 
doubt commonly used. being found as the designation of the presiding official in pagan 
cult clubs in Nubian Taphis® in the fourth century a.p. and in Talmis in Nubia in the 
fifth century ?. 

Basing upon the Philo passage, we may regard the kl/narch who appears in Viereck, 
Ostraka, 791, of the second century, as the equivalent of the jyovpevos cuvddou of the 
villages. We gain thereby, in addition to the village club of Viereck’s ostracon 
at Hermonthis in Upper Egypt, a group of synodoi in the town of Tebtynis for 
A.D. 219 in the contract with flageolet players, P. Lond. Iny. no. 1917, published by 
H. Idris Bell4. This document is a conductio operarum in epistolary form addressed by 
Aurelius Philosarapis of Tebtynis “to Aurelius Onnophris, Hageolet player by trade.” In 
view of the now well-established title of one of the officials of the pleasure associations in 
the Egyptian towns as «Arvdpxns, I see no reason to hesitate about forming from it the 
verb «divépye and reading in P. Lond. Inv. no. 1917, lines 5 8: [x]gi ed[wyounéver 
Huov ao THs RH [T]od y (Erous) ere Te Kal wruvdpEolv]rds poy [aula Erépors: “Since there 
is a festival in the village of Tebtynis and we are feasting from the 28th of the present 
month of Phaophi in the present 3rd year, and moreover I am about to act as Alinarch 
(1.e., president of a club) along with others, I wish to engage you, ete.” The difficulty 
Iving in the statement that Aurelius Philosarapis is to act as Alinarch ‘along with others,” 
t.e., along with other Alinarchs, is to be explained by the supposition that Tebtynis in the 
early third century had, in addition to its “village club,” other cult and social clubs each 
with its own klinarch. Philosarapis, in hiring the flageolet players, was acting in behalf of 
his own synodos, other /linarchs arranging for their own clubs such entertainment as they 
might require. In support of this view the situation in the Blemmyan town of Talmis of 
the fifth century is to be recalled, where there was a ‘‘hlinarch of the city” (also called 
demoklinarch) and three distinct clubs (c¥vo8o.), each having its own head, called a 
Alinarch®. J. G. Milne has also published a Theban ostracon of the second century a.n., 
which lists by month and day the contributions of wine made to a cult club® by its 
members. The club was composed of worshippers of the god of healing, Amenothis. In 
P. Lond. 11, 1170 verso, a long account of income and expenditure of the Heroninus 
archive, s.p. 258-259, contributions of different kinds are recorded as having been made 
by different departments of the estate management. These all occur in Pachon, in con- 
nection with a festival called the “first Liloition’.” The contributions of the estate began 
with a sour wine expenditure on Pachon 12th®. In the case of some money expenditures 

1 ef Wilcken, sfreh/r, 1, 414-15. 


* Building inserption from Taphis, Preisigke, Svmunelbuch, 1, 5099. The ancient site (modern Tafa) 
hes some twenty tules south of the Aswan Dam. 

3 Republished with important commentary by Ulrich Wileken in Arehdv, 1, 411-19. Note the term 
khwup. yos) THs TOe@s In line 7 of the inscription and its analogy with the jyovpevos odvddou Kadpns of the 
village chibs in Egypt. 

* Journal, X (1924), 45-6. For the date, see Wilcken in treh‘e, vutr (1927), 98. 

Wilcken in strehde, 1, 417-10. 

Thebun Ostrace ‘Oxford, 1913): Greek Tewts, no. 142, line 1: Neyos cuvddou Apevadbou Oeod [peyiorov ]. 
See Preisigke, Worterbuch, av, and Friedrich Bilabel, Dre grako-ugyptischen Feste in Nene Heddel- 
berger Subhrbucher, NE. (1929, 43-4. For the ‘mperov) Adocreov, see P. Lond. 1170 verso, line 118, 


3 OP, Lond. i, L170 cevsy, lines 253-4. This I take to he a “dry? wine, iustead of vinegar as Pilabel 
lias it. 


oom ow 
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of the estate for contributions of onions and new wine, and an outright money contribu- 
tion to one of the clubs, the date is not given, except as falling in Pachon!. The wine 
department of the estate made contributions of wine for the same festival, the Liloition, 
on Pachon 19th?. The eight-day duration of the festival, namely, Pachon 12th~19th, is 
in no way surprising. since five, six, seven, eight, and even ten-day periods occur’, 

Just as there were several social clubs in Tebtynis in «.p. 2194, so in connection with 
the estate which Heroninus managed in a.p. 258-259 there were certainly three, called 
respectively the Synodos of Deidas®, the Synodos of the Herdsmen®, and the Synodos of 
Sotas, son of Lilla’. In view of the discussion developed above, I think that these men 
must have been the Alinarchs then presiding over the clubs. The man Deidas, by whose 
name one of the clubs is designated, was a donkey driver working for the estate®; and 
Sotas, son of Lilla, appears regularly in the accounts of the estate as receiving payments 
in kind (wine)®. It is therefore reasonable to conclude that the synodos of the herdsmen was 
also a club of the estate herdsmen, who appear so frequently in this account. Otherwise the 
estate would not have been likely to contribute to the club. The picture which we vet is, 
therefore, that the workmen of the estate were organized into different social clubs. When 
the festivals occurred the estate management contributed with food, wine, and money to the 
entertainment of these clubs. The money contributed to the club of Notas is designated as 
being for ‘earnest money!°.” This is probably for the arrabon required by the dancers or 
other entertainers who were hired by the synodos headed by Sotas. At least such advances 
of ‘binding money” appear in several of the published entertainer contracts?!. 

In those cases where a ‘village club” appears, the name itself implies that there was 
but one club of this particular distinction in each village. Although there is no proven 
instance of the occurrence of smaller and less formal social and cult clubs existing at the 
same time in a village which affords evidence of having a ‘village club,” I do not doubt 
that there were such. Tentatively, in the want of decisive evidence, I am inclined to see in 
the “village club,” where it appears, a social group of the élite of the village, its member- 
ship implying a social distinction outranking that of the members of other lesser clubs, 
headed by officials called -klinarchs” ¥ or prostatai®. 


! Pup. ett. lines 117-19. * Pup, eft, ues 70-3. 

3 See the table in my article in Jowrvu?, x (1924), 141, and the eight-day festival of P. Col. Inv, £41 
published above. 

! See above in the discussion of P. Lond. Inv. no, 1917 published by Bell in Jovrna?, x (1924), 145-6, 
kduvdp&oly]rds pou [ap ja érépors tn line &, 

3 P. Lond, Iu, p. 195, line 70. 

6 P, Lond. 111, p. 193, line 72; p. 196, line 119: 79 cuved@ rdv Bouxirwv. Cf the synodvs of the herds- 
men at Pergamum, Hermes, vil, 40, no. Xiu. 

7 P. Lond. 1, p. 196, line 122 

$ P, Lond. m1, p. 195, line 82, where he is in charge of three donkeys transporting the wine of the 
estate. If these were different persons the fact would be indicated by giving the patronyiae. 

9 P. Lond. m1, lines 54, 170, 210, 237, 

10 P, Lond. 11, p. 196, lines 122-3: imép dppasevos Athocrov. 

il Inthe Chrestomathie of Wilcken, no. 496 (= P. Gen. 73), no. 497 (= P. Grenf. u, 67, and in P. Oxy. x, 1275, 

1 As in Viereck, Ostraka, no. 791, and in P. Lond. Inv. no. 1917 (Journal, x, 145) according to the 
restoration and explanation offered above. 

13: In P. Oxy. x, 1275, of the third century, the five prustutad of the village of Souis (rpoordra copys 
Sovews), Who hire a company of flageolet players aud musicians for a five-day festival, seem to he the heads 
of five such groups. They make their contract as a group, one of them, Onnophris, acting for all, and the 
others being called of wept roy “Ovvodpew. Onnophris might well be the equivalent at Oxyrhynehns 
of the jyotpevos cuvddou Kapns. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xviii. 4 
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The “village club” was a private organization’, having nothing to do with the 
municipality or the state except that it was subject to the general public regulations. Its 
presiding official, the hegoumenos, carried on the important business of the village club 
with a recognized right of making contracts on behalf of the club with the entertainers to 
be hired for the festival celebrations?. He does this as representative of a group; but the 
organization itself is not a legal personality, and we have no example of a ‘“‘village club” 
which draws up a contract’, The musicians’ contracts show that the hegowmenos of the 
club also made the payments agreed upon with the entertainers. No doubt this expense 
was met out of the club treasury. He ordered beer for the club meetings*, and presumably 
paid for it, as for other expenditures®, out of the club’s money. If he made the payments 
itis a reasonable assumption that he saw to the collection of the subscriptions of members. 
It is not possible to tell whether he kept the simple minutes of the club, with date of 
meeting, number of members and guests present, income collected for the meeting, and 
expenses, as in P. Teb. 1, 118. For these duties there may also have been the secretary 
and the treasurer who appear in the trade associations and other types of clubs®. San 
Nicolo has discussed the concentration of the administrative activities of the club in 
Egypt in the hands of the presiding official’. For this centralization of activity he offers 
the explanation that the autocratic power of the Roman state in Egypt, and the lack of 
city-states of the Greek type there, made Egypt a particularly unfavourable place for the 
development of clubs with a more democratic organization ®. 

When Egypt became part of the Roman Empire, an irreconcilable contradiction® was 
introduced there between a recognized and accepted social tendency, already deeply 
embedded in the habits of the country through the imitation of Greek life, and an 
established tenet of the Roman law. This was the contradiction between the Roman 
principle that all associations in the provinces were contra-legal which were not sanctioned 
by the Senate in the senatorial provinces, by the Emperor in the imperial, thus becoming 
collegia lictta!®. The Gnomon of the Idios Logos is a copy of abbreviated mandaia or direc- 
tions to the Idios Logos, assembled in the time of Antoninus Pius, giving data upon the 
types of income falling to his department!. Section 108 says: ‘“‘Those who are members 
of synodoi have been condemned to pay 500 drachmas, sometimes only their presiding 
officials (prostatat)'*.”” If there was a definite and general law against all associations in 
Egypt, it was completely nullified by non-observance. Seckel, in his notes edited by 
Paul M. Meyer, evidently regards this mandatum as referring only to unauthorized clubs". 


1 San Nicolo, Aegyptisches Vereinswesen, 1, 207-11. 

2 B.G.U. vi, 1648; P. Grenf. 1, 67 (= Wilcken, Chrestomathie, 497). 

3 San Nicolo, og. cit., 1, 108-10. + P. Teb. 11, 401, 23, 

® See the account of expenditures by Eutychos, yyoupevos k@pns TeBSrivews (sp. cuvddov) in the descrip- 
tion of P. Teb, 11, 484 verso and note the verb égeiAnda. 

© Stockle in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, Suppl.-Band 1v, 187-92. 

7 San Nicolo, op. cit., 41. 5 Op. cit., 44-5. 

9 See P. M. Meyer in Zevtschr. fur ceryl. Reehtswissenschaft, XXxtx (1921), 241. 

0 Th, Reinach in Your, revve historique du droit fr. et éranger, XLiv (1920), 117-18. 

1 See Plaumann, Jdivs Logos, in Pauly-Wissowa-Kroll, rx, 882 i 

2 B.G.C, v (1919), edited by Seckel and Schubart ; P. M. Meyer, Juristische Papyri, Berlin (1920), 
no. 93, where much of the literature is to be found. See also P. M. Meyer, Zum sogenunnten G 
Idios Logos in Sitzh, Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., ph.-hist. Klasse, Xxv1t (1928). 

UB oft at ]vodov véportes xarex[ piO|ng[a]v ex (Spaxpav) d, éviote pov[or] of [polo ]rdra. 

4p. M. Meyer in Sitzb. Preuss. Akad. d. Wiss., ph.-hist. A, XXv1, 35. . 
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It is, of course, impossible to believe that all the small associations, such as the village clubs, 
social groups on estates, and cult clubs, had received imperial sanction to organize. 
Th. Reinach’s suggestion is therefore a rational, perhaps a necessary one, namely, that the 
Roman officials closed their eyes to the existence of small collegia illicita so long as they 
gave no trouble, and proceeded against them only when some overt act forced the hands 
of the officials!. The small clubs that we have been dealing with certainly would have 
given little trouble to the authorities. Certainly they were very numerous and absolutely 
open in their activities. Perhaps it was the fact that they were above-board that made 
them safe from prosecution. 

Conclusion: Mr. C. C. Edgar closed the introduction to his admirable study of the 
fragmentary Records of a Village Club of the later Ptolemaic period with the following 
words: “If we would realize what life was like in a Greco-Egyptian village, we must 
picture the relaxations as well as the labours of the humbler classes; and these cheap but 
festive clubs were as characteristic a feature of their life as the cinema is of ours?.”” On 
the basis of an unpublished contract with musicians in the Columbia University Library an 
attempt has been made to assemble the material upon the festive village clubs. Along with 
these the contracts of private persons, unconnected with clubs, with musical and dancing 
entertainers have been studied. Dancing to musical accompaniment and musical entertain- 
ment, customarily connected with religious festivals, was neither a monopoly nor an 
invention of the Greek people, being a common and primitive practice. But it is my 
belief that the organization of the private clubs, which appear in such numbers in Egypt, 
as elsewhere, after Alexander’s time, whether connected with some cult or purely social 
and dissociated from religious practice, represents an element in the Mediterranean life of 
the Hellenistic period which has its source and inspiration in the imitation of Greek life. 
Further, I would add that this is another, though humble, example of the greatest among 
the gifts of the ancient Greeks to human society, namely, the secularization of human 
life?, Just as they dissociated the work of the physician from temple practice, replaced 
state and religious annals by individual and interpretative historical treatment, just as 
they secularized the drama, so they individualized and secularized the common pleasures 
of their lives. It is important also that they devised the forms, in this case the club 
groups, through which these pleasures could be practised and maintained. 


1 Reinach, in Your. rerue historique du droit fr, et éranger, XLiv, 118. 
2 Ruccolta Lumbroso, 373. 
3 T have to thank my colleague, Professor Frederick Barry, for this phrase. 


AN EGYPTIAN IN BABYLONIA 
By SIDNEY SMITH 
With Plate iii. 


The site of Der, an eastern frontier post of Babylonia from the earliest times down 
to the fall of Babylon, was long since approximately determined, and Dr. E. Forrer has 
rightly identified it with the modern town of Badrah!. In 1929 Lt.-Col. Stafford, the 
Administrative Inspector of the Kut liwa in Iraq, sent to the Iraq Museum an inscribed 
edge cut from an ancient brick. It had been found in a well-known tall just outside 
Badrah by a woman, had passed through the hands of the officials of the town and had 
been duly reported. The inscription proves the correctness of Dr. Forrer’s identification. 
I myself visited Badrah in the spring of 1930. It is a miserable place; the water is very 
bitter and not fit for Europeans to drink, the food scanty. When I visited it, the short 
road from Kut had been cut by heavy rains, and it was necessary to make a long 
détour round the south end of the Suwai¢éah marsh. Badrah owes its importance to the 
existence of a bad but practicable caravan route into Iraq from Persia at this point, and 
I was told that attempts are often made by undesirable persons to smuggle into Iraq by 
this route when the main roads to the north and south are closely watched. I made an 
examination of the ruins. The main outer wall can be traced and is in many places 
exposed by the action of water. The whole of the interior, roughly rectangular and of 
no great size, is cut up by deep water beds. I have never seen a site in Iraq in which 
the action of water has had the effect to be observed in every part of this site. The 
whole place is a mass of mud brick washed aslant, the true face is nowhere to be seen, 
yet the line of some of the buildings is occasionally clear. I am inclined to ascribe this 
unusual condition to the exposed position on a high point above the stream now called 
Kal al Badrah, which divides the modern town in the valley on the southern bank from 
the ancient city on a hill on the northern bank, near the modern police post. A small 
dig round and about the place where the brick was found was fruitless, and I saw no 
other burnt bricks on the site, though there must be such in the deeper parts. The brick 
here published appears to have been loosened and brought down by water into the 
stream-bed where it was found. The site is most unattractive from the excavator’s point 
of view. 

Der was a very ancient city. The name is written BAD-AN-KI, that is wall-god- 
district, a formation so exactly parallel to KA-DINGIR-RA-KI, that is ‘gate of the 
god,’ Babylon, that some common idea probably underlies both. Babylon lies at the 
point of entry into Akkad on the north-west as Der does on the north-east. The 
geographical description of the conquests of Sargon of Agade? written in the late 


Ve Provinvetatetling, 47, 97, Forrer writes Bedrar: this form is not known in Traq. 
> The arguinent to be found in the Reallexikon der Assyriologie, article Assyrien, for assuming that the 


eunpagns of Sargon Toof Assyria, not of Sargon of Agade, are dealt with in the text published by 
Schrovder, Aedschrvitte ete ais Assar verschiedenen Inhalts, no. 92, is not convineing. 
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1. Inscribed edge of a mud brick from Badrah, Iraq. Scale e. ;. 


2, The upper drawing, enlarged. Scale c. }. 
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Assyrian period mentions Der, and a lament written or rather copied in the Seleucid era 
records the sorrow of the woman of Der at the time of the overthrow of the dynasty of 
Agade by the hordes of Gutium. Shulgi, shortly after 2300 B.c., installed the deity 
KA-DI in a temple at Der, and the inscription of TIlu-mutabel (or, as some read, 
Anu-mutabel), a governor of the city of Der, records that he broke the heads of the men 
of Anshan (Persis), Elam (Susiana) and Simash, and conquered Barahsu! somewhere 
between 2100 and 2000 B.c. Shortly afterwards Ilushuma of Assyria freed the place 
from some tyranny, perhaps that of the Larsa dynasty, but Kudur-Mabug included it in 
his dominions before 1950 B.c. The sources then fail us for about seven hundred years, 
till 1240-1230 B.c., when Kidin-Hutrutash of Elam sacked Nippur and Der and 
apparently captured the Babylonian king Enlil-nadin-shum there. Nebuchadrezzar I’s 
successful campaign against Elam, about 1100 3.c., was conducted from Der; in 720 the 
army of Humbanigash of Elam drove the Assyrians under Sargon II from the plain of 
Der, but the city fell into the hands of Sargon when he drove Merodachbaladan out of 
Babylon, and received favourable treatment at his hands, for it was one of the cities 
exempted from supplying the royal corvée. In 693 Sennacherib enlarged the province 
of which Der was the capital by adding cities on the Elamite border, and Esarhaddon 
speaks again of the immunity of Der from taxes, and he restored the deity KA-DI, also 
called the great god, the queen of Der, the deity Siru, the lady of life, “she of Durrunu,” 
the god SAK-KUD, the god of Bubie (a city in the province), and another deity to their 
cities in 680. In 655 Teumman of Elam attacked Assyria, but Ashurbanipal’s entry into 
Der caused an immediate retreat to Susa, and later the appearance of the royal messenger 
there was sufficient to cause a rising in Elam which led 
to the murder of Indabigash, the king, according to the 
Assyrian account. It appears that at this time the Elamite 
province immediately east of Der was called Halehasta, 
and the principal town Kirbit, which we may suppose was 
on the R. Gawi near Malkhatai, for the Gawi and the Kal 
al Badrah are one and the same stream. This was the 
province from which Ashurbanipal took men to settle in 
Egypt, a minor incident of some interest. Nebuchadrezzar II 
makes some mention of Der in a broken context, and Cyrus 
restored its gods to the city when in 539 he was able to 
reverse Nabonidus’ policy. 

Apart from the importance of Der as a frontier post 
against Elam these historical facts show the importance 
attributed to the deities worshipped at Der, and the city is 
frequently mentioned in Sumerian texts and in omens for this 
reason. The principal temple there was called “the house of 
the great pole(?) of the land,’ E-DIMGAL-KALAMMA, 
and the brick found at Badrah records a restoration of this 
temple. See Pl. ii. 














Transliteration. 
(1) (d@)KA-DI (2) en- ? ?? (3) lugal Deri KI (4) lugal-a-ni-ir (5) Ku-ri-gal-zu 
(6) Sakkanak (7) (d)En-lil-a (8) E-dim-gal-kalam-ma (9) e-ki-ag-a-ni (10) hu-mu-un-bil. 


1 Fur references to discussions of this locality see Gadd and Legrain, Ur Eveaeutions, Terts, 1 inden), 
2 barber for Br, ne, 7305 / or qga-bur, a type of building / 
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Translation. 


For KA-DI, the lord of......... , the king of Der, his king, Kurigalzu, Enlil’s governor 
(i.e., king of Babylon), has restored H-DIMGAL-KALAMMA, his beloved temple. 


As is usual with the many brick inscriptions bearing the name Kurigalzu, there is 
some doubt whether this inscription should be attributed to Kurigalzu “the Young,” 
often called by Assyriologists Kurigalzu ITI, about 1340 B.c., or to an earlier king. The 
pint is for our present purpose unimportant, and the later date seems the more likely. 

The temple restored was the seat of a curious, but widely spread, cult. The deity 
KA-DI, for which we do not yet know the correct reading, is here as elsewhere treated 
as masculine, but is called in certain late texts “daughter of Esagila,” the Marduk 
temple at Babylon, and ‘“‘daughter of the queen Arua.” Variant readings prove that 
KA-DI was also called “the great god, queen of Der,” and as such she may have been 
regarded as the consort of Anu, whose seat Der was. The Babylonians seem to have 
connected the name with the idea of “speaking (KA) justice (DI),” but a gloss on the 
name reads DI as silim, which does not favour this etymology. KA-DI had a son, a 
serpent or snake, Seruk or Siru, who is represented as a serpent on boundary stones. 
This god too was sometimes treated as feminine, and is called “the lady of life,” and 
some scholars consider her identical with the goddess SI-IR-TUR, the mother of 
Tammuz®. It appears then that both these deities were of uncertain sex; whether this 
was due to a divergence of ancient opinions, or to the idea that they were both male 
and female at once we cannot say. The description of the serpent Serah as the rabisu 
of Esharra is important, for Esharra is a name only applicable to a temple of the 
sun-god Shamash, wherever the temple be, and the word rabisu describes not only a 
kind of demon who waits in odd corners to pounce upon the unwary, but an official of 
the Babylonian law-courts empowered to carry out investigations and to bring witnesses 
or defendants to court. Shamash was pre-eminently the god of justice, and Serah would 
therefore seem to be a deity who carried out the sentences of Shamash, and the associa- 
tion of KA-DI with justice may have arisen from this connection with Shamash. 

Above and below the inscription on the brick are drawings so surprising at first 
sivht that for a long time I remained extremely suspicious about the character of this 
brick. But careful enquiries have led me to the conviction that the evidence of its 
freedom from any suspicion of modern handiwork is irrefragable. Colonel Stafford is 
certain, and I have convinced myself by enquiries, that the drawings were on the brick 
when it was found. In any case there is no one at Badrah capable of making this 
brick, and no one made any profit out of it. I am moreover of the opinion that these 
drawings could not have been cut after the brick was made; they were sketched out 


while the clay was wet. The drawings therefore date from the end of the ‘Amarnah 
period. 


1 For recent discussions of KA- DI see Zeitschrift fur Assyrvologie (N.F.), ut, 73, Anmerkung 2, and v, 
266, Ammerkung $; the text concerning the goddess 1m the latter place contributes nothing of importance. 
Landsberger s view that ILA-DI of Der 1s certainly male is simply against the evidence; in the Esarhaddon 
passage, “queen of Der? can only be an epithet of AN-GAL, who is identical with KA-DI as Lands- 
berger adtuits, We have also, as against Landberger’s statement, no decisive proof in A.A.V. no, 47, 1. 12 
that KA- DI and AN-GAL are equated with one god; what was given in the left-hand column was the 
peanancation, and that isin the first ease completely broken, in the second case nearly so. 

2 See Langdon, Tmias and [shtar, 
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The drawing above the inscription is a disc over the curved body of a horned viper, 
cerastes. Now it is @ common opinion, maintained I am told by the senior ofticials of 
the medical services during the war, that the horned viper does not exist in Iraq: but 
this is an error, as Dr. N. L. Corkill, late Civil Surgeon in Baghdad. conclusively proved 
some years ago by preserving a dead specimen of the species found in the Muntafik 
area, though the reptile is unquestionably rare. Representations of cerastes on boundary 
stones are not uncommon, and the heads of the fantastic beasts frequently shown lying 
by the symbols of Marduk and Nabu have the head of cerastes. The viper was then 
the symbol of a god in Babylonia from at least the late Kassite period onwards, and 
this is not surprising, for there was a cult of such reptiles in Southern Arabia, as 
Professor Grohmann has shown, and presumably in Palestine, as Dr. 8. A. Cook assumes 
in his Schweich Lectures. Curiously enough there is good evidence that Serah or Siru 
was a hydra, or the like, and cerastes therefore represented another deity. In view of 
the probability that KA-DI resembled the sun in nature, but differed in sume important 
respect, there is some likelihood that his (or her) symbol took this form. This brick 
seems to imply that. As to the assuciation of the reptile with the sun. we have already 
seen that that accords with Babylonian ideas. 

But the style of this simple drawing will strike the first observer ax Egyptian, and 
the other, below the inscription, which is not so simple, allows of 
no doubt whatever. There, inverted, may be seen a human figure 
carrying in his left hand the ws sceptre, in his right the rnk symbol, 
wearing a diaphanous skirt which hangs from the waist and reaches 
the knee. On his head are the two plumes over a wig, and on the 
chest is a large pectoral which may I think best be interpreted as 
the winged disc, for there seems to be a tail below the section of a 
circle. Whether the god be Onouris, or the syncretic Onouris-Shu 
or another, this is an Egyptian god, in the style of the New King- 
dom, a sun-god represented as many of the cycle of sun-gods were. 
Certain details of the drawing are not clear to me; the wig it seems 
may end just below the ear, the line of the collar seems to be 
given, and the god may have a beard, but other interpretations 
are possible. Whether the line behind the right leg is an erroneous 
continuation of the skirt, or is intended for the rear appendage 
Egyptian figures of this type sometimes have is also uncertain; 
there may be a loop above the central band of the skirt. There are also uncertain 
marks on the right leg which resemble flies in shape. Representations of the fly had 
some prophylactic significance both in Egypt and in Babylonia, for rows of them may 
be seen on some Kassite cylinder seals, and there are fly amulets from Egypt. Whether 
they were specifically associated with any god there is apparently nothing to show, but 
any man in a sub-tropical country will inevitably think of flies and sun together. 

Not only does this drawing represent an Egyptian god, it is from the hand of an 
Egyptian. The accuracy of detail precludes any other explanation. And it is obvious 
that he was engaged on brick-making at Der. Probably then he was a captive, taken 
during a campaign in the west. Whether the campaign was that conducted by 
Kadashman-Harbe, the father of Kurigalzu “the Young,” against the Sutu who lived in 
that land of Satet in which Egypt had an interest under the Eighteenth Dynasty, or 
a campaign of Ashur-uballit, Kurigalzu’s maternal grandfather, who placed him on the 
throne of Babylon, or some other, will never be known. It is odd to think that some 
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eight hundred years later men who lived in the hills not so far east of Der were trans- 
ported to Egypt; had Ashurbanipal some exquisite reasons for his choice? 

These drawings are but one more proof of the relations of the Egyptian and 
Babylonian civilizations during the ‘Amarnah period. Dr. Andrae has pointed out the 
Egyptian influences in Mesopotamian decoration, and the remarkable fragment of wall- 
painting found at the city of Nuzi near Kirkuk by the expedition of the American 
School at Baghdad is a new, outstanding example of this. Dr. Hall has argued for an 
Egyptian origin of a cuneiform literary text. Such influences can only be explained in 
Oriental countries, if I may be allowed to repeat myself, by the transference of indivi- 
duals from one country to another, for the rule of to-day in this matter is true of 
yesterday and of all time. The appearance of foreign designs on objects in the Baghdad 
bazaars means, unless the objects have been imported, that a foreigner or foreigners 
produced the earliest specimens in the bazaar and adapted the design for local wares. 
The Egyptian at Der—and he must have had fellows in misfortune elsewhere—is a 
concrete example of “influence.” But he has another interest for me. There seems to 
be a tendency at present to lump together the products of Oriental lands under 
geographical heads. The pagan, Christian and Mohammedan ages in one particular land 
are put in a row, and the aesthetic critic draws his own conclusions about the unity to 
be found therein. Egypt is said to belong to the “Mediterranean area,” Babylonia is 
‘‘ Asiatic.” But in vital matters time is more important than geography, so far as the 
Near East is concerned. The civilizations of Egypt and Babylonia ran their own 
individual, but parallel, courses from the fourth millennium until the Hellenistic Age, 
and they serve to illustrate and illumine the one the other because the mode of man’s 
thought was the same in the two countries. One proof of this I find in this odd document 
from the hand of a lost soul in the miserable city of Der. That Egyptian, slaving in 
Mesopotamia as the Hebrews slaved in the Delta, saw in the local cult some resemblance 
to beliefs with which he was familiar, and placed upon a brick in the temple of a 
reptile-god associated with a sun-god the disk-symbol and figure of his own sun-god, 
and his own holy viper. Where he saw a resemblance we are busily engaged in seeing 
differences; but he was essentially, though not archaeologically and historically, right, 
because the ancient Egyptian and Babylonian religions were based upon the same root 
conceptions, were accepted by the minds of men at the same stage, immensely remote 
from later ages. 
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ON EGYPTIAN ART 
By H. FRANKFORT 
I 


The Editor has, in a recent number of this Journal', drawn attention to the following 
paradoxical situation: while Egyptology finds within its domain an exceptionally rich 
legacy of art, Egyptological writings on the subject are of an appalling poverty of thought. 
Professor Peet therefore summarized at length some of Schiifer’s work, as an exception 
to the rule, and insisted on its fundamental importance, declaring that “he who has no 
knowledge of it has neither the right to criticise nor even the ability fully to appreciate 
an Egyptian work of art.” 

With this statement we fully agree; and it seems appropriate to strengthen the 
Editor’s plea for a less superficial treatment of Egyptian art by bringing to the fore some 
other recent studies, adequate to the subject and fruitful in results, but insufficiently 
known. The reason for this is significant in itself; these studies are all from the hand 
of scholars who are not Egyptologists but who were trained under the more developed 
discipline of classical archaeology”. And it is remarkable that their attitude and their 
methods differ, on the whole, from those adopted by Schiifer. 

Schifer has lately stated® what he believes to be the only scientific attitude towards 
Egyptian art: namely that one should try to penetrate as deeply as possible into all the 
manifestations of spiritual life of the Ancient Egyptians which have come down to us, to 
rouse in oneself what might be called Egyptian thought and feeling, and then to approach 
Egyptian art and interpret it. The classical scholars, however, have taken as their startin 
point the general and essential character of all art, that it is a creation of form, which 
can only be understood by an appreciation of its forma] qualities. Everything which is 
not form becomes, from this point of view, of entirely secondary importance : “We may 
know a great deal about a thing as it really exists—its history, composition, market value, 
its causes and its eflects—all that is as good as not there for the aesthetic attitude. It 
is all incidental; not present in the aesthetic object #.” 

This attitude is obviously legitimate, not only within the framework of a history of 
art, but also from the point of view of Egyptology. We cannot understand the ancient 
Egyptian to the full if we refuse to consider him as subject to aesthetic feeling, while 
continuing to interpret him as a religious or ethical being; we cannot understand him, 
or his culture, without treating his art as art, as an object of aesthetic contemplation. 
That this contemplation must result in the forming of distinct and intelligible conceptions 
in order to obtain scientific significance at all, is obvious. 


1 Journal, xvi, 147 fh 

* One example: for some years a lively arsiunent has been kept up about the ormin of the Keftimans. 
The most important evidence 1. saupphed by some Theban tomb-pamtings, Isat concervable that within 
the field of classical archaevlugy vor of the Justory of art: such evidence could continue to appear en bfor 
without any attempt at critical sifting between original and derived work ? 

3 Die Leistuny der uyyptischen Kunst. 11, 

! B. Bosanquet, Three lectures on vesthitic. 9. 
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This need not lead us to the extremist view “that the literary and anecdotic content 
of « work of visual art...is mere surplusage” (Clive Bell), so that it would be possible to 
sum up a work of art adequately and exhaustively in terms of form and colour. We 
grant the artistic (as distinct from the aesthetic) value of the content of a work of art; 
we admit that religious ideas and historical situations may form an essential part of it 
and that its aesthetic qualities do not exclusively constitute its nature, but we wish to 
acknowledge the formal character which it possesses gua work of art by insisting on the 
absolute necessity of formal analysis+. 

If in Egypt, as elsewhere, a work of art was mostly created with an ulterior motive 
extraneous to art, none the less it possessed immanent aesthetic properties without which 
it would not be a work of art at all. It has to be carefully established to what extent 
alien motives have influenced the genesis of the indivisible unity with which the work 
of art confronts us. Yet this is but a preliminary inquiry; we must next abstract from 
this unity—whatever its non-artistic ravson d’étre—its peculiarity as a work of art, which, 
therefore, must be a peculiarity of form. Now this peculiarity is not discovered by any 
purely subjective interpretation of art or of the intentions of the artist who produced 
the work2. It is established solely by a description of the actual, objectively controllable, 
formal qualities of that work. Thus the starting point and the outcome of this method 
of inquiry have a perfectly objective existence. 

A formal analysis cannot give more than an insight into formal qualities. These may 
next be interpreted, but each interpretation is subjective and pertains to cultural 
history. Here, indeed, Schafer’s method is appropriate. To reconstruct in the mind a 
comprehensive picture of a past civilization and thus to understand all its manifestations 
as organically related—such is the historian’s task. But it follows that the two methods 
envisaged in this section of our paper are by no means mutually exclusive, but that the 
application of the one should precede that of the other. In other words, Schifer skips 
a necessary preliminary stage: the interpretation of art in the context of cultural history 
should be preceded by an analysis of its formal qualities precisely as the interpretation 
of written documents in that same context is preceded by a critical examination of their 
linguistic qualities. 

In stating this we do not wish to detract from the fundamental value of Schifer’s 
ploneer-work. He himself would, indeed, be the first to admit that much remains to be 


1 We do not, of course, maintain that content and form have an existence independent of each other ; 
they are analytically distinguishable but actually inseparable. This is best formulated by Lipps, Grund- 
legung der Aesthetth, W, 32: “Inhalt des Kunstwerks ist das in dem Kunstwerk Geforinte, sofera es Gestult 
ast, und kinstlerische Form ist nichts auderes als die Daseinsweise des Inhalts, durch welche dieser eben 
zum Inhalt wird.” (The conteut of a work of art is that which has entered into its formal structure, but it 
is so only in so far as it has become form; and artistic form is nothing but the mode of existence of the 
content of the work of art, through which this actually becomes the content of a work of art.) Schafer does 
net always take this ‘aud especially Lipps’ own italicizing) into account. When he explains (Von 
cleygyptischer Kunst, 41) that certain early works of art are so sparing in their indications that one cannot 
know to the full what the artist wanted to suggest unless one takes into account later more explicit works, 
his argument is unexceptional from an Egyptological point of view, but wrong as far as the philosophy of 
art is concerned ; m these works of art the artist has not succeeded in expressing the full meaning which 
Schafer claims for them. 

2 On the insufficiency of psychological “explanations” see below, p. 38, n. 1. It is obvious that the 
artist need uot be conscions of the exact nature of the aesthetic properties of his creation. It is his business 
to shape matter, not to shape thoughts, much less to shape words. But see, for instances of CONSCIOUS 
stylization, Va. AL, 57. 
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done. And if we draw attention in this Journal to investigations undertaken by certain 
classical scholars, it is because they, though building on the results obtained by 
Schifer, have at least made a beginning of filling the lacuna left by him; for they have 
submitted Egyptian art to a critical formal analysis whenever it fell within the scope of 
their own researches. It is obvious that we are not in a position to appreciate the 
possibilities of this treatment of art if we have only a single quotation from Schifer’s 
writings with which to compare it. We shall therefore next review Schiifer’s ain work 
in the light of the foregoing considerations. 


II 


Schifer’s work, embodied in numerous articles and books, and lately formulated 
afresh in a third edition of his Von Aegyptischer Kunst}, has persistently, for over thirty 
years, aimed at an explanation of what appears strange to western eyes in the art of 
Ancient Egypt. This strangeness centres in the absence of perspective, or—to put it 
positively—in the way in which nature is rendered in the reliefs. It is obvious that every 
normal human eye at all times must see “in perspective.” But Schifer was the first to 
point out that the ancients were also conscious of this: in the Babylonian description of 
Etana’s ascent to heaven, we read that, while rising, he saw the earth become first the 
size of a cottage, then of a cake, and finally disappear altogether®. Yet no drawing in 
Egypt utilizes this observation to indicate distance by a decrease in the size of objects 
pictured. Pushing his researches further, Schifer has formulated a thesis of the utmost 
importance, which has hardly yet been recognized as it deserves by students of the history 
of art in general: the use of perspective, far from being natural or common, is not even 
usual; its principle has been discovered only once in the whole course of human history, 
and that in the fifth century B.c. in Greece. Perspective is only used, in the whole world, 
by such people as have come into touch, directly or indirectly, with Greek art of the fifth 
century. 

It is convenient to call the people who have never seen that art or its derivatives 
pre-Greek, though we have to include amongst those pre-Greeks all the untaught children 
of our own day as well as most primitive or semi-primitive peoples. The Babylonian 
evidence given above, and statements from modern primitives, establish the fact that the 
phenomena of perspective are perfectly well recognized by the pre-Greek artist. If he 
does not attempt to render them in his drawing it is with good reason: he considers the 
picture which his eye reveals as incorrect; in fact he knows “that things are not like 
that’’; and he draws what he knows, in principle. In practice he turns over in his mind 
the various aspects which he remembers of a given object and chooses those which best 
incorporate its characteristics, excluding, of course, all those which entail foreshortenings 
or in which some objects project in front of others. The best aspect is, on the whole, 
that of an object straight in front of him. I have said “objects,” but the pre-Greek 
artist may even treat parts of objects in this way; if it leads to his combining in the 
picture of one single object aspects of its parts from entirely different viewpoints, such as 
are never in reality seen together, there isno reason why that should trouble him at all; 
for he draws a picture more true than his visual impressions, a picture, however (and 


1 Leipzig, 1930; quoted here as T. A. A. 
2 Vl AL AL, 84th Schifer also compares [saiah Ix, 21, in connection with Num. xiii, 31 tf 
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this should never be forgotten), which he intends to be a rendering of nature just as does 
the draughtsman who uses perspective. But we must not make the mistake of thinking 
that the pre-Greek draughtsman chooses between perspective and ideoplastic drawing!. 
He has no choice; for perspective was only developed as a mode of rendering nature after 
the world of appearances had been acknowledged in contradistinction to that of the mind. 
The difference between the pre-Greek artist and the one who uses perspective is in the 
end one of logic. 

It will be clear that the pre-Greek artist could represent an object in many ways, and 
we know only too well that a number of Egyptian drawings are perfectly inexplicable 
for us because we do not know what the artist was picturing: and, on the other hand, 
there is no knowing how a pre-Greek artist is going to render any given object?. In 
practice the scarcity of invention among our kind is the reason why only a limited number 
of the many possible renderings are used, at least of common objects. This is the true 
meaning of that much abused phrase, the power of tradition in Egyptian art. Some 
great masters, during the first dynasties, invented and perfected certain formulae for 
rendering the human body, animals, etc., and these combined in such a magnificent 
manner clearness of meaning with decorative beauty that the inventions of later genera- 
tions are but variations on the original theme. 

The Egyptian relief stands most in need of explanation; but if the origin of its 
peculiarities is as deep-rooted as we have said above, there can be no doubt that the 
sculpture in the round of the Egyptian, and of all pre-Greek artists, must show related 
features. These Schafer has pointed out recently and therewith rounded off his work. 

We have given here the merest outline of Schifer’s view. What is characteristic is 
that he has undertaken to test it on nothing less than the whole of the extant Egyptian 
monuments. The reproach, often heard but seldom put into writing, that his work is 
over-elaborate betrays a profound misunderstanding of his purpose: Schifer is not out 
merely to formulate an ingenious theory, he wants to demonstrate how a particular 
attitude towards visual impressions, a particular view as to their reality, underlies the 
whole multifarious structure of Egyptian art. It is of the utmost value for Egyptology 
that his book should be as complete and comprehensive as it is; there is no type of 
representation and very few, if any, isolated instances, which cannot be found in it, 
brought into relation with the dominating idea of all pre-Greek art. 

Pre-Greek art, not merely Egyptian art. Let us be quite clear on this point: what 
is typically Egyptian escapes us here. If the logic of the Egyptian artist is practically 
the same as that of the artists of Babylon, Mexico and the Gold Coast, then we must 
consider this discovery as important, no doubt, but as marking no more than a first stage 


in our quest, from which an inquiry into the nature of Egyptian art can be profitably 
undertaken. 


' We cannot share Schafer s objection tu this term (1. d. A., 332). Even if the first author to use it, 
Verworn, has not very accurately detined its meaning, it is surely more convenient, and therefore better as 
a selentifie term, than the eumbersome compounds ‘“geradansichtig-vorstellig” and “schrdagansichtig- 
sebbildalinlich,” which suffer moreover from stressing the notion of “aspect” to which we have alsu adhered 
in the text, bat which isX, as Schafer admits (p. 97), not strictly speaking relevant. “ Tdeoplastie” and 
“physioplastic,” on the contrary, indicate the essential facts that either ideas or appearances underlie the 
forms used in the types of art thus distimguished: and that they do not contam in themselves the whole 
detinition of those contrasting types is a shortcounng which they share, of necessity, with most terms of 
classification. 

20 AL AL, 188-147. especidly 143. 
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Naturally Schafer also realized this!. He admits even that the rendering of nature 
does not affect the essence of art at all?, and distinguishes in a work of art first a basic, 
“Jogical’’ stratum determined by the attitude towards visual impressions which prevails 
in the community to which the art belongs; and secondly, upon this foundation, a “layer 
of expression.” We may for the moment accept this division, though the “layer of 
expression” contains a variety of heterogeneous elements, for instance the content as 
well as the aesthetic properties of the work of art; in any case this did not matter to 
Schiifer because he was, until quite recently, occupied exclusively with the basic, logical 
layer. It is true that he could not there touch upon what was most characteristic in his 
subject. But he was convinced that, once the strangeness of Egyptian art was explained, 
its beauty, in all its peculiarity, but also in all its strength, would speak for itself. Its 
strangeness, however, he found centred in its method of rendering nature. And it remains 
his great achievement to have shown convincingly that Egyptian art, granted a certain 
attitude towards visual impressions which differs from ours, is consistent in itself and 
- ean be fully understood. 

But recently and, one might say, under provocation, Schifer has devoted more 
attention to the “‘layer of expression.” For it is no longer the strangeness but the beauty 
of Egyptian art which is commented upon by the layman. Far from needing a justifica- 
tion or from being regarded as a mere prelude to the “perfect” art of Greece, Egyptian 
art has been the object of most enthusiastic admiration, and has been acclaimed, in the 
contemporary movement against impressionism, as an exemplary achievement conforming 
to the most modern artistic aspirations. Schifer could not let this assumption pass after 
having so carefully established the unbridgeable gulf which separates us from the 
Ancient Egyptians. Even if we create or admire non-perspective drawings or conven- 
tionalized sculpture, we cannot possibly do so without aesthetic preoccupation, naively, 
as the Egyptian did, for whom there did not exist an alternative method of representa- 
tion. Schafer maintains, therefore, that most modern admirers of Egyptian art acclaim 
as aesthetic values qualities which are rather of a logical nature. 

There is some truth in this contention, but it does not meet the case entirely. In 
fact there is a strong prima facie improbability that such a deeply-felt admiration for 
Egyptian art, a feeling moreover which is experienced in the first place by artists and 
art-critics, by those (that is) whose natural talent is most closely akin to that of the 
makers of the admired objects, should merely be based on a mistake. Schiifer has himself 
felt the need for a positive refutation of those recent expressions of opinion, and this 
could only take the shape of an interpretation by himself of the “layer of expression.”’ 
Two sections of the latest edition of his book deal with this subject (pp. 17-70) and we 
find there, under the caption “The nature of Egyptian art,” the following subjects: 
characterization of it by examples; relation to other arts; architecture, music and dance, 
poetry, religion; forms of the landscape. Next follow, under ‘“‘the creative forces,” the 
following subjects: works of art possess not only aesthetic forces; inborn formal inclina- 
tions of artists; material; tools; technique: content; use; style; priesthood; kingship; 


? One instructive example with which Schifter himself distinguishes the various spheres (WV. A. AL, 343). 
“That we see in each Egyptian drawing of a haud the thumb and fingers fully figured side by side, that 
belongs to the style of all pre-Greek, ideoplastie work ; that the four fingers are put closely together and 
show the nails drawn in profile, that is Egyptian style. That the fingertips ure elegantly curved backwards, 
that is the style of one particular period in Egypt: the New Kingdom.” 

2 VL. AL 16: 229, end: 330, 
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artists. Naturally such subjects, treated by a scholar and a connoisseur like Schiifer, give 
rise to discussions which are most precious and illuminating. And yet they remain a 
series of unsystematic remarks, striking and most valuable digressions indeed, but 
unsatisfactory because their number and arrangement seem arbitrary and without 
finality. If we remember that this book was originally written to explain the rendering 
of nature in Egyptian art, and if we next glance over the headings enumerated just now 
in our text, the reason for this inadequacy becomes clear: for here precisely is the lacuna 
revealed to which we have drawn attention in the first section of this paper: on the one 
hand Schifer has established the logical foundation upon which Egyptian art was 
developed; on the other he is now attempting to appreciate it within the context of 
cultural history. The critical preparation, however, to which art must be submitted 
before it can suitably be assimilated by cultural history, is nowhere to be found. Egyptian 
art in itself, as a peculiar formal phenomenon, has not been made the focus of attention 
at all. This omission has two far-reaching consequences. In the first place Schafer loses 
the only possible approach to an understanding of the aesthetic value of Egyptian art, 
which lies in the elucidation of those formal qualities that possess an aesthetic value 
for the Ancient Egyptians, as well as for us. He furthermore loses the opportunity of 
checking the precise extent of his “logical layer’ within the work of art. And it will 
appear upon closer scrutiny that Schafer overrates the influence of the pre-Greek system 
of rendering nature, both as regards the forms of Egyptian art and as regards the true 
source of modern admiration; and if he does not underrate the aesthetic values of 
Egyptian art, he most certainly underrates our ability to bring these values within 
objective and intelligible formulae, which enable us to understand them intellectually 
in addition to submitting to the feeling which they inspire?. 

If we have found in the history of Schafer’s own work the reason why he falls short 
in this matter, we may add that the issue has been hopelessly confused by the admirers 
of Egyptian art themselves. Even if one leaves alone their purely subjective expressions 
of delight, which are not capable of rational treatment, there remain discussions—like 
the well-known chapter in Frau Fechheimer’s Plastik der Aegypter—in which authors 
do not confine themselves to stating which aesthetic properties are peculiar to and 
admirable in Egyptian art, but interweave such statements with quotations from 
Egyptian texts and references to Egyptian religion. Such discussions obviously leave 
their legitimate concern with art to embark on a treatment of Egyptian civilization as a 


PIn Die Leistuny der ugyptischen Kunst, p. 36, Schafer shows how the stylistic peculiarities of the 
works of art depend on the inborn “formal propensities” of the artists which we can “read off” from their 
works but never explain.” This shows the difference in standpoint between him and the modern school of 
philosophy of art. As soon as the artist is taken into account, in every psychological “explanation,” we do 
lose at once contact with reality, more than ever in the case of ancient art. But we are not bound by 
Schafer’s alternative of either “explaining” psychologically the propensities of the artist or hesitatingly 
registering sume peculiarities which strike us in a work. It is possible to take the works of art themselves, 
1n their undoubted actuality, as our object, and explore their formal qualities exhaustively and systemati- 
cally, Not psychology but morphology is required. We are particularly anxious not to be misunderstood 
where we emphasize the limitations of the work of a scholar for whom we feel the deepest admiration. It 
would be absurd to suggest that Schafer is not fully alive to the aesthetic value of Egyptian art, and we 
may quote a few places, such a» Vi A. AL, 9, 43 ff. 189 ete, where he actually touches upon this aspect of 
it. But he does net know how to turn it to use in a scientitic appreciation of Egyptian art. It is here that 
Egyptology can protit from the discoveries of the philosophers of art inentioned in the beginning of the third 
section of this paper. 
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unity manifest in the various departments of spiritual life. If Schafer objects to this 
treatment because of the insufficiency of our material or of the incompetence of an author 
(as in the case of Worringer) one can heartily agree. But it is obvious that the real 
problem is entirely obscured in such a controversy. The essential problem is whether 
we can make statements concerning Egyptian art which attain to scientific accuracy, and 
so are conducive to a better understanding of the subject. We have, in the first section 
of this paper, given the theoretical considerations which justify those statements if they 
conform to a certain standard of objectivity, and which, in fact, establish the position 
that they alone can do justice to the most essential quality of Egyptian art. We must 
now show their application in an example. This, in the absence of illustrations, is an 
awkward undertaking, for we are apt to lose sight of the fact that the abstractions with 
which we deal have actual existence only in the rich variety of modifications extant in 
the monuments. We may try, however, to consider here, as far as the present circum- 
stances permit, such a fundamental formal characteristic of Egyptian sculpture as its 
“cubism}.” 

The cubism of Egyptian statues in the round is most pronounced in the case of works 
in stone. It consists, roughly, in an approach of the composition to a series of block- 
forms. The main surfaces and planes, and also the main lines (such as those of the 
limbs), are so disposed, at right angles or in parallels, as to suggest the squareness of a 
block. It is not as if the finished statue were imperfectly freed from its original block of 
stone. On the contrary, its very cubism stresses the three-dimensional definition of the 
statue by a clearer elaboration of its coordinates than less cubistic forms of sculpture 
allow; and thus the statue is emphatically constituted as a self-contained object in 
space. 

If it is, for this very reason, well suited to be admired by contemporary sculptors 
whose ideals have been voiced in this country by Mr. Eric Gill, and in Germany, for 
instance, by Adolf Hildebrand, must we therefore judge the recognition of the cubism 
inherent in Egyptian art as merely a product of modern imaginings? Is Schifer right to 
brand this approach as an “‘egoistical enjoyment” of Egyptian art, sharply contrasted 
with a purely scientific, unselfish study? How, then, does he account for this cubism, 
the existence of which cannot be denied? He considers it a necessary corollary to the 
pre-Greek way of rendering nature; it follows from the predominance which the four 
main aspects (front, back and sides) assume in the consciousness of the pre-Greek 
artist. But here we find that exaggeration of the importance of this factor to which we 
have alluded already, and it is easy to show that Schiafer’s explanation does not account 
for the fact. In the first place we know other schools of pre-Greek art; they share with 
Egypt the method of rendering nature but they do not show this cubism in their 
statuary, and in some cases, for instance in Babylon or in the Congo, they adhere to 
perfectly well-defined but completely different aesthetic formulae, as we shall see. 

In the second place the history of Egyptian art itself shows us that the cubistic forms 
were deliberately chosen from amongst other possibilities. During the early dynasties 
attitudes are admitted in statuary and details are arranged in a way which is definitely 


1 The term 1s bad in so far as it might suggest any connection with a certain school of modern art. 
But as it is such an extremely useful word to denote a set of aesthetic peculiarities, aud as, on the other 
hand, the particular modern movement denoted by this word is already defunet and its prozramme for- 
gotten, there is every chance that “cubism” may survive with some such connotation as we have viven it 
in the text without causing actual confusion. 
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less cubistic than those which the mature works display’. In the confusion of the two 
Intermediate Periods similar phenomena can be observed. But each time when sculpture 
rises again to its full power, after the political upheavals have lost their effect, the 
variations to which we refer are dropped. Why is this? The only reason which presents 
itself is also valid for us; the types accepted by Egyptian tradition are aesthetically 
superior to the others. 

Let us consider this statement somewhat in detail. We have already noticed a first 
aesthetic quality which the cubism of an Egyptian statue possesses: its self-sufficiency, 
self-containedness, its complete plastic corporeality, its independence as an object in space 
clearly constituted by the emphatic elaboration of its coordinates from the block of stone 
of indeterminate extension. This quality Central American art, for instance, does not seem 
to possess; in Babylonian sculpture, if present in any marked degree, it is the consequence 
of an entirely different aesthetic formula: not the cube but the cylinder is the ground- 
form underlying sculptural compositions in that country, and its importance, as regards 
corporeality, is found not in a stress on coordinates but in the possession of an unbroken 
circular surface which, returning on itself, defines the spatial limits of the object in con- 
junction with the vertical axis?. If we choose, at random, a third example we may refer 
to negro sculpture, which achieves the same end by a much more complicated and subtle 
proceeding: besides a common use of cylindrical bodies there is a certain stress laid on 
the depth (if we regard the front view) by a slight bending of arms and legs in standing 
statues, by an accentuation of forward projections such as breasts, forehead and stomach, 
the last two parts often shaped as termini of a curiously scooped-out plane of great 
efficacy from the view-point of corporeality. 

In all these cases, in Egypt, Babylon and Negro Africa, we have to deal with an art 
which renders nature in the pre-Greek way; in all three cases the statues are symmetrical, 
“frontal,” “geradansichtig.” But all this, though it should be realized, is of entirely 
secondary importance in comparison with the strikingly different solutions found in these 
three cultural provinces of the problem of how to give corporeality to a statue. And the 
study of these different solutions of a formal problem will lead, if followed up, to an 
insight into the essential differences between the art of those provinces, and into the 
mentality of its makers. 

With the problem of corporeality we have not exhausted the aesthetic significance 
of the cubism of Egyptian art. A second aesthetic quality lies in the harmony which 
it is able to produce between material and form in Egyptian stone sculpture; it does 
admirable justice to the impenetrability, weight, massiveness and refractory nature of 
the material; and the relation of works in stone to those in other materials should be 
investigated 3, 

L By, Lb rukoupolis t, Plan, ov Capart, Débuts de Curt, fig. 180, both with an anti-cubistie disposition of 
arms and legs, though the statues are, of course, built up in accordance with the pre-Greek method and 


show. in fact more clearly than aesthetic perfection would allow, the predominance of the four main aspects. 
See also the discussion of the seat, p. 41. 


? Examples are given below, pp. 47—48. 

3 To this subject another classical scholar, E. Loewy, has devoted an admirable study, which, however, 
leaves everything for Egyptian art still undone (Stela und Erz, in Kuustgeschichtliche Anczeiyen, Beiblutt der 
Mitthelunyen des Lnstituts fur Ousterrecchische Geschichtsforschiung, Viena, 1913)—How much a special 
inquiry into this matter is needed becomes clear when we notice that Schafer (J. .L. AL, pp. 48-50) touches 
in the course of one discussion not less than three distinct problems without determining the exact pro- 
vince of one of them: firstly the aesthetic qualities of stonework in comparison with wood- and copper-work 
and here should also be distinguished the problein of composition—to which Schafer’s “Geschlossenheit” 
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A tuird quality of Egyptian cubism is the harmonious contrast which it affords 
between organic and inorganic form; the relation between architecture and sculpture 
may be considered as part of this formal problem, for if, in the statues of Rahotep and 
Nofert, this contrast is effected by leaving stone standing as a smooth background 
behind the figures, in the mortuary temple of Chephren the same effect is achieved by 
placing the statues against the smooth square pillars, and in the New Kingdom temples 
by building up pillars and figures together, as in the case of the Osiride pillars. It is typical 
of the Egyptian that he requires smooth stone for the contrast with the organic form 
and never uses the rough matrix of his statue, as Michelangelo and Rodin did. But 
that in all cases the contrast in Egypt is harmonious and not discordant follows precisely 
from that cubism which reshapes organic forms so that they are not incongruous with 
their block-built surroundings. 

We may take for our last example in the round a matter of detail, and for that 
purpose follow up the last mentioned formal problem, the contrast between organic and 
inorganic form within the work of art itself. This can best be done in the case of seated 
statues, for here the contrast exists between figure and seat. In passing we may remark 
that the arms of chairs, which we know to have existed in reality, are never rendered in 
sculpture in the round, no doubt because they would confuse the contrast which we have 
just mentioned. Furthermore we note that down to Zoser’s time the seat is more or less 
elaborately shown to be a chair, with legs and curved supports; such details are indicated 
especially on the sides. In the famous diorite statue of Chephren there is, in the front 
view, a very intricate play of contrast between the sculptured lions of the throne-legs 
and the comparatively gigantic figure of the king. But Egyptian art rejects, on the 
whole, all these elaborations of detail in favour of the least realistic but most effective 
contrast: already in the limestone statues of Chephren we find the seat reduced to a 
simple square block of stone, with, at most, a shallow decorative design in relief on the 
sides. Here again our own aesthetic judgement gives us the only explanation of this 
decision of Egyptian art by revealing the purity and strength of the contrast which exists 
between the conventionalized seat and the rounded forms of the figure. 

Tlaving dealt with some aspects of sculpture in the round, and having also discussed 
one representative matter of detail, we may now glance for a moment at relief work. 
We may choose as representative the period of El-‘Amarnah, during which the reliefs 
reflect very completely the tendencies of the new school of art. There is no doubt that 
Schifer is the greatest authority on the period, and it is not a stricture on his invalu- 
able work, but merely a statement of a significant fact, to say that we do not possess 
from his pen a precise account of the points in which ‘Amarnah art. differs from what 


refers—and that of harmony between material and form); secondly the ditferent posuulities of stonework 
in comparison with wood- and copper-work, where the technical linutatious properly belong: aud thirdly 
the different nature of art in its infancy, maturity and decadence, a problem not explicitly posed by Schafer 
but introduced tacitly in the choice of some of his examples. For instance, 1t is net typical for stonework 
that the sceptres of the standing figure are shown as in the Louvre statue of Sepa, where the early artist 
proceeded with childlike care, not daring to subordinate accuracy to beauty; typical for the mature stene- 
work is that these sceptres are simply omitted because stonework will not allow of the disposal of the arms 
in such a way as to make the harmonious meorporation of the sceptres possible in contrast with wood- 
and copper-work). Schafer is, even in such discussions as the one to which we refer, throughout muder the 
spell of the question how nature is rendered and this explains the confusion of the argument. Compare 
also the great importance which he attaches to the “filling,” the stone left standing between arms and 
trunk for instance, an importance which it dees not seem to possess if considered as a formal element. 
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precedes it. We have to thank him for numerous studies which explain the meaning, 
the content of works of the new school; we possess furthermore some fascinating 
chapters in which he describes to us the life, religion and art of Akhenaten’s time. But 
his treatment of the artistic innovations themselves may be summed up in the following 
quotation which serves to introduce the word “expressionism” as a label for the 
‘Amarnah period in the history of Egyptian art. Schafer says: “The traditional subtle 
beauty of Egyptian art, excluding all excesses, must now suddenly have appeared empty 
and external to the young king and his circle, too narrow, in fact, to contain the stormy 
feelings which possessed them!.” This surely is true. It is also true that the reliefs 
at El--Amarnah are more expressive of feeling than those which precede them. But if 
Schifer applies to this art the term “expressionism,” which denotes a movement in 
modern art in which the rendering of visual impressions is sacrificed to a use of shapes 
and colours chosen because of the expressive value they possess for the artist, he either 
confuses “expressionism” and “expressiveness” or he introduces an explanation for the 
new features in ‘Amarnah art without having studied these features in themselves. This 
omission becomes particularly clear if we observe that Schafer supports his interpretation 
by references to the literature and the religion of the Atenists. 

On the other hand a formal analysis of the new art of El-‘Amarnah was attempted 
in the Egypt Exploration Society’s publication The Mural Painting of El-‘Amarnah. It 
was shown in detail, by studying -first isolated figures, then those combined to form 
groups, and finally the wall-decorations as a whole, that we find there, in contrast with 
older Egyptian art, “a conscious attempt to make the visual perception, the observation 
of the actual appearance of nature, the basis of the artistic process.” The heightened 
expressiveness of ‘Amarnah art was not stressed particularly because it was considered 
to be merely a consequence of the new importance attached to appearances, which 
allowed the expressive attitudes and groupings observed in actuality to be rendered in 
the reliefs and drawings’. According to this view, then, the prevailing attitude at 
El-‘Amarnah was diametrically opposed to “expressionism”; and this view, no less than 
Schiifer’s, can be supported by reference to the literature and religion of the period, in 
which great stress is laid throughout on “truth %.” 


Y seyyptische und heutiye Kunst, in Die Antike, tt (1927), 240. 

? In reply to Schafer’s objection that we have underrated there the emotional element in ‘Amarnah art 
(Vy ul. A. 364, n, 30 e) we should like to refer to our interpretation of the relief from Parennefer’s tomb, 
Mural Puinting, p. 9. 

> For the meaning of the word in this context we must quote from Mural Puinting, 27: “The truth at 
which Akhenaten was aiming was, at least in the sphere of art, truth of a particular and very limited kind, 
the subjective truth of the senses; it was characteristic of Akhenaten’s self-centred nature that he ignored 
the objective, universal truth which the traditional formal language of earlier Egyptian art had tried to 
express.” Thus the formulae with which Egyptian art renders the concept ‘king’ imply youthful strength, 
dignity, health ; statues are merely repetitions of the formula with such modifications of facial features as 
to make identification in each case possible. Any given Pharaoh may have had only one eye, or may have 
heen an imbecile, or larne, but we shall never know it from his portraits, not because the sculptor was 
anxious to flatter his master, but Lecause such incidental infirmities were less important to an Egyptian 
than the general truth that the figure represented the King of the Two Lauds; and from this notion the 
possession of perfect physique, of dignity, ete., was as inseparable as the wearing of the uraeus. But when, 
under Akhenaten, the sculptors worked on his Karnak statues, the king must have questioned the truth 
of the portraits which they were making in accordance with the age-old generalizing attitude of their 
people. He must have pointed out to them his own physical peculiarities and insisted that they should he 
reudered. No claim could be more revolutionary. For on the one hand Akhenaten must have offended the 
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Thus we find two theories in conflict, both pertaining to cultural history, both 
supported by evidence from written sources of the period, but explaining new features 
in the art of El-‘Amarnah, the one as a consequence of an increased sentimentality, a 
predominance of feeling over restraint and traditionalism, the other as caused by an 
increased value attached to “truth.” Within the scope of cultural history the conflict is 
insoluble, unless we question the new art itself as to its origin: it then appears from an 
analysis of its forms that the new expressiveness is a consequence of a closer rendering 
of visual impressions, for side by side with certain forms which are, indeed, expressive 
no less than realistic, there are many others which have no expressive value at all but 
can only be explained as an attempt to render actual appearance!. Thus the conflicting 
explanations of the art of El-‘Amarnah provide a particularly clear example of the 
necessity of formal analysis as a preliminary stage in the interpretation of art, and of the 
effect of the lacuna left in Schifer’s work between the elucidation of the logical basis of 
Egyptian art and its interpretation in the context of cultural history. We hope then no 
longer to meet with opposition when we repeat that there are a number of facts 
relevant to art which have to be organized as scientific knowledge; which, from being 
first perceived by aesthetic feeling, must be made conscious, intelligible and thereby 
expressible; and that such an undertaking cannot be dismissed as “egoistical enjoyment” 
of Egyptian art, in contrast with the scientific, historical attitude which asks “what has 
been, and how has it been??” On the contrary, we may claim with Wolfflin that 
a formal analysis of ancient works of art is a condition sine qua non of their under- 
standing’. 


moral susceptibilities of his contemporaries by thus giving personal and incidental characteristics pre- 
cedence over norms universally valid and therefore exclusively worthy of being incorporated in the 
monuments. Aud on the other hand he required his sculptors to break radically with every tradition of 
their craft. Let us not forget that an Egyptian artist was trained in building up tigures, according to fixed 
schemes, out of parts which he had learned previously to furin according to fixed formulae, He could not 
possibly look naively at nature with a view to copying it; his ostraca, sketches made of first impressions, 
are there to prove to us that this was so; we clearly see in thei that there was never a question of visual 
impressions being obtained first, and being then translated into conventional forms; the visual impressions 
became actually conscious in the shape of those conventions. Thus the Karnak seulptors were required by 
Akhenaten (that is, by an outsider, but by one whe had the power to inake compliance with his wishes a 
matter of life and death) to execute their work according tu a standard of perfection with which they were 
not conversant and which went against their whole method of conceiving a piece of sculpture. What could 
they do but return to their rejected models and belabour the shapes and distend the usual forms which. of 
necessity, must form the basis of their modelling ? Surely they would rather exaggerate than risk to appear 
unwilling to do as they were told. If the colossi, requiring in any case monumental treatment because of 
their size, were singularly unsuitable for such experiments, we may sce in other early works of the reign, 
such as the Berlin family-relief and its cognates, extremes to which the aitists were driven before, at 
El-‘Amarnah itself, some masters found the aesthetic possibilities of the new attitude towards appearances 
which Akhenaten required. But ‘expressionism,’ ¢e. a wilful distortion of observed forms in order to 
express emotion, enters nowhere into the matter. If in certain instances (the king praying; the rewarding 
of an official) emotion was observed in actual life, the newly legitimized interest in the rendering of 
appearances led to a rendering of these observations alongside with others in the rehefs. Thus the 
expressiveness of Egyptian art was heightened at El-‘Amarnah, but the process by which this was done 
was the opposite to that adopted by ‘expressionists,’ 

1 Here belong such details as the drawing of the outside of the foot with all five toes, and all the facts 
relating to composition which were enumerated in Jdfural Painting. 

+ Die Leistuny der tyyptischen Kunst, 10. 

§ Preface to the sixth edition of Aunstyeschichiliche Grundheyritte. 
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The further inquiry into the nature of Egyptian art should never lose sight of 
Schiifer’s work, because we have to account throughout for a rendering of nature based 
on premises which are not our own: and also because he so admirably demonstrates the 
variety of ways in which form in Egyptian art is affected by this pre-Greek attitude 
tuwards visual impressions. But if at all times Schifer’s work must form the starting- 


point for the study of Egyptian art, progress now lies in a direction which he has 
consistently avoided. 


Til 


The systematic study of art as such, of art as creation of form, was only in- 
augurated about forty years ago. But Egyptian art has actually been considered by 
Riegl. the founder of the new “science of art1,” in his epoch-making Stilfragen, at least 
as far as its decorative characteristics are concerned. He discovered two leading forces 
in Egyptian ornamentation: “‘the accentuation of terminations,” and the “filling of 
angles.”” He also drew attention to the absence of functional significance in the 
decorative art of Egypt. The peculiar character of a border, for instance, or of a corner, 
is as little grasped (or, at least, as little expressed in design) as, in architecture, the 
weight-bearing character of the columns. Riegl’s main theme is, however, the con- 
tinuous development of vegetable ornament, as an illustration of the decisive influence of 
formal qualities in the history of art. He demonstrates that the Egyptians were the first 
to stylize flowers for ornamental purposes, that their designs were taken over and 
elaborated by Phoenicians and Assyrians, acquired an unprecedented richness of harmony 
in Greece, and survive to this day. 

In its subsequent growth the new “Kunstwissenschaft” has drawn its material 
naturally from schools of art better known and nearer to us than that of Egypt. And if 
the study of Egyptian art has recently been elucidated by an application of the newly- 
won insight, this gain has been made incidentally; a number of classical archaeologists 
have undertaken to apply to their own subject the results which Rieg] and Wickhof, 
Dvofak and Wolfflin, Schmarsow and Wulff had obtained in dealing with the art of other 
periods. Thus these classical scholars touched upon Egypt whenever, in their research, 
early Greek art required the foil of earlier Near Eastern achievement. And it is not 
altogether fair to lift their references to Egypt from the contexts in which they are 
suinetimes buried; but we do so because nothing seems so well suited to suggest what 
reinains to be done as the success of these inroads of outsiders into Egyptology. 

Two very important works can merely be mentioned here without any attempt at 
summarizing their contents. In the excellent history of ancient oriental art by Curtius? and 
in Evers’ standard work on Middle Kingdom sculpture? formal analysis plays a leading 
part, and its results are most illuminating. But both Evers and Curtius avowedly set 


1 Allgemeine Kunstwissenschaft’ is an awkward term to translate. It is distinct from “ Aesthetic” 
mi that it i net concerned with the idea of the beautiful but with the actual works of art in the fullness 
of their varied significance. And © philosophy of art” seems to suggest an interpretation of art as a ineans 
te an end, which not only runs counter to much of contemporary thought but also should not be tacitly 
assnmied in the designation of the science which has to investigate, amongst others, this very problern. 

2 Ludwig Curtius, Die Antike Kunst, 1, in Handbuch der Kunstiissenschaft, hegriindet von F. Biirger, 
Berlin-Nenbabelsberg, 1913. 

* Hans Gerhard Evers, Stvut wus dein Stein, Denkauder, Geschichte und Bedeutung der uegyptischen 
Phastih withrend dis Mitth ren Reichs, Miinchen, 1929, 
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out to interpret art in connection with ancient civilization, and the subjectivity of their 
work increases, of course, in proportion with its interpretative character. Moreover, the 
formal analysis is so deeply interwoven with the account of the historical development 
that it does not reach the stage of generalization, but exists throughout in the shape of 
comment on single works or periods; these appear, in fact, more often than not in an 
entirely new light, thanks to the acuteness of observation and the sensitive understanding 
of these authors. Moreover, the second volume of Evers’ work consists of a reasoned 
catalogue of the details of Middle Kingdom sculpture in their historical development, by 
means of which the dating of newly found works should be an easy matter, while its 
distinctive features compared with the art of the Old and New Kingdoms are clearly 
established. 

A work which provides us with purely objective data is Moebius’ inquiry into the 
history of the seated figure!. The study of the type reveals, among other things, a 
striking contrast between Egypt and Babylon. In Egyptian art the seated figure is a 
predominant motive, admirably suited to a tectonic, cubistic treatment. The Babylonians 
hardly do justice to the aesthetic possibilities which it contains. In fact Moebius has to 
coin the phrase “oriental silhouette” to follow up in Anatolia and early Greece a seated 
type in which the angles at knees and hip, which are typical for the seated pusture, are 
so far neglected as to produce a more or less continuous line from neck to feet. Some 
early statues one must actually turn round to be sure whether they are meant as seated 
or standing figures. Moebius draws attention to the fact that the Babylonians mostly 
treat figures wrapped in heavy clothing, a subject which it is difficult to bring into line 
with the exigencies of the seated type, while it suits the standing figure well. The paper 
contains, furthermore, interesting remarks on the composition of more than one statue 
into groups, the realistic development of the motive at El-‘Amarnah, the influence of the 
Egyptian type on Assyria. 

The work, however, which is most completely in line with the considerations with 
which we started and demonstrates most clearly how much a formal analysis of Egyptian 
art may contribute to its understanding, is beyond doubt Matz’ monograph on early 
Cretan seals. Matz considers in the course of his argument three well-defined problems 


1 Hans Moebius, Uber Form und Bedentuny der sitzenden Cestult in der Kunst dex Urivats und der 
Griechen, in Mittheilunyen des Deutschen Archueoloyischen Lustituts, Athenische Abteiling, Vol. x11, Berlin, 
1927. 

2 Friedrich Matz, Die fruhkretischen Siegel, eine Catersuchunag uber das Werden des intnoischen Stiles, 
Berlin, 1928, We rust refer here to two articles of Matz and one of Krahmer, of which we cannot accept 
the conclusions. Matz (Zur Komposition ucgyptischer Wandbilder, in Juhrbuch des Deutschen Archieo- 
logischen Instituts, xxxvu, 39 ff.; and Dus Motte des Gefullenen, in op, cit., XXXVIII-IX' objects that 
Schifer’s interpretation does not separate Egyptian art from primitive art all over the world, and attempts 
to show that the differentiation existed even before the Old Kingdom in an adaptation of ideographic 
formulae to visual impressions. The first stage of that adaptation is the introduction of a groundline on 
which the figures are placed; this occurs on the Narmer—in contrast with the earher Iunter’s—pualette. 
The next step is the introduction of the frieze, which cuts up a decorated surface into a number of hori- 
zontal strips. Matz maintains that, whatever was the motive that led to the troduction of the frieze, its 
employment must unavoidably produce a conception of the corporeality of the objects which it contamed ; 
these, standing on the groundline, would appear against the remaining surface of the frieze, ie. the back- 
ground, in a way which suggested vaguely the sky or soil mounting to a high horizon. To prove this 
point, and to show its development in the history of Egyptian art, Matz studies in detail hunting and battle 
scenes, and, as a detail from these again, the fallen figure in Egyptian reliefs. It is obvious that we are on 
very dangerous ground with Matz’ contention. It is not a far cry from here to the popular, mistaken, per- 
spective luterpretation of Egyptian drawings which Schiffer has been at such pains to dispel. And the 
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and contrasts the solutions which are adopted in Egypt, Babylonia and Crete respectively. 
The problems are: the decoration of a circular surface; the groundform of plastic com- 
position; the interrelation of the wall-decorations within a room. It is extremely im- 
portant that Matz, starting from a registration of observed facts, finds that the solutions 
of these problems in one civilization are intimately connected, and contrast with the 
solutions found in the other two cultural centres. The inference can only be that the 
similarity of the solutions found in one civilization for these three problems is due to an 
element peculiar to that civilization or to the mentality of its bearers. No better proof 
could be given of the essential character of the discoveries to which a formal analysis of 
ancient art may lead. 

The decoration of a circular surface in Egypt is throughout effected in one of two 
ways (pp. 39-50): either the surface is cut up by two lines crossing at right angles in 
the centre, or the circular character of the surface is ignored and adapted as well as 
possible to a frieze-decoration. The radial cross occurs already on the white-on-red cross- 
lined bowls of the Early Predynastic Period, and recurs in glazed bowls of the New 
Kingdom, where the simple cross has become more elaborate and mostly consists of four 
lotus flowers. Sometimes, especially in metal bowls, we find animals or boats arranged 
in what looks at first sight like a continuous frieze round the centre, but appears at once, 
on closer scrutiny, to be a cross-wise composition. If we then remember that many a 
flower-shaped faience calix, round in section at the stem, takes all of a sudden a square 
shape at the rim, we see the appropriateness of Matz’ remark that the Egyptian attempts 
in all these cases the “squaring of the circle.” Examples of this type of composition can 
be multiplied: we may add to the foregoing some of the spiral designs on the scarabs 
of the Middle Kingdom, which are on the whole however much freer than similar com- 
positions in other periods; yet often the four main coils of the designs lie at the end of 
the two main axes which, if drawn, would cut up the oval surface in four equal parts. It 
is clear that this type of decoration may easily develop into one which stresses one of the 
two axes only, and neglects the other. This happens in some button-seals and in certain 
glazed bowls where above and below a line a “ horizontal” scene is drawn, so that one must 
turn the bowl round, after having looked at one scene, to contemplate the other. One step 
further and we find bowls where a main segment is cut off by a horizontal line and 
contains a frieze-like design, while the remaining segment is merely treated as subordinate 
and contains filling-ornament. Here the circular character of the surface which had to 
be decorated is simply ignored. But even in the other cases it is clear that the circle 


present writer is convinced that Matz’ assumption is not justified, except in the case of the art of El- 
‘Atmarnah and its Ramesside descendants, where a timid approach to the rendering of spatial relations is 
attempted but hardly found. We may agree with Schafer that any interpretation of Egyptian art which 
does not appeal to an adaptation of visual impressions in the last resort only, when all ideoplastic means 
of interpretation have failed, loses all certainty of attaining the original meaning of the picture, and risks 
“seeing mto it” what was never intended by its makers. 

Tf Matz thus tends to confuse the essential contrast between perspective and pre-Greek art, Gerhard 
Krahmer (Figur und Ruum in der Aegyptischen uad Griechisch-Archaischen K unst, 28tes Hallisches 
Winckelnannsprogramm, Halle, 1931) seems to have focussed that difference so intently that the two 
types of artistic production seem to him too far apart for one human being to understand both. It seems 
tu us that he has contributed nothing to his subject which cannot be found in other discussions with less 
intricately-phrased abstract notions. A certain number‘of remarks are interesting, as those referring to the 
gradual increase in detail of the ideoplastic formulae which are apt to approach the organic form and the 


understanding thereof ‘tas it were by way of integration” (p. 18), or about the absence of the pure profile in 
Egyptian relief (p. 62 f.. 
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did not provide the Egyptians with a particularly congenial decorative problem to solve. 
The most typical characteristic of the circle, that it is defined by its centre and its circum- 
ference, and that a design, to do justice to it, should be neutral in any direction except 
in that of the radii, did not lead to any decorative discoveries in Egypt as it did in Crete. 
Matz and especially Valentin Miller! show that the Cretan not only invented remarkable 
geometrical designs of a whirl-type, but even composed elaborate scenes in such a way 
that everywhere the figures use the circumference as groundline and are therefore standing 
along the radii. This, by the way, explains the rocks “hanging down” from the top of 
the Cretan frescoes. In Babylonia (pp. 80-88; 93) we find, in the stamp-seals and in the 
decorated bowls from Susa I, for instance, designs which differ from those of Crete and Egypt 
alike. They do not neglect the typical elements of the circle nor do they fill it, as it were, 
from the outside inward, but they use complicated designs in which all the elements— 
centre, periphery and radius—are equally reflected. It is obvious that this discussion 
cannot be followed satisfactorily without illustrations, but these are provided in Matz’ 
book, to which we here merely want to draw attention. In the absence of these it seems 
furthermore pointless to follow up the argument by which the criteria of style, once 
established, may be used to trace Asiatic influences in Crete or Egypt, or Egyptian in- 
fluences radiating in opposite directions, problems which concern even those archaeologists 
who do not consider art their special subject. The soundness of the stylistic criteria 
discovered by Matz is vindicated, as we have already suggested above, by independent 
phenomena observed in the field of sculpture and architecture (p. 50; 89-93). The 
cubism of Egyptian sculpture which we have discussed above is an obyious correlative 
of the “squaring of the circle.”” But any visitor to the British Museum who steps aside 
from the Egyptian Sculpture Gallery to look at the statue of Assurnasirpal will be struck 
by the absence of such a cubism. In western Asia it is not the cube but the cylinder 
which underlies sculptural composition. A well-known statue of a seated goddess dis- 
covered by Mr. Woolley at Ur? shows this strikingly: the hands folded on the breast 
unite the arms in a horizontal curve which accentuates the circumference of the cylinder ; 
the uniform covering of vertical wavy lines, which represent a garment if we consider 
the “content” of the statue, finds its formal significance in the stress they lay on an 
unbroken surface ; especially in the side-view the approach to the cylinder is remarkable ; 
moreover, the lines continue there in the statue’s hair-dress, thus unifying the greatest 
possible vertical extent of ‘“‘cylinder-mantle.’”’ Finally we notice the birds at the side of 
the throne, which curve all round the block of stone, their tails being visible in the back- 
view, and their heads belonging almost to the front-view; all of the forementioned 
arrangements would be abhorrent to an Egyptian artist. The bronze statue of Napirasu 
in the Louvre is another clear instance of the contrast with Egypt, arms and skirt 
beautifully accentuating the cylindrical ground-form. Or take the obelisks: in Egypt 
the square section is acknowledged by the decorative scheme, which treats each side as 
an independent unit, complete in itself. The “black obelisk” of Shalmanasser in the 
British Museum is square in section, and I wonder whether that shape was adopted in 
imitation of the impressive Egyptian monuments. For the essential qualities of this square 
object are as little exploited in Assyria as the circular surface was in Egypt: continuous 
horizontal friezes of figures run all round it, and on the neighbouring obelisk of Assur- 
nasirpal we find horses in relief simply bent round the corner, so that their bodies are 

' Valentin Miiller, A’retisch-Mykenische Studien, in Jahrbuch des Deutschen Archacoloyisch.n Lnstituts, 
XL, 85 fh 

2 atiquarces’ Journal, vt, Pl. li. 
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on one side of the obelisk and their heads on the other. If Egypt forces squareness into 
the circle, Assyria evidently forces cylindrical or rather circular continuity on the cube ; 
and it is quite striking that in the decoration of rooms the same contrast prevails (we 
leave out Crete for the sake of clarity). Both Egypt and Babylonia use friezes ; but the 
walls of an Egyptian room, for instance in a Theban tomb, are treated as entirely in- 
dependent units: the arrangement of friezes on the one wall bears no relation to those 
on the other. The total decorated surface of a wall is on all sides surrounded by a block- 
border, and the corner of a room is merely the line where two such borders meet. In the 
palace at Khorsabad in Assyria, on the other hand, we find a frieze of figures running 
without a break all round the room, all moving in one direction towards the figure of the 
king; thus the “square” character of the room is totally ignored, and in fact the artists 
try, as Matz shows, to find solutions which will enable their design to pass round the 
corner with the least possible harshness of composition. 

Thus three at first sight independent formal problems: the decoration of the circle, 
the composition of sculpture in the round, and the wall-decorations in rooms, are solved 
in Egypt, Babylon and Crete in a way which is peculiar in each case to the civilization 
in question. The criteria formulated by Matz thus appear to affect the artistic produc- 
tion down to the very roots by which it draws sustenance from the common ground of 
all culture: the peculiar mentality of the human beings who created it. 

Matz’s work is but a beginning. It is obvious that a complicated phenomenon like 
the art of a people cannot be explained by one or two formulae. It is also obvious that 
only those who are conversant with the material in a much more comprehensive way 
than Matz, that only professional Egyptologists therefore, will be able to extend and 
refine this research so that one may explain variations due to the particular nature of 
certain objects, foreign influences affecting others and so on. What we hope to have 
shown in the preceding pages is merely that such research is necessary, not only to obtain 
a deeper insight into Egyptian and ancient oriental art, but actually to obtain the basis 
upon which an interpretation of art in the context of cultural history can be more safely 
undertaken. 
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THE ART OF THE ‘AMARNAH PERIOD 
By ELAINE TANKARD 


The peculiar character of the art of the ‘Amarnah period has generally been at- 
tributed to an increased observation of nature connected with Akhenaten’s search after 
truth. In the truthful representation of natural objects ‘Amarnah art is at least equalled 
by that of the Middle Kingdom, as for instance the wall-paintings of Beni Hasan. The 
outstanding feature of the art of El-‘Amarnah is the excessive fondness for curved lines, 
which is merely the normal development of a tendency inherent in the art of the New 
Empire. Only the rate of development is abnormal. It has long been acknowledged 
that the various periods of Egyptian art are marked by a gradually increasing use of 
curves. In the Archaic Period, natural curves are modified and reduced almost to 
straight lines. In the Middle Kingdom lines flow more smoothly, and in the New Empire 
curves are often used deliberately to obtain a flowing outline even where a straight line 
would express an object with greater truth. The art of El-‘Amarnah is not satisfied with 
simple curves; draperies which should hang straight down are given an S-shaped out- 
line, ribbons have curly ends, and the human body is composed of S-curves. Even fingers 
curl back at the tips, in conformity with the desire for complicated curves. 

A similar development may be observed in Greek art though it is not carried to such 
extreme lengths. The severe line of the archaic vase paintings grows almost imper- 
ceptibly into the curves and flourishes of the vase paintings of Meidias, and the straight 
hanging draperies of the Korai of the Acropolis develop into the elaborately curling folds 
of the draperies of the Nike Balustrade. Even here there is a hint of curves for curves’ 
sake, and the Roman version of these reliefs shows an excessively curvilinear treatment 
of the subject. 

The growth of the curvilinear style is the inevitable result of increasing technical 
facility. When execution outstrips conception, technical facility expends itself in a striving 
after elaborate effects which involve the use of complicated lines and demand an ac- 
cumulation of accessory details. In the art of El-‘Amarnah this accumulation of detail 
has been attributed to a renewed interest in and observation of nature, but it is merely 
due to a lack of restraint which invariably follows when the balance between conception 
and execution is disturbed. 


It is possible to cite one example of truth to nature. A striking resemblance has 
recently been observed between the portrait of Amenophis IV and a modern Egyptian 
who illustrates the effect of tuberculosis on the racial type1. This resemblance tends to 
prove the fundamental truth of the portraits. Here truth begins and ends, for the king’s 


peculiar and exceptional type is adopted as the standard for his subjects and sets the 
fashion for his time. 


1 Journal, xvi, 93th, Pls. iii and iv. 
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KING AY, THE SUCCESSOR OF TUT‘ANKHAMUN 
By PERCY E. NEWBERRY 


Although so much has been written on Akhenaten and his immediate successors, we 
are still far from a clear understanding of the history of the royal family at the end of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty. Of Akhenaten himself we only know that he was a son of 
Queen Tyi, and of the ancestry of Queen Nefertiti and of Kings Smenkhkerée and 
Tuteankhamiin nothing whatever is definitely known. Smenkhkerée made good his claim 
to the throne of Egypt by his marriage to Meritaten, the eldest daughter of Akhenaten; 
after their death, Tutctankhamiin ascended the throne by virtue of his alliance with 
‘Ankhesenpaten (afterwards called Ankhesenamiin), who was then the eldest surviving 
daughter of Akhenaten. That Tuttankhamiin was immediately succeeded by Ay is now 
definitely known, for a painted scene on one of the walls of the tomb of the young king 
represents Ay officiating at his predecessor’s funeral. But Ay was not of royal descent, 
neither was the Queen Tyi, with whom his name is usually associated. How then did Ay 
make good his claim to the throne of Egypt? 

A small monument has recently come to light which enables us to answer this 
question. Mr. Blanchard of Cairo acquired last spring, from an unknown 
site in the Delta, a blue glass finger-ring which has engraved on its bezel 
the inscription given in Fig. 1. Here we have side by side the prenomen 
of King Ay and the name Ankhesenamin, both names being written in 
cartouches. Ankhesenamiin was Tuttankhamiin’s widow and the ene 
“Heiress” of the family of Akhenaten; the two names side by side on 
this ring, notwithstanding the fact that no titles are given, can only be 
interpreted as evidence of the alliance of the two people. We see, 
therefore, that King Ay regularized his position by marriage with the 
Hereditary Princess Ankhesenamiin, the widow of his immediate predecessor on the 
throne. 

It must be remembered that Ay and his wife had long been favourites at the Royal 
Court; Tyi herself had been 1G" “Great Nurse!,” 2S" LUSS(..... Ala 
“Nurse of the Great King’s-Wife, Nefertiti?” and ac <=> “Tutoress of the Goddess?” 
(7.e, the Queen), as well as “<1 “ “the King’s Concubine.” In the tomb which 
Akhenaten ordered to be made for Ay at ElAmarnah—which was never finished and 
certainly never contained his burial—there is a remarkable scene showing Ay and his 
wife receiving gifts from the hands of the king, queen, and young princesses in the 
palace. Davies remarks that “an astonishing and indeed unique feature of the repre- 
sentation is that the whole family is absolutely nude, so far as we can see.” He notes 
also that “the presence of the wife of Ay in this scene, as everywhere else in the tomb, 


is very exceptional, but her rank as nurse and tutoress of the queen, and handmaid (2) 
of the king, fully justify it.” 





T Davies, £7 daerrir, vi, PIS. xxxi th. “ Op. cit., VI, Pl. xxiv. 
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For many years past I have believed that Ay must have been the dominating 
personality in Egypt’s political affairs during the last years of the Eighteenth Dynasty. 
The extraordinary prominence that was always given to his title |." ‘Father of the 
God” suggests that it had more than a mere priestly significance. Great stress was laid 
upon it by the common people, for the palace guards among themselves referred to Ay 
as \ gh scjl.= “Ay, the Father of the God,’ and later, when he became king, Ay 
placed “||.” in his cartouche before his nomen. In earlier days of Egyptian history this 
title had been used with the definite meaning ‘Father of the King.’’ Amenophis ITT had 
four daughters, but there is no record of any son. Akhenaten had six daughters, but 
there is again no record of any son. It is possible that Ay was the actual father of the 
two boys Smenkhkeré¢ and Tutrankhamin. Egyptologists have been far too apt to take it 
for granted that the Pharaohs of the various dynasties were sons of their predecessors on 
the throne. In Ancient Egypt the kingship appears to have been transmitted in the female 
line. A man generally became king by virtue of his marriage to the Hereditary Princess, she 
being the eldest surviving female of the reigning house. She might be the king’s widow, 
or his eldest surviving daughter, or a more distant relative. The Hereditary Princess did not 
herself reign (except in two or three cases, e.g. Sebekneferurée and Hatshepsut); she was 
only the channel through which the kingship was transmitted to her husband. It has 
always been assumed that Akhenaten was a son of Amenophis III, but this assumption 
rests solely on the fact that Queen Tyi was his mother; he is nowhere directly stated in 
any Egyptian inscription to be a son of Amenophis III. In spite of all that has been 
written in recent years, the marital relations of the royal family of the Highteenth 
Dynasty are by no means understood as yet. Amenophis III married at least one— 
probably two—of his own daughters while Queen Tyi was still living, and at one time 
there were actually two ladies who bore at the same time the title of “Great King’s-Wife.” 
This is a fact that has been overlooked and deserves careful consideration. 

The fact that Ay’s tomb at El-‘Amarnah was never finished suggests that it was 
begun only a short time before the city Akhetaten (El-‘Amarnah) was abandoned as a 
seat of government, that is when Smenkhkerér, Akhenaten’s co-regent, removed to 
Thebes. Smenkhkerét was a mere child at this time, and it is inconceivable that he did 
not have the guidance of a man of ripe age and experience in the difficult task of govern- 
ment. That both Ay and Tyi were already middle-aged when the El-‘Amarnah tomb 
was made is shown by the fact that Tyi had been nurse of Nefertiti. Tyi could hardly 
have been less than fifteen years old when she nursed Nefertiti, and she was very probably 
much older. The titles borne by Ay when his tomb was excavated at El-‘Amarnah were!: 


(1) 4.2, Father of the God. 

(2) 257° 2}, Fan-bearer on the right hand of the King. 
(3) {ho |, Acting King’s-Scribe. 

(4) “\=— pai) = , Master of the King’s Horses. 


oo OD bo wan 
Besides the El-‘Amarnah tomb there are other monuments bearing Ay’s name which 
date from the period before he came to the throne. These are: 
A. A box in the Berlin Museum (No. 17555) said to have come from Tinah: it also 
bears the name of Tyi with titles. 
B. Three ivory disks in the Turin Museum. 


1 All these titles are found in Davies, £7 Asadre, VI, PL xxiv et presstir, 
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C. A small ivory reel at Leiden. 

D. A stud or reel of ivory in the Louvre. 

EK. A piece of gold foil in the Cairo Museum which was found in the Biban el-Mulik 
in a box containing other objects inscribed with the names of Tutcankhamiin, of Queen 
Ankhesenamiin, and of Ay after he ascended the throne. 

F. A band of gold foil in the Cairo Museum found in the same box as E. The in- 
scriptions on this band do not preserve the name of Ay, but it is certain that the titles 
refer to him. 

The titles which are inscribed on these objects are the following: 


Ay: (1) ji A.B. C.D. E. F., Father of the God. 
(2) => A., Chief of the Bowmen. 
(3) “\S" A. T\ST ~ = B., Master of the Horse of the Lord of the Two Lands. 
() LUTE AC, we King’s-Scribe. 

5) Bt* po) = A.B. F., Fan-bearer on the right hand of the King. 

6) {iSsa © ©) B., Leader in the Festival of the Cycle of Gods. 


we cl || 
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) “0% F., Hereditary Prince and Mayor. 
) “Zé F., Chancellor of the King of Lower Egypt. 
) &y F., Vizier. 
) = F., Doer of Right. 
(11) {fy F., Priest of Marat. 
aes 16 

) 

ie 

) 

) 
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= A., Lady of the House. 


i | [ee ome Se! AL, Great Favourite of Uac-n-rée (Akhenaten). 
i Ys A., Favourite of the Great King’s- Wife. 
eo =~ A., Concubine of the King. 


waa - 


It will be spared that all the titles given to Ay in the El-‘Amarnah tomb also ap- 
pear on these miscellaneous objects, but that the latter record some which do not occur 
there. On the Berlin box, for example, Ay is entitled hri pdt (No. 2) “Chief of the 
Bowmen,” and on one of the Turin disks s§m m hb n psdi ntrw (No. 6) ‘Leader in the 
Festival of the Cycle of Gods.” The most important of these miscellaneous objects, 
however, is the band of gold foil in the Cairo Museum. Here Ay is actually described as 
Vizier, the highest officer in the state under the sovereign. It should be noticed that 
with the title of Vizier appears the epithet ¢r mst (No. 10) “Doer of Right,” which 
is found again in the prenomen which Ay took when he ascended the throne. We now 
know that Ay, “the Father of the God,” shortly before the death of the young monarch 
Tutrankhamiin rose to the most important and powerful position in the State under the 
Pharaoh. Holding the viziership it must have been an easy matter for him to seize the 
throne, and he then legalized his position by allying himself with the widow of his pre- 
decessor, the heiress Anighesenainin, 


Plate IV. 
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Scribes’ palettes in the British Museum. 
1. No. 52942; alabaster. Scale :. 


2,3. No. 5524; ivory. Scale ?. 


SCRIBES’ PALETTES IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM 
PART I 


By §S. R. K. GLANVILLE 
With Plates iv—ix. 


The palettes—more properly pen-cases—described below’ were photographed some 
years ago with a view to a comprehensive catalogue of writing materials. This project 
was delayed, but with the permission of the Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities 
the existing photographs (which cover all the palettes in this Museum worth reproducing 
by that process) are published here. It is hoped to make the list comprehensive in a 
second article, which will also contain some general conclusions. 


Combined pen-cases and palettes. 


52942. (Pl. iv, fig. 1.) Model(?); Alabaster; provenance unknown; 11}}< 24> {j ins. 
(30°3x6x1'7 cm.). Two ink-wells, av. diam. 1} ins (2°8 cm.); depth ca. 7{; in. (0°5 em.). 
The slot (for pens), 73 ins. (18°6 cm.) long, slopes away from the lower well, and is 
covered at the bottom by a thin slip 4% ins. (12-4 cm.) long. This lid, made from a 
separate piece of stone, fits very neatly and was originally cemented in position, but is 
now loose. A single vertical line of hieroglyphs runs from the top of the lid to the 
bottom of the palette and reads as follows: smr weté hry-dzd3(?) nisw-t shd hm-ntr imihw 
Snny, “The favourite and liegeman(?)*, the overseer of priests, the revered Seneny.” 
The } of émzhw is written partly on the lid, partly on the palette itself; hence the 
inscription must have been cut after the lid had been cemented in place. 

The word im:hw shows that the inscription was a dedicatory one, and possibly the 
palette was purely funerary in intention. At all events there are no traces of colour in 
the wells. But the fact that the slot was hollowed out completely makes one hesitate 
to say definitely that it was only a model+. 

The forms of the hieroglyphs, the titles and the name Seneny indicate the late Old 
Kingdom as the a ane Seneny, also called ees of Uk: 1, 115, and his 


titles; COON] SPAN UBS LEVANT STEs Coal 7A 


(WU aKwa ae ox 1, 118, g). 

1 All the most important were described by Budge in the Guide to the Fourth, Fifth, and Néovth 
Egyptian Rooms (1922)—here simply called Guide—pp. 48 ff. When referring to them in connesion with 
the Guide I have used the number there given in heavy type (a. old exbibition No.). The overall measure- 
ments at the beginning of each description are given in inches and centimetres, and in the following order : 
length, breadth, thickness. Unless otherwise stated all the palettes are of wood, of which the different 
species used for each example are now being studied by Mr. Geoffrey Tandy of the British Musenmn 
‘Natural History). His results will, it is hoped, he incorporated in the second part of this paper 

2 Following Blackman in Jowrre/, xvit, 58,1, 9: compare below, p. 54 with n. 3. 

5 So Budge, Wesaney (1925), p. 174, ! thaide, 48, no. 1. 
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12782. (Pl. v, fig. 1.) Provenance unknown; 16§x1}x} ins. (41-05x4°9x 1:3 em.). 
Made of two layers of wood stuck together, each } in. (0°6 em.) thick. Two 
wells cut out of the upper layer only, the lower supplying the floor to them. 2) 
The two lavers have also made possible the long and spacious slot for the pens 
(see Fig. 1). Both wells are stained and dirty from use—the upper black, the 
lower red. The top left-hand corner and a piece of the left side are lost. A 
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Fig. 1 


single vertical line of hieroglyphs runs from the opening of the slot to the base 
of the case (Fig. 2): “The keeper of the domain(?) of (the pyramid) of Nefer- 
ka-Réc-men-rankh!, the judge and administrator, the superintendent of the 
granaries (of the Two Lands), Shema-Ba?—his eldest son, the (or his ‘) deputy-in- 
charge-of-the-granarie(s)(?)8, the superintendent of the scribe(s) of the King’s 
granaries, Ba-nefer.”’ 

Sixth Dynasty. 


5516. (Not figured.) Provenance unknown; 93x14x 3 ins. (24:05x3:1x0°9 
em.). The palette is made in four pieces: the main part consisting of three 
longitudinal sections running the full length of the palette, the central piece 
having been whittled off towards the lower end (see Fig. 3), leaving a slot when 


oP SI Nes ATAPI A> hos Zl 
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the three pieces were put together. The two outsides have bevelled edges (Fig. 4). The 
fourth part, a thin slip, was glued in position, and took the place of the usual sliding 
lid. The bottom of the palette is broken off, but the marks of the glue, 
on the left side, which is complete, show that the centre piece was not 


Probar by 
whittled to the very end; about } in. (0°6 cm.) of the original thickness MiMi, 


was left to prevent the pens from falling out. When the whole thing Fig, 4 
was glued together two large ink-wells were cut out (diam. 2? in. (1:9 (Section of Fig. 3 
cm.)), so as to overlap the side pieces. There are ample remains of black ata) 


and red paint in the usual order. 


A title also held by Pepinakht surnamed Hekyeb (Uré., 1, 131, 15), and therefore—since Pepinakht’s 
home «nd recorded activities lay in the part of Egypt most remote from Memphis—probably a sinecure. 

~ The name ea D ai is found in an inscription of this period in the Wadi Hammiéaimiat (Ur/., 1, 150, 
2). T was therefore first inclined to translate “Superintendent of the two granaries of the Ram (of 
Mendes)”—by analogy with the fairly common N.-K. title from Thebes m-r Snuty a ’Imn—but it is 
perluups more consistent with the uudoubted reading of the son’s name as Ba-nefer, to take B? here as part 
of the father’s name also, 

3 A comparison of the titles of father and son leaves little doubt that the latter was his father’s second- 
in-command or deputy in the Department (of which the father was in charge) which controlled the corn- 
supply. Thus dry-did? (477) here—as Blackman (Joe. ciZ.) suggests for the title dry-dsd?-nsw-—is to be 
treanslited literally — he who is under the head” (ae. *ehief 1. 


Plate V. 
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The centre piece is inscribed as follows (Fig. 5): “Being what his son Ameni, the 
superintendent of canals(?), made for him.’’ The lid is inscribed (Fig. 6): “An offering 
which the King gives to Sebekréc, Lord of Smunu: that he = 
may grant the sweet breath of life to the ka of [name lost].” N { 
The hieroglyphs have all been incised and filled with blue frit. —i. 
Their forms are suggestive of the early Eighteenth Dynasty, 
but the name Ameni, and the economical writing (and early Ld 
form of =) in the title s¥ mr-w(?) are in favour of the <=. <7 
Twelfth Dynasty. Against such an early date is the com- _—/ 
pound form Sebekrér. Perhaps we should therefore date ae Yi Y 
the palette from the Thirteenth to the Seventeenth Dynasties. crt 


= 

It contains five reed pens (one broken), ranging from 10 to rae = 

6 ins. (25-2 to 15:1 em.) long. Two show signs of having been "I j ap 

used for black ink, and two for red. e() pee 
| oneal Laaaemegl 

127841. (Pl. vi, fig. 2.) Provenance unknown; 11,3; f p oy 


18x 4 ins. (28°7<3:°50°7 cm.) Contains four reed pens 
and a thicker (wooden) stick. The two wells (upper black 
ink, lower red) are slightly elliptical, 4x7; in. (1:21-1 em.), and not more than jy in. 
(0-25 cm.) deep. Both contain ample remains of solid paint. The slot is grooved (Section: 
fig. 7) so that the lid (only the upper end of which remains) can be slid on from the 
bottom end of the palette. The lid was carved with hieroglyphs in relief as follows: 
=] 4 =ev2) &Y, “The superintendent of ............... of the Good God, Lord of 
the Two Lands Nebpehtirér, Son [of the Sun Ahmose].”” On the back KID 
of the palette at the top a hieratic note in red ink reads: “Third yr 
month of summer, day 15...304...100.” oY 

The reed pens are 10, 98, 98 and 4% ins. (25-2, 24:3, 23:7 and 12-2 cm.) long respec- 
tively. Of these the first and second have been used for black ink at one end and red 
at the other; the third (at one end only) for black; and the fourth, similarly, for red 
only. The stick (5 ins. (12°5 cm.)) has some resinous(?) substance adhering to it, and 
was perhaps used to mix the raw colour with water or some other medium. 

Early Eighteenth Dynasty. 








12786. (Pl. vi, fig. 1.) Provenance unknown; 11«2}x 7) ins. (29°6.<5°6\0°9 cm.). 
Usual New Kingdom type made of a single piece of wood, with the 
slot so cut as to leave a bridge (of the original wood) across it, a Be +H 
third to a half of the way down its length. This held the pens in Feo Ga 
the slot when the lid was off, and acted as a butt to stop the lid Ah 
sliding too far up (and so crushing the pens against-the slope of the 
slot). Two wells (oval) in the shape of 9. Remains of paint and 
considerable stains show that the upper well was for black, and the 
lower for red ink. The inscriptions (Fig. 8) give the owner: “The 
royal scribe, in charge of the offering table...... before [Amen(?), 
Amenhotep (?)] the son of the royal scribe, superintendent of the two 
granaries, and superintendent of the wine cellar, Minnekht, justified.” 


HEMP IRE 
ta) 


1 Budge, op. cét., 175. 
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From his titles, it is clear that Minnekht is the well-known official of Tuthmosis IIT. 
His equally well-known son, who succeeded to his father’s office?, was called Menkhe- 
perrérsonb, but neither his name nor his titles can be made to agree with the remaining 
signs or the traces on the palette’. The signs between _# and 4§| (on the left side of 
the slot) have been removed bodily with a chisel, worked from the lower end, with the 
result that the blade has slipped once or twice, and removed bits of the inscription 
beyond the intended range (see Pl. vi, fig. 1). The reason for this erasure can only 
have been that the passage contained the name of Amen, and as the only signs of which 
we can be certain are two \s, one above the other, we may well read ieee twice, first as 
the final word in the title which begins hry Acwt...... 4 and secondly in the name of the 
man himself. Traces of the last sign before the “| seem to require a horizontal sign 
with a mark above it, and if the name begins with "Jmn there is little choice outside —-. 
We therefore appear to have here a second and hitherto unknown son of Minnekht 
called Amenhotep. 

The hieroglyphs are good examples of the Eighteenth Dynasty, and are incised and 
filled in with blue frit. 

Eighteenth Dynasty. Temp. Tuthmosis ITI. 


5B24. (Pl. iv, figs. 2-3.) Ivory; from Thebes; 11§«1}x§% ins. (30:0x3-6x 0°85 em.). 
Usual type, but with lid of slot permanently fixed in place. Slot contains two pens 
7 and 8 ins, (17°5 and 20°6 cm.) respectively. The shorter has been used for black ink. 
Remains of ink in and around wells, the colours in the usual order. 

Down the front of the lower half of the palette are traces of eleven lines of hieratic, 
of which a word may be made out here and there (Pl. iv, fig. 3). On the back are 
written in hieratic (1) four lines of measurements in cubits, the purpose of which is not 
clear, and (2) twelve lines containing records of sacks of corn(?) issued to some barge- 
masters (PI. iv, fig. 2). The style of this hand is not later than the middle of the 
Eighteenth Dynasty, and perhaps belongs to the beginning of it. 

Eighteenth Dynasty. 


5512, (PI. vii, fig. 3.) Provenance unknown; 13/,>< 23x} ins. (82°2<7:0x0°55 em.). 
Usual N.K. type with bridge (now lost), except that there are fourteen wells in all, of 
which the two central with the slot are decorated with faint incised and inked lines in 
imitation of =. The wood round the middle and lowest pairs of wells on the right-hand 
side is stained with red and black ink respectively. Traces of both inks occur elsewhere, 
notably in the slot, where black predominates at the top and red at the bottom, 
suggesting that the two ends of a single pen were used for the two colours (¢f. the pens 
of 12784), and that they were regularly replaced in the slot with the black end (because 
more frequently used) towards the wells. The slot is of the same type as in 12784, with 
a depth of ;'. in. (0-7 cm.). 


1 See Nethe, Crk. IV, 1176 fF and 465. 

2 Op. ert, Vsl and 1190 fF 

3 He is once (Crk, iv, L178 called (24 geo ([ Sa N.B. The a— cuts the loop of 2 in the 
original. 

1 Can — by itself read izby (“ the left-hand offering-table ’); or is it a determinative due to confusion 


hetween aes and +r ? In either case what becomes of the following ++» ? 


Plate VII. 
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A hieroglyphic dedication (Fig. 9) on either side of the upper part of the slot ends 
with a single horizontal line beneath: Htp dé nsw ’Imn-Re 
nb Nswt-tswy ntr we (nk m moet di-f tew ndm pri hnty-f 


t 
o 





A | or LANE 
Aswt-f ct m pr-nsw n kz n m-r pr wr n nsw Mry-Re |Z¥ fen Bs 
Htp di nsw Dhwty nb md(t)-ntr dif rh sSw pr-t im-f wbs feo a 
hr m md(t)-ntr n kz n rptty hity-¢} sr m-hit Spsw-nsw m-r |e SS = 
prwrn nsw Mry-Re, SS m-r pr wr [Mry-Re}? T-n-n. Jf sit Pr 

“An offering which the King gives to Amin, Lord of FT For a none 
Karnak, the sole god, who lives by truth: that he may = pens 2. 15 
cause sweet airs to come forth before him and his praises “al ha 
to be high in the royal household; for the ka of the |= as oN 
chief steward of the King, Merirér. An offering which at i Pe 
the King gives to Thoth, Lord of Hieroglyphs: that he |-6 2 [x + 
may grant knowledge of the writings that came forth |3, ei 
from him and understanding of the hieroglyphs, to the g& ae 


ka of the rptty hity-¢, the prince at the head of the King’s 
favourites, the chief steward of the King. Merirér. (Done 


Ae AW Gia 
by) the scribe of the chief steward [Merirér], T-n-n.” 


At the top of the palette, above the wells, a cartouche gs? 
t les 


Lands, Menkheprurér, beloved of Thoth Chief of Hesert*.” The whole of the left-hand 
top corner of the palette is in a poor state of preservation, and the signs from the middle 
of 4 to the end of the cartouche are barely legible (Fig. 10). 
One of the plural strokes after & seems certain, however, so 
that we must suppose that Merirér achieved his position 
under Tuthmosis IV. Incidentally the phrase cnk m m3tt is 
more to be expected under this king than Tuthmosis II. 

The palette may have belonged to Meriré¢ in life, but the inscription was evidently 
put on after his death by his secretary T-n-n, since different determinatives are used for 
the two names, 4) (Meriré¢) and y& (Z-n-n)°. 


=— 


nf 








L819 eh EN “ (Long) live the Good God, Lord of the Two 


sie” 


reads (<-) 





Tig. 19 


5513. (Pl. vi, fig. 3; Pl. viii, fig. 2.) Provenance unknown; 11 -1,),°:3 ins. 
(30°2< 4:05x 1:0 em.). Usual N.K. type with two wells of diameter ;, in. (1-1 cm.) in the 
form of 2, the lines surrounding the hollow being incised. The wells are not more than 
4 in. (0°3 cm.) deep. The sloping part of the slot (above the bridge) is inscribed with a 
single line of incised hieroglyphs, filled with blue paint: #2 s¢\4a | /a] | + “The scribe 
Pamerihu, repeating life.” 

At the top of the palette there is a horizontal cartouche similarly incised and 


1 Assuming that = has been omitted by inistake. The next word is certamly sr and not wr, the 
distinction in the forms of the hieroglyphs being carefully made. 


2 The name was engraved on the bridge across the slot. The foot of the det. eit is Just visible on the 
left side. 


2 a not —= seems certain for the middle group. 

+ A quarter of Memphis famous for its temple of Thoth. 

2 Uf Budge, op. eit., 175. 

Journ. of Eevpt. Arch, xvi 8 
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coloured : CO Lowe AD “The good God Nebmaratrée}, beloved of Thoth, Lord of 
Hieroglyphs.” 

There are no longer any traces of ink or paint on the palette, but they may well 
have been washed off before the dedicatory inscriptions were cut and painted. There is 
no reason to suppose that the palette was not originally used in his work by the scribe 
named on it, 

Eighteenth Dynasty. 


12783. (Pl. v, fig. 3.) Provenance unknown; 15!™23 #, ins. (38°4x7°3<0°8 cm.). 
Two wells (elliptical, but no cartouche marks); simple slot, not grooved, and hence 
without lid. The upper well contains the remains of black paint which has been liberally 
smeared over the surrounding part of the palette. There are traces of red ink in and 
around the lower well. The pens were held in position by a tenon let into a dovetailed 
mortice. The tenon is lost. There is no dedication, but on each side of the slot are 
traces of hieratic writing in black ink. They appear to be lists of personal names no 
longer decipherable, although individual signs are legible. The orthography suggests the 
end of the Highteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty. 

At the left-hand bottom corner a circular hole, perhaps for attaching a string, has 
been drilled. 

Eighteenth-Nineteenth Dynasty. 


12778. (PI. viii, fig. 1.) Model; green slate; provenance unknown; 16}..24~ ;% ins. 
(40°8~.6'4..0°85 em.). There are no real wells, but where these would be in a working 
palette two outline cartouches have been roughly incised in the slate. The lower of these 
cartouches has been merged in the upper end of the slot. This is shallow, and stops 
about half-way down the palette, the lower part being left intact to represent a closed 
lid. The reed pens have been imitated by thin rods of translucent green-brown glass 
which have been cemented into position in the slot. Only the lower ends of these rods 
remain. 

On each side single vertical lines of hieroglyphs, roughly incised, contain hip di nsw 
formulae for the owner of the palette. ‘An offering which the King gives to Osiris, the 
Lord of the Sacred Land; that he may give bread, beer, oxen, geese, clothes, incense, 
unguents and every good and pure thing for the ka of the great scribe of the water 
[2.¢., the sacred lake(?)] in the house of Amenréfsonter, Amenmose, justified of all the 
gods of Thebes. An offering which the King gives to Thoth, Lord of Hieroglyphs, on 
behalf of all the gods: that he may give a going and coming in the Necropolis without 
repulse of the soul; for the ka of the great scribe of the water, of the temple of 
Menmacatrér, in the house of Amin, Amenmose, justified of Osiris.” 

At the top of the palette, in the same rough technique, is an incised vignette, show- 
ing the deceased adoring Osiris, behind whom stand Isis(?) and Thoth. Over Osiris are 
the words, ‘Osiris, Lord of Eternity,” over Amenmose, “made for the official(?) 
Amenmose, justified.” 

Nineteenth Dynasty. 


1 Guide, p. 48, no. 5. “The owner of the palette, as we thus see, was employed in the service of 
Amenhotep TIT.” In that case one would expect E) before the title “scribe”; perhaps the king’s name is 
merely an expression of loyalty. 

? Budge, op. eit., 174. 


Plate VIII. 
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5514. (Pl. vii, fig. 1.) From Thebes; 1442x7; ins. (866 -5°0<1:0 cm.). (A 
piece has splintered off the left-hand side at the bottom.) The two wells of oval cartouche 
form (upper black, lower red, from stains) are interesting. The 
bottom in each case is slightly convex, with a pin-prick hole in 
the centre. This is clearly the result of the drill; for the wells are 
oval, and show signs of having been first cut as perfect circles 
and then enlarged laterally. At the top of the palette is the 
usual loyal inscription. It consists of the names and titles of Ramesses II on either side 
of the phrase “Beloved of Thoth,” with “May he cause him to celebrate millions of 
sed-festivals” repeated under each cartouche. A uraeus precedes the cartouche in each 
case (Fig 11). 

The slot is of the grooved type with the bridge left in the centre. The lid is lost. 
Three vertical lines of dedicatory inscription on either side and 
down the centre of the slot respectively are shown in Fig. 12: 
“(An offering which the king gives to) Thoth who judges right : 
may he give records(?) of millions of years, for the Son of the 
Sun Rameses-Meryamen, given life for ever. (An offering which 
the king gives to) Seshat : may she give years of the kingship (?) 
of Horakhty to the King of Upper and Lower Egypt User- 
mafatrée Setpenréc, like Ré¢ for ever.” (Centre) “The Instructor 
of His Majesty, the scribe Ta(?), superintendent! of the cavalry 
of Pharaoh, L.P.H.” 

All the hieroglyphs are finely engraved, and there are no 
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traces of ink or filling of any kind. The palette contains four Wy 
reed pens, varying from 10} to 124 ins. (26°25 to 31:25 cm.). fA Y 


All appear to have been used at one end only: three for black 
ink, one for black and red(?). The back of the palette bears at Fig. 12 
the top the unintelligible remains of two lines of hieratic. 


5518. (Pl. ix, figs. 2, 3.) Provenance unknown; 153} 12}xj ins. (39-4<5°9x 1-0 em.). 
Same type as 12786. The wood round both wells is profusely stained with the respective 
colours in the usual order, and the black well is still full of dried-up ink. To the right 
of the slot the palette has been niched with a sharp knife, as if the scribe had wished 
to provide himself with a rough rule. Below the bridge on the same side are the 
remains of unintelligible hieratic signs, which were apparently continued across the lid 
(now lost) to the opposite side of the slot. 

The back of the palette is covered with a series of notes in hieratic—records of 
some kind of account (Pl. ix, fig. 2). 


5525. (Pl. v, fig. 2.) Fragment of a model; limestone; provenance unknown ; 
63x 23,x8 ins. (17°0x5°8x1'6 cm.). A considerable part of the top is missing, and a 
smaller part of the bottom. The stone is cut to imitate the reed pens in their slot. 
Even the slight slope of the pens is indicated. The dedicatory inscriptions on either side 
of the slot were originally filled with blue frit, some of which still remains, and are 
incomplete. 


1 Possibly read 2 for dry and translate “seribe Tai of the cavalry, ete.’ 
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; re hasnt ca, Saas eapobin gee GA Soin Fe ate % 
(>) 2 SIRS RVPISIS Sto sba liu Le 
SIL SUSAR Sa PT Baap ey 
“'May he grant that he may breathe(?)] the sweet airs of the north wind, and drink 

at the deep waters of the river (Nile)—-for the ka of....” “May he grant that the soul 

live, and that the body be preserved above the earth(?) in the land of the living, and 
receive the milt(?) that comes forth before the altar of Wenn[ufer].” 

Clearly this palette was purely funerary in use. 

Date uncertain. Late New Kingdom. 


12779. (PI. viii, fig. 4.) Model; green slate; provenance unknown; 12}«1} 3 ins. 
(31:7 £513 em.) Usual N.K. type, with circular wells, except that the lid (now 
broken into three pieces) fits into the top instead of sliding in a groove from the bottom. 
The butt has two small holes drilled in horizontally, one of which still contains a 
wooden plug 34 in. (1°05 em.) long. The plug protrudes in. (0°3 cm.) from the hole 
when pushed home. There is no trace of paint in the wells, nor any other sign of use, 
so that the palette was almost certainly for funerary purposes only. The plugs in the 
butt may have been to hold it in position when standing vertically on a base. 

On either side of the slot are dedicatory inscriptions (presumably engraved when the 
palette was made), but without any personal name at the end. Apparently the palette 
was never used. “An offering which the King gives to Thoth, Lord of Hshmin, and 
Seshat lady of writings: that they may give a thousand of oxen, a thousand of duck, 
a thousand of oil, a thousand of incense, a thousand of cloth—every good and pure 
thing—for the ka of him who is singularly? favoured of his god, the scribe .... An 
offering which the king gives to Osiris, lord of Ta-jeser: that he may grant that (he 
[the deceased]) receive the smell which comes forth before the offerings that go up on 
his [Osiris’s] altars3, and that he may snuff the sweet airs of the north wind....” 

New Kingdom. 


5517. (Pl. vii, fig. 2.) Provenance unknown; 14;-x14x 3 ins. (35°7x3°9x1-0 em.). 
Made in three pieces, of which the essential part is a combined base and lid. The slot 
has been cleverly cut so that a butt was left at the bottom end—it is not possible to 
see how long this was—and the top “returned” over the slot. The open sides of the 
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Fig 13 


slot were then closed by two bevelled strips, running the whole length of the palette. 
Two large circular wells (diam. 1} ins. (2°9 cm.)) were later bored at the top, and were 
evidently meant to fit just inside these strips, but actually overlapped a little on the 
left. The top of the palette, under the wells, has been spliced. The purpose of this is 
not clear, unless it was to remedy a defect in the wood. (Section: Fig. 13.) 


' Actually a seated man holding a jar in his extended hand. 

> Reading wt? for wl) hay, ete. The A seems to be an error. Otherwise read wf tw Asy ? 

* An unusttal phrasing of the common request: the point seems to be that the dead inan was to enjoy 
the savour of the offermgs in the temple itself while they were being given tu Osiris—long before it was 
his turn te receive therm in the tomb-chapel. 
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There are no inscriptions, but a few trial-signs have been made on the lower part 
of the palette. 


Date uncertain, but probably not later than the early Eighteenth Dynasty. 


5520. (PI. ix, figs. 1, 4.) Provenance unknown; 20x 247i ins. (50°8:<5°8°< 1-4 em.). 
Usual N.K. type, except that there are no wells, though the top of the palette is thick 
with black paint. The slot contains one pen 11? ins. (29°4 cm.) long, and the broken 
remains of another. There are no dedicatory inscriptions, but on the front are eight 
lines (in two groups of four) of hieratic accounts. On the back are twenty-four lines of 
hieratic, the first seventeen apparently accounts, the remainder perhaps a medicinal 


recipe. A single line runs from bottom to top along the left-hand edge of the back 
of the palette. 


New Kingdom. 


36825. (Pl. viii, fig. 3.) From Thebes; 5)«27;« 7, ins. (165.<6°1::1:2 cm.). This 
is a small, double palette, in which the left-hand side is similar to the ordinary type, 
while the right-hand is given up to nine extra wells. All the wells (including the two at 
the top of the slot on the left) are long straight-sided ovals in shape: several contain 
a considerable amount of whitish powder, in one case covered with a red surface, 
The lower part of the slot is left in the solid wood, and the cutting of the slot has been 
effected from a narrow slit in the left edge of the palette!, into which a piece of wood 
has been put back as filling. The slot contains two short pens (54 ins. (12°8 em.) and 
43 ins, (11-25 cm.) long) and its slope bears an inscription #}|%/z si from which the 


name has been erased. Beneath it a horizontal line of hieroglyphs reads jf] oe fg t 


The title explains the number of wells. Still further below are three trial-signs consisting 
of a hawk’s head surmounted by disk and uraeus, and a disk and crescent combined 
(twice). On the left-hand edge, at the top, is incised the name (+) |S, which evidently 
escaped detection when the owner’s name was erased; and at the corresponding point 
on the opposite edge the words (<-) 2 {\. 

Eighteenth Dynasty. 


1 See Petrie, Objects of Duily Use, 64, no, 42, ete. 
2 4h . ¥ Pf ? ? 


THE OCCURRENCE OF NATRON IN ANCIENT EGYPT 
By A. LUCAS 


Natron is a naturally-occurring compound of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate. 
At the present time it is found in three localities in Egypt, two (the Wadi Natrin and 
the Behéra province) in Lower Egypt and one (El-Kab) in Upper Egypt. 

The Wadi Natriin is a depression in the Libyan desert, some 40 miles to the north- 
west of Cairo; it is about 21 miles long, and at the bottom there is a string of lakes, the 
water surface of which is about 76 feet (23 metres) below sea level and the number of 
which fluctuates with the season. During, and for several months after, the Nile flood 
(which usually begins at Cairo about the end of June and generally reaches its maximum 
in September, often in the latter half), when there is a considerable increase in the water 
supply entering the wad, and when, on account of the lower temperature, evaporation 
is at a minimum, there were a few years ago, when the writer stayed in the wadi on 
several occasions, 12 lakes!. In summer there are always fewer than in winter, as some 
of the smaller and shallower ones then dry up. Lakes varying in number from 7 to 16 
are mentioned by different writers about the end of last century?, though at the beginning 
of the century there were apparently only 6°. At a still earlier date, however, there 
would seem to have been only either one or two lakes. Thus in 1780 Sonnini mentions 
two, which he says became merged into one during the winter; in 1849 Gmelin describes 
one “pit,’> as he terms it, but at what time of the year is not stated. 

The natron in the Wadi Natran occurs dissolved in the lake water—from which a thick 
layer has gradually been deposited at the bottom of some of the lakes—and also as an 
incrustation on the ground adjoining many of the lakes. The amount present is very 
considerable, although the wadi has been the source, not only of the principal Egyptian 
supply, but also of a small export trade, for several thousands of years. 

About 30 miles due north of the Wadi Natrin, in the Behéra province, and some 
14 miles to the west of the ruins of the ancient city of Naucratis, there is another, but 
much smaller, depression, slightly below sea level, in which also are a number of shallow 
lakes containing natron. In September each year the level of the subsoil water, owing 
to the general rise of the subsoil water of the Delta and the infiltration from neigh- 
bouring canals that run full during the Nile flood, begins to rise and manifests itself 
in such a manner that by December the permanent lakes have increased in size and other 
temporary shallower ones have been formed. During the summer the area partly dries up, 
leaving the natron in an easily accessible form. The amount of available material, though 


1 One of these lakes wae largely, if not wholly, caused by the waste water from the factory. 


2 A, Lucas, Vutural Sodu Deposits tn Egypt (1912), 2. 
3 General Andréossy, Mémoire sur la Vallée des Lacs de Natroun, in Description de 0 Egypte, 1 (Paris, 


1809), Etat moderne, 281, 


tULS, Sonnini, Travels in Upper and Lower Egypt (1780), trans. H. Hunter, 1 (1807), 139. 
°L, Gmelin, Handbook of Chemistry, trans. H. Watts, ut (1849), 78. 
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large, is very much less than that in the Wadi Natrin!. These deposits were known to 
Sonnini in 1780, who rightly places them near Damanhiir?; during the past 12 years 
they have been exploited commercially to a small extent. This district is generally called 
either Barnugi or Harrara after two of the lakes, which are named from neighbouring 
villages. 

The El-Kab natron deposits have been described by Schweinfurth? and very briefly 
also by Schweinfurth and Lewin‘ and by Somers Clarke®. Schweinfurth, who gives a map 
of the neighbourhood of El-K4b, shows five different localities where natron occurs, 
which he distinguishes as (a) the northern natron valley, (b) the northern natron plain, 
(c) the southern natron valley, (d) a natron efflorescence, and (e) the southern natron-salt 
plain. The natron is readily accessible, as the distance of the deposits from the river is 
from about two kilometres to about seven. In three samples of natron from El-Kab 
analysed by Lewin, whose results are quoted by Schweinfurth®, the proportion of natron 
varied from 16 to 23 per cent.; common salt varied from 25 to 54 per cent., and sodium 
sulphate from 12 to 54 per cent. 

El-Kalkashandi, an Arab writer who died at the beginning of the fifteenth century 
A.D., describes two other natron deposits®, one of about 100 acres in extent at Tarabiya, 
near Behnesah, in Upper Egypt, which he states had been worked since the time of Ibn- 
Tfalin (A.p. 835-884) and which yielded an annual revenue of more than £50,000, and 
the other in the Fakis district in the Eastern Delta. These places are not now known 
as sources of natron. 

In the ancient Egyptian records the natron deposits both of the Wadi Natrin’ and 
of El-Kab® are referred to, but so far as can be ascertained the Barnugi deposit is not 
mentioned. In the reign of Ramesses III (1198-1167 B.c.) natron gatherers of Elephantine 
are named®. This seems a most unlikely place for natron to occur in workable quantity 
and there is no evidence of any to-day. May it be that the natron and salt (which is 
also mentioned) were found, not on the island, but in the vicinity, and that the gatherers 
lived at Elephantine or were attached to a temple there? In the reign of Tuthmosis III 
(1501-1447 3.c.) natron is enumerated among the articles of tribute received from Retenu 
(Syria) 2°, 

The classical writers, Strabo! (first century B.c. to first century A.D.) and Pliny! 
(first century a.D.), both mention natron deposits in Kgypt. The former, in his description 
of a journey by boat from the coast to Memphis (apparently from Schedia by canal to 


! This description was kindly communicated by Dr. H. Sadek, Controller Mines and Quarries Depart- 
ment, Cairo. 

2 0, 8. Sonnini, op. cit., 1, 324. 

3G. Schweinfurth, Die Umngegend von Schaghab u. El-Kab (Ober-Agypten), in Zeitschrift der Gesellschaft 
f. Erdkunde zu Berlin (1904), 575-9. 

4 Id. and L. Lewin, Bettruye z. Topogruphie u. Geochewmie des ayyptischen Nutron-Tuls, in op. cit., XXXII 
(1898), 1-25. 

5 Somers Clarke, £7-Adb und its Temples, in Journal, vu, 17. 

6 §, Lane-Poole, A History of Egypt in the Middle Ages (1901), 304. 

7 H. Gauthier, Dictionnuire des noms géogruphiques contenus dans les textes hitroylyphiques, Vv, 5b. 
H. Brugsch, Dictionnaire géographique de ? Ancienne Egypte (1879), 150, 496-7. A. Erman, The Literature 
of the Ancient Egyptians, trans, A. M. Blackman, 116, 117, 120. 

8 H. Gauthier, op. cit., m1, 99. H. Brugsch, op. evt., 49, 355. 

9 J. H. Breasted, ducient Records of Egypt, tv, 148. 0 Td, op. eit., U, 518, 

Geography, XVU, 1, 22, 23. Natural History, XXX1, 46. 
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the Canopic branch of the Nile and then by river) refers to two pits that furnished natron 
(vitpov) in large quantities, which he states were situated (as was also the Nitriote Nome) 
beyond (above, or south of) Momemphis and near to Menelaus. Then he goes on to say 
that on the left in the Delta was Naucratis and that at a distance of two scheni from the 
river was Sais. The question that arises is whether the natron pits were at the Wadi 
Natriin or at Barnugi. This could be settled at once if the precise position of either 
Momemphis or of Menelaus were known, but unfortunately neither of these places can be 
fixed with certainty. Parthey!, Perthes? and Diimichen® all show Momemphis well south 
of Naucratis, and Parthey shows Menelaus south of Momemphis. If these maps are correct 
the natron pits must have been those of the Wadi Natrin. The evidence for assigning 
the positions, however, is not given, but it may have been that the Barnugi deposit was 
not known to these cartographers and that they therefore fixed Momemphis and Menelaus 
with reference to the only natron deposit with which they were acquainted, namely that 
of the Wadi Natrin. If so, then to appeal to these maps is to argue in a circle. Strabo’s 
allusion to Naucratis and Sais immediately following his mention of Momemphis and 
Menelaus is ambiguous, but seems to be unconnected with his reference to the position 
of the natron pits, which, if near Naucratis, must have been those of Barnugi. Since 
there are two natron deposits fairly close together and since Strabo only mentions one, 
which he states contained large quantities of natron, it seems likely that this should be 
the larger and more important of the two, namely that of the Wadi Natran. 

With reference to Barnugi, Evelyn White wrote that “There is strong evidence to 
show that Barnugi is the Coptic Pernoudj, and the latter is certainly Nitria. Barnugi 
then would be the modern representative of the famous Nitria (not the Wadi el Natrun). 
Ancient authors clearly show that natron was obtained in the N.W. Delta in the region 
of Naucratis—not far distant4.” 

Pliny states® that in Egypt natron (nitrum) used to be found (nitrariae...tantum 
solebant esse) only near Naucratis and Memphis. The position of the first-mentioned 
deposit would fit that of Barnugi and, if so, then by exclusion the second would be that 
of the Wadi Natrtin, since only two deposits are known in this locality. It is true that 
the Wadi Natrin is not very near Memphis, but it is difficult to believe that this im- 
portant source should be ignored in favour of some small and insignificant place nearer 
to Memphis, even if such existed, which is doubtful. Pliny’s whole account of natron in 
Egypt, however, is very confused and often unintelligible. The natron from near Memphis 
is described as being inferior to that from near Naucratis because the heaps petrify 
and are turned into rock, from which vessels are made; and it is further stated that the 
material is often melted with sulphur—though for what purpose is not mentioned. Both 
these statements appear to be most improbable. 

If by the natron from near Memphis that from the Wadi Natrin was meant, as seems 
likely, then the statement that the quality was inferior to that obtained from Barnugi 
is not correct. The better quality of the Wadi Natran material, however, is that dredged 
up from the bottom of certain of the deeper lakes, and this may not have been known 
in Pliny’s time. But even if the natron from the shallower lakes, from the edges of the 


ly, Parthey, Zae Erdkaale des alten Aeguyptens (1859, Maps 1, 14, vill, xv, xvi. 
+ 1, Perthes, abies abatigaus LSu7-. Tah, 3. 
J. Dumichen, Ze Geographic des alten Aaypten (1894), Map viii. 
* Private letter dated 14.1. 1920) to Dr. W. E, Hume, who has kindly allowed me to make use of it. 
Op. elt, 16. 
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lakes and from the adjoining ground was meant, the correctness of the statement is 
doubtful. 

Pliny states, too1, that natron was prepared artificially in Egypt, much in the same 
manner as salt, the difference being that to make salt sea water was used, while to make 
natron the water employed was that of the Nile. From this account, which is largely 
wrong, and most misleading, especially in the analogy to sea water which it suggests, it 
would seem that Pliny had some very confused idea of the manner in which natron occurs 
in Egypt, namely as a deposit in certain low-lying areas, which become flooded soon 
after the annual rise of the Nile, by reason of the infiltration water (either directly from 
the river or from canals or other sources fed by the river) that finds its way into them. 
The Nile water, however, does not, and never did, yield natron on evaporation. 

It is suggested that the confusion may have originated in the following manner. 
When sea water evaporates, salt is left, and when the seepage water (either direct or in- 
direct) from the Nile that finds its way into certain depressions evaporates, natron is left. 
Hence, at first sight, the two phenomena might appear to be similar, though they are 
fundamentally different. In the case of sea water, the salt is in solution in the water, 
and is left as a dry deposit when the water evaporates; whereas in the case of the Nile 
seepage, the natron exists not in the water, but in the low-lying ground into which the 
water penetrates, having slowly accumulated there as the result of chemical reactions 
that have taken place in the soil during the course of long ages; all that the water does 
is to dissolve the natron already present and to bring it to the surface, where it is left 
when the water evaporates. Pliny’s reference to the hasty collection of the natron if rain 
falls, for fear it should be redissolved, is suggestive of the Barnugi deposit, rather than 
that of the Wadi Natran, since in the latter the rainfall is insignificant and does not 
seriously affect the natron, while at Barnugi the amount of natron is less and the rain- 
fall greater, and in the autumn, before the natron is gathered, there might be sufficient 
rain to flood the area that had dried during the summer and so spoil the harvest’. 

In ancient Egypt natron was used in purification ceremonies, especially for purifying 
the mouth4; for making incense®; for the manufacture of glass®, glaze, and possibly the 
blue and green frits used as pigments. which may be nade either with or without alkali, 
but which are more easily made if alkali is present; for cooking’; in medicine® and in 
mummification. 

During the Ptolemaic period natron was a royal monopoly®; in Arab times it was a 


Op. cit., 46. 

Early rain at the Lake Mareotis salt works near Mex limits considerably the amount of available salt. 
> J. H. Breasted, op. efé., 1v, 865; A. M. Blackman, Some Votes on the A vetent Eyypttun Practice of 
Washing the Dead, in Journal, v (1918), 118-20, 

4A. M. Blackman, The House of the Morning, in Journol, v 1918), 156-7, 159, 161-3. At the present 
time natron mixed with tobacco is chewed in Egypt. 

5 British Musou, Jitroduetory Guide to the Eyyptttn Collections (1930, 5; E, A. Wallis Budse, The 
Literature of the Ancient Eyyptians LOLS, 14, 88, 218, Natron mixed with an odoriferous cuim-resin, 
alinost certainly incense, was found in the tomb of TutCankhamin. 

6 The remains of ancient glass factories stil exist in the Wadi Natran. 

7 According to Pliny (Vatwru? History, XXX1, 46 the Egyptians used natron for cooking radishes, and 
at the present day it is used to a stall extent in cooking vegetables. 

8 J, H. Breasted, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 1, 412,491; C. P. Bryan, The Papyrus Ebers 19301, 
18-19, 22, 58, 60, 64, 88, 100, 104-4, 115, 130, 159-60, 165. 

9 E. Bevan, al History of Egypt under the Ptolemaic Dynasty (1927), 148, 
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considerable source of revenue to the Government! and at the present day a small royalty 
is paid on all that is extracted. 

As found in Egypt, natron practically always contains sodium chloride (common 
salt) and sodium sulphate as impurities, these being present in very varying and often 
considerable proportions; thus, for instance, in 14 samples of natron from the WAdi 
Natrin analysed by the writer®, the proportion of common salt varied from 2 to 27 per 
cent. and that of sodium sulphate from a trace to 39 per cent., while in three samples 
from El-Kab3 the common salt varied from 12 to 57 per cent. and the sodium sulphate 
from 11 to 70 per cent. 


1S, Lane-Poole. A Mistery of Eyypt in the Middle Ayes 1901), 304. 
2 A. Lneas, Vuturu! Sod Deposits in Eqypt (1912), 15-16. 


J See p. 63. 


THE KEFTIU SPELL 
By F. G. GORDON 


The article by G. A. Wainwright on Keftiu in the May number of this Journal has 
brought this spell once more into prominence, and has taken us a step further towards its 
decipherment. One name at the end of the formula, Tarku, had already been recognized 
by Dr. Hall. Mr. Wainwright has now shown the existence of another name, Sandas or 
Sandokos, at the beginning. This prompts the consideration whether, with the help of 
these clues, it is possible to divide the rest of the spell intelligibly. 

As the phrase begins and ends with a god, it would probably be in one of two forms: 

(a) a petition or command: ‘“Sandas (or Sandokos) give health; restore him, 
Tarku!” (or some equivalent, with an inversion of clauses), 


(6) an invocation consisting of a rosary of divine names. 


Of these (a) is not demonstrable at present, but on the hypothesis of (b) it seems to be 
possible to obtain a simple and reasonable result. The division suggested is as follows: 


(1) Sanda. In spite of the attractiveness of Wainwright's Sandokos I am inclined 
to think, having regard to (2), that the true reading is Sanda (cf. Sanda-sarme, Damali- 
sanda), in which case the final s of the classical form must be merely the Greek nominatival 
ending. 

(2) On the assumption that the first group is Sanda, the second appears to be App. 
This at once suggests Kupapa, the alternative form of Aubaba (Kv873n). Professor 
Albright in an article dealing with this goddess! points out that in the Anatolian languages 
the voiced and voiceless stops interchange regularly, and that the name may be pronounced 
as Kubaba or Kupapa. He quotes an example of the latter spelling (A.U.B. xxu, 69, 4). 
It is unnecessary, therefore, to assume an Egyptian modification, although the sharper 
form would no doubt commend itself, as it would recall A? Pp. If the suggested construc- 
tion of the spell is correct, Kupapa is a probable element, for it is unlikely that a goddess 
whose worship was so important and so widely diffused would have been omitted. 

(3) The vocalization of the next group, transliterated Wymn, is more doubtful, 
though the ¢ preceding the n would rather indicate a long syllable. Under the Egyptian 
system of transcribing foreign names there would appear to be no insuperable objection 
to reading Amdn, i.e. Mt. Amanos in Cilicia. No god of this name is known at present, 
as far as I am aware, but it is quite conceivable that such a mountain deity may have 
existed. 

On the other hand the signs may be thought to imply a long initial syllable, perhaps 
a diphthong, giving Aim-n. Again it is impossible to specify any god, but the form recalls 
two names, Haimén and Haimon. The first, which is very common, was borne by a son 
of Lykaon, whilst Haimonia is an old appellation not only of Thessaly but of Ephesus 
(Hesych., s.v.). The second occurs as Haimon, Haimos and Aimos (Pauly-Wissowa 2222 5). 


tW.E. Albright, The Lavtolian Goddess Nubaba, in Archie fir Orlenttorseh ung, 1929, 229 231, 
g-2 
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As the aspirate could be dropped in the masculine form, this may well have been the 
case in the neuter also. The personification of Mt. Haimos is well known, and is thought 
to have led to the adoption of the masculine ending. Is the neuter form cognate with 
Aman-os? And have we in Amén or Aimon the parent of both? These alternatives are 
put forward merely as a possible reading. They are of course insufficient to support any 
theory of Graeco-Asianic relations. 

(4) Turku. This name is generally admitted to occur here, though it seems to need 
disentanglement. Trkkr is an unusually complicated spelling, and even if the second 
k be accepted, the force of the succeeding r is not obvious. I suggest that these two 
letters should be separated to form a further proper name. wz. 

(5) Kar, the eponymous founder of Karia, who was of divine origin, being the 
yrandson of Ouranos and Gaia. He might quite properly, therefore, figure in this company. 

If these tentative suggestions are correct, they form further evidence for Wainwright’s 
view, since whether or no Wymn is to be placed in Cilicia, Kar and Kybebe are to be 
found on its confines. Even though the area of Keftiu may be widened in consequence, 
the reference is still to the western and southern parts of Asia Minor. 
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A PETITION FOR RELIEF FROM A GUARDIANSHIP 
P. MICH. INV. No. 2922 


By A. E. R. BOAK 


This petition belongs to the same find of Karanis papyri as P. Mich. Inv. No. 2895 
published in Journal, xu (1927), 151-4 and the five documents edited as Sele:t Papyri 
from Karanis, in Ann. Serv.. xxix (1929), 47-63. 1 previously suggested that this find 
formed part of the records of some village official at Karanis, but now agree with 
Mr. Liev Amundsen that they constituted a private, family, archive preserved through 
several generations. 

The papyrus sheet upon which this document was written measured when intact 
29°5 x 28cm. The upper left corner has been torn away for 9°5em. along the top and 4 em. 
down the left side to a depth of from 2 to 25cm. A strip 17cm. long and 6 cm. wide is 
missing from the lower portion of the left side. There are also numerous small holes and 
rents in the body of the sheet. Yet apart from these gaps the papyrus is well preserved 
and the writing very distinct. The whole document was written in a single hand; a fine. 
upright, official script characteristic of the latter part of the second century a.pv. The 
verso is blank. The writing begins about 2 cm. from the top of the sheet, and stops about 
lem. from the bottom. The left margin, where preserved, is about 3cm., but on the right 
side the lines run to the very edge. 

The date of the document is uncertain since the name of the ruling emperor has been 
omitted from the date (Pauni 2 of the 13th year) in the last line and the official to whom 
the opening petition was addressed, the epistrategos Julius Lucullus, is otherwise unknown. 
I believe, however, that it should be assigned to the 13th year of Marcus Aurelius 
(172/3 a.D.) because: 

(1) It cites a judgement of the 11th year of Antoninus Pius (cf. ll. 12-13) and, con- 
sequently, must be later than this date. 

(2) The petitioner, Gaius Apolinarius Niger, had a son, Gemellus, known from other 
documents to have been active at Karanis from 189 to 200 4.p. The father’s floruit, there- 
fore, may reasonably be placed earlier rather than subsequent to these dates, but not so 
early as the 13th year of Antoninus. 

(3) No epistrategos of the Heptanomis and the Arsinoite nome is known for the years 
169 to 176 a.p., so that there is no objection to placing the epistrategia of Julius Lucullus 
in 172/3 av. 

(4) The handwriting agrees well with this date. 

The document is a copy of a petition (avtiypadov avadopecov, |. 1) addressed to the 
epistrategos by Gaius Apolinarius Niger, a citizen of Antinoopolis, resident at. Karanis in 
the Fayyiim and of part of the decision of the epistrategos in the form of a subscript 
(voypady). The petition proper occupies ll. 2-12. It sets forth that Gaius Apolinarius by 
the will of the deceased veteran M. Anthestius Gemellus has been appointed one of the 
guardians of the latter’s infant daughter, Valeria Tertia. The petitioner claims that he is 
not liable to this service on the ground that the property inherited by the ward is in the 
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Arsinoite nome, whereas decisions rendered previously in like cases have established the 
tule that an Antinoite is not obliged to serve as guardian for anyone except an Antinoite 
residing in the nomarchy of Antinoopolis, and consequently asks permission to submit a 
copy of these decisions and begs to be relieved from the duty that has been thrust upon 
him. 

The copy of the first decision follows: Il. 13-31. It is the procés verbal of a suit tried 
in the court of the epistrategos Herennius Philotas on Mesore 6, of the 11th year of the 
Emperor Antoninus Pius (July 30, 148 a.p.), This suit arose out of a complaint entered 
by a certain Dionysius against a person called Eudaimon, apparently for neglect of duty 
with respect to a guardianship to which he had been appointed in a will. In the course of 
the proceedings Philotas states (Il. 16-18) that the defendant was justified in refusing the 
guardianship since it involved the management of properties not in the nomarchy of 
Antinoitis. 

The copy of the second decision begins in 1. 31 and runs to the middle of 1. 35. It 
contains an ordinance in the form of a letter addressed by Antonius Macro to the exegetes 
of Antinoopolisin reply to a communication from the latter, and is dated Phamenoth 9 of 
the 22nd year of Hadrian (March 5, 138 a.p.). The exegete is ordered personally to 
appoint guardians for the property of orphan Antinoites which is in the Antinoite nome, 
and to notify the strategoi of the other nomes to appoint guardians for the property of 
these orphans which happens to be in their respective districts. 

After this comes (Il. 35-8) a copy of the subscript which contained the judgement of 
Lucullus. This was an order to Apolinarius to announce to the relatives of the orphan that 
the petition had been approved, followed by the conclusion of the decision which apparently 
warned him against demanding the guardianship in the future. At the end are the date 
and the order to despatch the document. 

The importance of our papyrus lies in its revelation of the exemption enjoyed by 
citizens of Antinoopolis in the matter of guardianships. 
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... Tov 87} ofp] paver Avtivoéwy tept Ov ypadets, TOv wev EvOAdE TpaypaTwY avTois 
eTLTPOTFOUS 

akvoypéous Kat emitndeious Katdotnaov, Tov Se ev AALS vOmols ETMLTTELAOY TOtS 
oTpaTnyors iva 
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Jo cai adtat émifrnSeious Kai dEvoypéous EXwvta. (Erous] xB avToxpatopos 
Katoapos Tpa:avou 
3s ‘Adpedvou LeBacjrod, PapevalO] 8. avrtyp(abov) vroypadi[s]. mapayyethy Tois 
oLKeloLs THS 
ophavns i} év]érvye poe thy akiwow cod Soxipalot]nv. 1 &yBaots Ths Stadnprpews, éav 
rote ataitia|n Thy eritpomy ovK ayvoeis 6te 5} Kal ets TO TapEeArndrUOdS TO OG KUV- 
duv@ avelywpncas. (€tous) vy // Tadve B. amdsos- 


Translation. 
Copy of a petition 

To Julius Lucullus, the honorable epistrategos, 

From Gaius Apolinarius Niger of Antinoopolis, of the Osirantis tribe and the Hermaeios 
deme. Marcus Anthestius Gemellus, a veteran, expressed in the will which he drew up his 
dying wish that his daughter Valeria Tertia, also called Thaisarion, a minor, be heir of his 
property left inthe Arsinoite nome. As guardians of her orphan state he left me, Apolinarius 
Niger and Valerius Komon, and as associate the child’s mother Valeria Sempronilla. Since, 
my lord, both Herennius Philotas the former ejistrategos and Antoninus Macro have 
rendered similar decisions concerning an Antinoite’s acting as guardian for no one else than 
an <dAntinoite who is in the nomarchy, therefore, being myself unable to undertake this 
guardianship which has been entrusted to me, I have submitted, my lord, a copy of the 
decisions in like cases, and ask to be relieved of this according to the judgements, and beg 
you to order your decision to be carried out, so that I may receive relief. Farewell. The 
copy is: 

“The eleventh year of the emperor Caesar Titus Aelius Hadrianus Antoninus 
Augustus Pius, Mesore 6. When Eudaimon son of Hermaios had been summoned in 
accordance with the petition, and Dionysius was present and the petition presented by him 
had been read before the court, 

Philotas said: ‘Whence was he who left Eudaimon as guardian?’ 

-Apollonios the Younger suid: ‘He was a Roman who dwelt in Ibion Panukteris.’ 

Philotas said: ‘This duty he rightly refused if he who appointed him was a citizen of 
Antinoopolis, for he is liable to no other to act as guardian for his property which is not 
in the nomarchy. 

Apollonios said: ‘We shall show that they undertook the guardianship and have done 
everything like guardians. 

Philotas said: ‘It has been decided that Eudaimon is not obliged to act as guardian 
ercept only for an Antinoopolite. But if he undertook this guardianship, I shall appoint a 
judge and auditors.’ 

Apollonios the Younger said: ‘Eudaimon son of Hermaios did not accept it, his... 
accepted it.’ 

Philotas said: ‘Is he an Antinoite? Is he an Antinoite?’ 

He replied: ‘ Yes, and he asks your clemency.’ 

Philotas said: ‘I shall appoint the same person as judge and auditor who shall 
investigate if he accepted the guardianship and shall examine the accounts and shall compel 
the result to be made known to the proper persons and to him who is to be appointed 
guardian. Ani the exegete of Hermoupolis shall see to it that « guardian is appointed.” 

Thracidas suid: ‘Lest we should seem to have remained silent we guarantee that we 
owe....and a half talents to the orphan girl.’ 
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Philotas said: ‘What you have said has been written,’ 

Dioscoros said: ‘We ask that he who is to be appointed guardian be appointed upon 
the same conditions as Eudaimon was appointed according to the will. 

Philotas said: ‘He is to be appointed on the same terms.’ 

Dioscoros said: ‘I concur. Give us the auditor, 

Philotas said: ‘Hermias the ex-market commissioner (agoranome) and ex-cosmete.’” 

(Copy) of another: “ Antonius Macro to Aphrodisios officiating exegete of Antinoopolis: 
For whatever property of the Antinoite orphans, about whom you write, is in that nome 
appoint as guardians reputable and suitable persons, but for what is in other nomes notify 
the strategoi so that...and they may choose suitable and reputable persons. 

Twenty-second year of the Emperor Caesar Trajan Hadrian, Augustus, Phamenoth 9.” 

Copy of the subscription. ‘‘ Announce to the relatives of the orphan who has appeared 
before me that your petition has been approved. The conclusion of the judgement (is) if you 
at any time demand the guardianship, you are not ignorant that you have appealed to the 
past at your own risk.” 

The thirteenth year, Pauni 2. 

Despatch tt. 


Notes. 


1. dvtiypaldor[dva]d[op]ecov. An official copy prepared in the court of the epistrategos 
and issued to the petitioner. 

2. The petition is addressed to the epistrategos and not to the strategos of the 
Antinoite nome since the Antinoites were directly under the control of the former; Kuhn, 
Antinoopolis, 142. 

3. Although the name of Gaius Apolinarius Niger betrays his Roman citizenship, his 
status as a Roman does not affect his case since his plea for exemption is based upon his 
citizenship in Antinoopolis. 

"Aptwoéos ‘Ocopavtwwoetou tlo]i «ai ‘EppaliéJos: another example of a citizen of 
Antinoopolis domiciled at Karanis; of. Kuhn. Antinov polis, 83, and Boak, Journal, X1tt 
(1927), 152-3. “Ocopartiroetov is an error for "Oceparturoetov. ‘Eppalcéjas confirms 
Kuhn’s attribution of the Hermaios deme to the Osirantis tribe, op. cit. 127-8, where 
the significance of both these names is explained. 

3-4. Mdpxos ’ArOéorios Téueddos. The restoration of the praenomen is somewhat 
conjectural, for the last two letters are doubtful. The ink has been partly rubbed off at 
this point and the scribe seems to have made an extra stroke with his pen which somewhat 
spoils the >. Two Lucii Anthestii (emelli are mentioned in B.G.U.. 1. 256, 6, a second- 
century document from Karanis. and an Anthestius Gemellus with uncertain praenomen 
appears in B.G.U., 11, 613, 30, which probably comes from the same place. The Gemellus in 
question here is not called an Antinoite. although he may well have enjoyed that status. 
His Antinoite citizenship (or lack of it) does not affect the argument presented in the 
petition, since that is based on the location of the estate. 

4. 80 As Bevo SiaOyxns. The reasons for this appointment of Apolinarius Niger as 
testamentary guardian of the deceased's daughter are not clear as we do not know whether 
he was related to Anthestius Gemellus in any way or not. 

5. adydcxa. As Mitteis has pointed out (Grundziige, 251) we do not know at what age 
the Greek or Egyptian attained majority. But since Valeria Tertia probably inherited 
Roman citizenship from her father, the Roman rule may have applied here. On guardian- 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvii. lo 
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ship among the Greeks in Egypt. cf. Mitteis. Grundziige, 248-56; Meyer, Juristische 
Papyri, 31-40. 

6-7. Odaréprov Kopova. This Valerius may well have been the brother of Valeria 
Sempronilla, wife of Anthestius Gemellus, and so the uncle of the infant Valeria Tertia. 
If so. this would account for his appointment as one of the guardians. 

7. émaxorovOyTptav. On the position of the éraxorovOy7p.a, who is regularly the 
mother of the ward, see Mitteis, Grundztige, 250-1. 

8. ‘Epevviov Bikwta tod émiatpatnyjocavtTos. An epistrategos called Mapxes [...] cr 
PAora appears in B.G.U., 1, 195, 1. The editors, followed by Martin, Les Epistratéges, 
181. date the document and consequently his term of office in 161 a.p. Professor Hunt, 
however, calls my attention to the fact that although the new emperor would then have 
succeeded, Antoninus in I]. 16-17 is still called Katcap 6 xvpsos and not eds, and that the 
name of the new emperor is omitted in 1. 33. He suggests, therefore, that the year in 
1. 33 should be read ca or [cJa. This would make it correspond with the date given in 
1. 13 of our text and would enable the identification of the Herennius Philotas in question 
with the Marcus ....0s Philotas of the Berlin papyrus. The latter could then be restored 
to read Mapxex [‘Epevy ios Pirora. The Crispus whom Martin, op. cif., 180, places con- 
jecturally in 147 8 a.p. cannot have functioned for the whole of this year. 

‘Avra[y|vou Maxpwvos. Antoninus Macro is otherwise unknown. Although his title is 
not given, it can safely be inferred from his association with Philotas as the author of a 
decision affecting the Antinoites that he was also an epistrategos. No other epistrategos of 
the Heptanomia and Arsinoite nome is known for the 22nd year of Hadrian (137/8 a.0.). 

9. mepi Tod ’Avtidea, xT. Here is the statement of the rule by virtue of which the 
petitioner claims exemption from the guardianship, namely that an Antinoite is not obliged 
to act as a guardian for anyone but an Antinoite who is in the nomarchy. Hence 
Apolinarius, although residing at Karanis, can, as an Antinoite, refuse to act as guardian 
for another resident of Karanis. The nomarchy here and in 1. 18 is the sphere of the 
nomarch of Antinoopolis, whose functions are discussed by Kuhn, op. cit., 143-8. It 
corresponded to the Antinoite nome, This privilege is restated in slightly different terms 
in Il. 16-18 and 32-4. 

9-10, od duriuevos. This probably refers to his legal disqualification, but may also 
indicate a real or alleged inability to perform the duties of a guardian because of ill-health, 
financial difficulties, or other reasons. 

10. urorafa: is certain, but is probably an error for trord£as, as Professor Hunt 
suggests. 

ll. tov ep’ opoiwr: for Thy KexedXevopéver ep’ opoiwy. 

amarhayijvat: inf. depending upon a&6. 

Toutou: 1.e. the éretpory, 

13-30. [interpret the dramatis personae of the proceedings incorporated in these lines 
as follows. Philotas is Herennius the epistrategos of 1. 8, in whose court the case was heard. 
Eudaimon, son of Hermaios (Il. 13-14) is the defendant, who has been summoned by reason 
of a petition presented by Dionysios (1. 14). Apollonius the Younger (1. 15) is the rhetor 
who represents Eudaimon. He is to be distinguished from the other Apollonius (1. 18) who 
is an associate of Dionysios. Thracidas, who makes an interpolation in Il. 26-7, is 
apparently connected with Eudaimon. Dioscoros (1. 27), on the other hand, belongs to the 
party of Dionysios, the plaintiff. 

The suit seems to have been directed against Eudaimon by Dionysios for failure to 
perform the duties of a testamentary guardian for an orphan girl. It is also possible that 
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an accounting was asked for, implying that the property of the ward had heen neglected 
or even mismanaged. The epistrategos goes at once to the question of the liability of 
KEudaimon to assume the charge, by asking the place of residence of the man who 
designated him a guardian. When the answer reveals that the deceased was a Roman 
living at Ibion Panukteris, and not at Antinoopolis, Philotas exclaims that even had the 
latter been an Antinoite, Eudaimon would not have been obliged to accept the guardian- 
ship for the property to be administered was not in the nomarchy. When Apollonius, 
speaking for the plaintiff, promises to show that Eudaimon and others actually assumed 
the guardianship, the epistrategos replies that it has been decided that Hudaimon had no 
obligation to do so, but if he did, the court would appoint a judge and auditor. Apollonius 
the Younger here interposed that Eudaimon himself did not assume the charge but some 
other person, apparently a relative of his, did so, whereupon Philotas asks. rather 
impatiently, if he is an Antinoite. Upon receiving an affirmative answer, he announced 
that he will appoint one and the same person to act as judge and auditor to determine if 
he actually did exercise the guardianship and to examine the accounts of the management 
of the property. The result is to be made known to the interested parties and to a new 
guardian to be appointed by the exegete of Hermoupolis. Thereupon Thracidas stated 
that in order to avoid the suspicion of having concealed anything he and his associates 
declare that a certain number of talents are due the infant girl. As such a statement 
would only be made by a representative of the party whose accounts were liable to inspec- 
tion, Thracidas must be speaking on behalf of Eudaimon. Dioscoros then asked that the 
new guardian be appointed subject to the terms of the will and, upon receiving assurance 
on this point, requests that the auditor be named. Thereupon Philotas appoints Hermias 
the ex-agoranome and ex-cosmete. 

16. dv katexna lev év [TH Riwu Iavuxrépe:. While the restoration may not be strictly 
accurate it seems to give the required sense. The village of Ibion Panykteris must have 
been in the Hermoupolite nome, since the exegete of Hermoupolis is entrusted with 
appointing the new guardian (1. 25). This is the first mention of an Ibion called 
Panykteris. For others, cf. Cronert, Stud. Pul., iv, 106. 

17. oxatacrajs. The s precludes the restoration catadirav. 

avtov. Unless this is an error for avtdés, it must refer to the maker of the will and 
must qualify trav xrnpdtey. 

The point which Philotas makes in ll. 16-18 is that even if the maker of the will had 
been an Antinoite, Eudaimon could have justly refused the guardianship, for the property 
concerned lies outside the nomarchy. He has even more right to do so since the deceased 
was a Roman, and, apparently, not an Antinoite. 

18. adrovs. This implies that Eudaimon had an associate in the guardianship. 

19. w[éJy. The reading is very uncertain but seems to fit the traces of letters that are 
visible. 

21. tov xpitjv. Restored from |. 23. 

*AmodA@vios 0 Newtepos. This statement of Apollonius the Younger seems to make him 
the advocate of Eudaimon, for it contradicts the assertion of the other Apollonius in 
ll. 18-19 that he will show that they (Eudaimon and another) exercised the functions of 
guardian. 

22. albrov dvreddBero. Perhaps o adergos alvtod. 

’Avtivoeds éotiv. This refers to the person alleged to have acted as guardian, If he is 
an Antinoite, he can claim the same exemption as Eudaimon. 

avexpivato, Sc.’AmoANwvios 0 Newtepos. 
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23. Kai atte’ evjepyeciay Thy ard cod. cov: corrected by the scribe from rod. I am 
indebted to Professor Hunt for the suggestion aire?. 

25. On the functions of the exegete, cf. Jouguet, Vie Municipale, 315-18. 

27. Ja jjutcu téXavta. As nine or ten letters are missing, perhaps we should restore 
TplaKaloeKca. 

@ eitas yéyparrar. This may mean either that this is already stated in the will, or that 
a record of the admission has been made there and then in the court. 

31. Kat Koouy|re(vcarta). éEnyn|re(vcavta) is equally possible; cf. Jouguet, Vie 
sunicipale. 292 ff. 

evdpywt éEnynth ’AvtivouvTrodews. On the exegete of Antinoopolis in particular and 
the collegiate character of his office, cf. Kuhn, Antinoopolis, 111. 

32. érGade: i.e. in the Antinoite nome. 

33. aEwoxpéous kai émitndetovs: completed from 1. 34: émi[ty]Selous Kal dE:oypéous. 

3+. I have no satisfactory restoration for this line. 

35. mapayyeihy. An order addressed to the petitioner, Gaius Apolinarius. 

36. 3) évjérvye. I owe the } to Professor Hunt. 

doxtpalor} iv: for Soxtualor]v evar. Professor Hunt suggests doxiualoO|fvar, but I 
hardly think the a: would have been omitted. 

37-38. The restorations in these lines are based on my interpretation of the passage 
asa Warning to Gaius Apolinarius that, since he has sought to be relieved of this guardian- 
ship, if he should seek it at a future date, he will be held responsible for deserting it. 
Professor Hunt raises the question whether 1) éy8ac1s may not be the subject of the verb 
in 1. 37, but I cannot see it that way. 
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Political History, Biography, Administration, Topography and Chronology. J. G. MILNg, 20 Bard- 


well Road, Oxford (Ptolemaic and Graeco-Roman Periods), and N. H. Baynes, Fitzwalters, 
Northwood, Middlesex (Byzantine and Arab Periods). 


ce 


Social Life, Education, Art, Economic History, Numismatics and Metrology. J.G. Mitxe (Ptule- 
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The following abbreviations have been used in quoting periodicals : 


ASA. = American Journal of Archaeology. 

Am. Hist. Rec.= American Historical Reciew. 

Am. Journ, Phil.= American Journal of Philology. 

Ane. Eyypt =Ancient Egypt. 

Ann. Serv.=Annules du Service des Antiquités de 
P Egypte. 

Arch. f. Rel. = Archiv fur Religionsiissenschaft. 

Arch, Giurid.= Archivio giuridicu. 

Archiv =Archiv fir Papyrusforschung. 

Arch. R. u. Wi= Archiv fur Rechts- und Wirtschafts- 
philosophie. 

AZ. =Zeitschrift fir ugyptische Sprache und Alter- 
tumskunde, 

B.C.\H.= Bulletin de correspondance hellénique. 

Boll. fil. class. = Bollettino di filologia clussivu. 

Bull. bibl. et péd.= Bulletin bibliogruphique et pé- 
dagogique du Musée Belge. 

Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom.=Bulletino del Istituto di diritto 
TOMANO, 

Bull. Soc. Arch. d’Alex.= Bulletin de la Société 
Royale d’ Archéologie d’ Alexundrie. 

Bursian=Jahresbericht uber die Fortsehritte der 
klassischen Altertumswissenschaft. 

B.Z.= Byzantinische Zeitschrift. 

Chron. & Eg. = Chronique a Egypte. 

Cl. Phil. = Classical Philology. 


Cl. Quart. = Classieul Quarterly. 

Cl. Rev. = Classical Review. 

Cl. Weekly = Classicul Weekly. 

C.-R. Ae. Inser, et B.-L. = Comptes-Rendus de UV Aca- 
démie des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres. 

Dy Mit.-Z. = Deutsrhe Literuturzeitung. 

G.G.A.=Gottingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 

Hist. Z.= Historische Zeitschrift. 

Jahrb. f. Lit.=SJthrbuch fur Liturgiewlssenschart. 

J.HS.=Journul of Hellenic Studies. 

Journitl=Journal of Egyptian Archueology. 

Journ, Sac. =Journal des Sucants. 

IRS. = Journal of Roman Studies. 

K.V.G.R.= Kritische Veerteljuhresschrift fur Gesets- 
gebuny und Rechtswissenschu ft. 

L.Q.R.= Law Quarterly Review. 

N.G.G.= Nachrichten der Gesellschaft der Wissen- 
schujten zu Gottingen. 

0.L.Z. = Orientulistische Literaturzeituny. 

Phil. Woch.= Philologische Wochenschrift. 

Rech, se. relig. = Recherches de science reliyieuse. 

Ree. arch. = Reoue archéologique. 

Rec, belge= Revue belge de philoloyie et d’ histoire. 

Ree. de phil.= Revue de philoloyie. 

Rev. Whist. eccl.= Revue Whistvire ecelesiastique. 

Rev. 


é. ane. = Revue des ctudes unciennes. 
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Ree. ét. gr. = Reene des études greeques. 
Rev. hist. dr.= Revue de UVhistuire du droit fruncats 
et ehranger. 


Ree hist. cel. = heene de Uhistotre des religions. 


Theol. Lit.-Z.=Theologische Literaturzeitung. 

Z.f. Kirchengesch. = Zeitschrift fur Kirchengeschichte. 
Z. f. Numisin. = Zeitschrift fur Vumismatix. 

Zp. cergleich, Rechtsw, = Zeitshrift far ceryleichende 


Rechtswissensehuft. 

Z. neat. Wiss. = Zeitschrift fir neutestumentliche Wis- 
senschitft. 

Z. Sarv.=Zeitschri{t der Sacigny-Stiftuny (Roma- 
nistische Abteilung). 


Rhee, Mis.= Rhetnisehes Musenia fur Philoloyie. 

hie. di al. = Riviste di flologia clussica. 

fre. Stor. Der. Ital. Rivet adi storia del diritto 
ttulutno. 

Situ nugsb. w= Sitzungsberichte. se 

Symnb, Oslo, = Symbolue Usluenses. 


1. Literary TEXxtTs. 


General, A fresh instalinent (the last was in Arcdte, vot, of 1927) of Korte’s invaluable reports on 
Literury Texts in Pupyrt appears in Arehir, X (1931), 19-70. 

For the years 1928-9 8. De Rivcr publishes his Bulletin pupyroloyique, X, in Rev. é. gr, XLUI (1930), 
404-46, 

8. Errrem and L. AMUNDSEN have issued Pupyri Osloenses, fasc. 1, 1931, containing (mos, 7-14) the 
following hterary pieces, viz.: [Z/. v1, 196-276], [Ud. Iv, 483-92], [Plato, Politicus, 308 n-309 c], [Dem., De 
Corona, 200-4], (Septuagint, frs, of Ger. and Js.], Vocabulary of J2. 1, 5-24, 2nd cent. a.d., sinular to 
P. Berl, 5014; Grammar, 2nd cent. a.p., largely coinciding with the Techae of Dionysius Thrax, [Sibylline 
Oracles}. No». in brackets already published. 

Les Papyrus Grees @ Achmim, edited by P. Cotnart in Ball. Iust. fr. Murch. or, SXX1 (1930), 35-111, 
includes Epitume of //. 1 and Glossary uf J/. 1, 1-21; Hes. Theoyouy, 75-144; Euripides, Rhesus, 48-86 ; 
Avth, Pal. xtv, 10; all previously published by Wilcken. 

Epic. In Aegyptus, X1 1931), 169-78, A. BararLie and P. Contart publish Homeric Papyri from the 
Reimach collection presented to the Institut de Papyrologie. In one of thein the syllables are marked off, 
vbviowsly for the use of a pupil. 

F. M. DEbatIN inentions a 4/5th ceut. codex of ZZ. x11, 512-560, in the Papyrus collection at Washington 
University, Saint Lous, in d./.A., xxxv (1931), 62. 

A, Wrestrayp in Eranos, Xxvut (1930), 102-4, identifies Dionysius Porieyetes as the author of the 
Brit, Mus. Deonysiueu, unaware of Keydell’s previous discovery in PAi/, Wock., 1929, 1101. 

The evidence of papyri is used by E. DeLace in his Biogruphie d’A pollonios de Rhodes (1930), and by 
P. CouLarr in his important work, oxnos de Panopolis: Etudes sur la composition et le texte des 
Drongsirques (1930) The latter is reviewed by CALDERINI in Aegyptus, XI (1931), 508-9. 

Husa and Jonysoy's Tuo Theocritus Papyri receives an important review by M. Ponuenz in G.G.d., 
1931, 361-76. Other reviews by E. Bienoxe in Boll. fil. eluss., x (1931), 177-80, and by P. Conuart in 
Lev. de phil., 1931, 390-1. 

G, VoLiGRarr emends idylls xtv, 33 and xxv1, 28 in AMnemosyne, LIX (1931), 315-6. 

Elegiuac. The Cumbr, Univ. Reporter, 2 June 1931, 1151, gives a summary of a lecture by PowELn on 
“Some recent additions to Greek Elegy and Lyric Poetry from the 4th cent. B.c.” 

J. M. Epmonxps has edited for the Loeb series Elegy and Tambus (2 vols., 1931), excluding the 
choliaubie writers but otherwise including the poets froin Callinus to Crates, and the Anacreontea, 

An nuportant article by A. D. Kyox in Philoloygus, XL1 (1932), 18-39, on the metrics of “The Early 
Tunbus” uses the evidence of papyri. 

R. KeYDELL reports on Die griech. Poesie der Kuiserzeit up to 1929 in Bursian, cCXXx (1931), 41-161. 

teconstructions of Tyrtaeus are essayed by W. Kurycer in Bull, Ae. Polvn, (Sc. et Lettres, 
1929), 35-9. 

In the Brit. Mus. scholia of Callimachus I now read af xara Aemr(cv), thus supporting RostaaGnt’s 
proposal, A. WirstRaxp in Lranos, xxvii (1929), 116-8, makes important suggestions for restoring 
these scholia. 

Lyric. Lopet’s dating of Corinna is opposed by Bowra in Cl. Rev, XLV (1931), 4-5. 

Maas has a few notes on Corinna in Z. f. cergleich. Spruchforschuny, LV (1931), 268-9. 

In C1 Phil, XXVt/1931), 153-65, 8. E. Bassett on Lhe Place und Date of the First Performance of the 
Persians of Téimutheus sives the date as 412-408 Bc., and the recipients as the Athenians, 


§ i. LITERARY TEXTS fo 


A. TURYN’s Studia Supphicu is reviewed by P. CHANTRAINE in Rer. de fil, L¥1 ‘1930, 103. 

T propounded some of the following readings in Sappho before the Caimbr, Philolog, See, on 28 Jan., 
viz.: Ude to the Nereids: dviav 6€ Nypay | [éEédour]o roior ete. [Oipov ebd]jpva=* May he remove the hitter 
grief from those whuse hearts he broke” ; TO Kéyxpo | [ ei tod aay erdy(ay’) {iJa woXtray | [ev vada 
dd)ros, [erd]unce 8 att’ o¥-\[ro ba pijepo=" Which (as) by a single millet-seed swayed (his thonghts) 
now this way, now that /@AdAo d\Aos) and again righted them”: [Nypeos ylova, x[othace vatjor , [réprer’ 
ay leploly: ot de Kia[p]e ofeplva | [ome aipa mep]Iep[év]u xdxav [é-[per Oudveale; aleuctoris Ode. roy 
dydpa | [wpedun’, dpilator | [paioa cat] o¢3as Tpotals é)AeoOac=" Abandoned her hushand, thinking best 
(so to doy and to choose the cynosure of Troy (ie. Paris)”; mrapdyay abrav | [atirex’ iduejray or [ay 


{ 


émtdotlrav | [?Qpos: et'xlaynrroy yap |érewe rigor | petdtas] xotpes rf? exada ,3]onov =" And softly released 
the string”, cf. vetpa Bdeta ; [6s] pe viv ete. ; cay dyoroe for kav OrdAovoe=" Aud among the chantots °; A new 
ode after meadoudyevras, viz. ["OABwr] pew ete | [wdyr’ é]v avéperos ; Ode tu Hera: wdc 57 p[’ edyopera 
mapein}, Tav dparav ?At[péid ac) éoxeOov Oir-]rot, mpiv oe cai AC dvt[sper(or) AdoacOa; 1. 19 k]ippe vty ; 
L 20°H]|p’ or eJ€ dri{xeoOa. Ch Combr. Unir, Reporter, 16 Feb., 1932. 

The Hymn to Demeter by PAdikos has been re-edited with additional fraginents by GALLAVOTTI mm 
Stud. ital. di fil. elass., 1X (1931), 37-60, and after hun hy Korte in Hermes, LXVI (1931), 442-54. 

Deana, Vol. CCXXXIV (1982), 107-74, of Bursiun is devoted to a Bericht aber die Literatur cur griech, 
Komodee von 1925-1931 by E, West. 

J. BorGersorr publishes a thesis ou Sutyrus et su bivyruphie d' Euripide (Brussels, 1929). 

JENSEN'S Menundrt Reliquiue receives a detailed review from G. Coppota in Rir. di WL, 1X (1931), 
247-54, 391-7. 

E. FRAENKEL in Philologia, XLt(1932,, 117-2, identities Menander’s Suvapiusrdca as the original of the 
Cistellariu. 

V. Cocron discusses Menander readings in fev, &. gr., XLIV (1931, 26-8, 

In Mnemosyne, LIX (1931), 239-48, W. E. J. Kureer identities the “Incerta Fabula” of Menander 
Jensen, pp. 84-7) with the “Canephorus,” and 7., 165-83, develops ideas on the *Colax.” 

The Monostichs of Menander in Tarr’s Ostruveu (nos. 405, 449) are restored by P. CoLLart in his review 
of Tait in Rez. de phil., v (1931), 349-50, and also in his article “A propos de quelques exercices 
scolaires” in Bull. Inst. fr. durch. or, XXX (1930), 417-23. Tait’s Ostrucu is also reviewed by K. Fr. W. 
Scuuipt in Phil, Wock., 1931, 535-42. 

In Cl. Rev., xiv (1931), 24-8, Epmoyps reviews Kyox’s Herodas. 

R. M. Ratrensery reviews in C7, Rev , xiv, 38-9, Urstxc’s Studien zur griech. Fuhel, 

PanQuatt writes on the new [ipponus fragment m Stud. ital. dé fil. eluss., 1X (1931), 807-11, 

Grummer, LOBEL re-edit. P. Bouriant 8 on the Aeohe dialect in Areh/v, X (1931), 1-4. 

An article by F. Munzer on Das Rovsalpaur von 139 ¢. Che, in Alto, XXIV (1931), 333-8, draws its 
evidence from the Oxyrhynchus L7ry epitome. 

History. “A New Fragment of the Acta Isidori” is edited by Beni from P. Lond. Inv. No. 2785, with 
plate, in Archia, x (1931), 5-16. [See too § 3.] 

A. Neppr Mopoya writes on J/ nvoro frammento berlinese degli “ Attt ded Martir? Alessundrint” in 
Aegyptus, XII (1932), 17-24. [See § 3.] 

G. DE Sanctis in Riv, di fil., 1X 1931), 330-4 would assign P. Oxy. 13, a letter to Demetrius Poliorcetes, 
to the “History of the Diadochoi? by Hieronymus of Cardia. 

In Air. dt AL, LVI (1980), 449-66, G. CoppoLa edits a Florence papyrus of Philistus Tepi StxeAlas, and 
Momisniano adds a note, 467-70. In Studd tte, vi (1931), 311-4, G, Perrorra discusses the 
same text. 

Music. In Chron. VEY,, 1931, 441-55. C. DEL GRANDE writes on the musical papyri discovered in 
Egypt. 

The oldest Greek musical document eatant, a Cairo papyrus, is discussed by J. F. Mounxrrorp in 
JHS., Lt (1931), 91-100. Acquired with the Zenon papyri, it dates etre. 250 nic. 

Oratory. A new discourse of Fuvorinius, Tept puyns, more or less complete, is published by Norsa and 
VITELLI as vol. 53 of Studi e Testi, with transcript, text, and plates. Numbered Pap. 11 in the Vatican, and 
dating cire. 215 A.D. 

Rev. by Maas with many suggestions in D. L7t.-Z,, 1981, 1210-3, and by Amatecer in Boll. 71. elisa., 
ios ey, 

BoLirne restores Il. 106-8 of the Brit. Mus. Dio. Chrysostom in Cl. PAdl., xxvi (1931), 315-6. 
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In Charisteria A. Ruch, 1930, 5-10, M. ADLER re-edits, under the title “Der Arkesilaos-Papyrus,” a 
rhetorical fragment first published in AreAir, 11, 151-7. 

Philosophy. SANDBACH reviews EpMoND»’ Theophrastus (Lueb series) in CZ. Rev., xLv (1931), 23-4. 

Romance, LAVAGNINI's Eroticorum Graee, frag. papyraced receives a long and important review from 
Fr. ZIMMERMANN in Phil. Woeh., ut (1931), 193-202, 225-34. 

Finally we may here mention “A Fragment of a Greek Illustrated Papyrus from Antinoe” by 8. J. 
GASLOROWSEL in Journal, Xvit (1931), 1-9. 


2. Retiuiox, Maeic, ASTROLOGY. 
Tneluding Texts.) 


Generul. K. PREISENDANZ, Zur Papyruskunde (ch. 5 of MitKav, Huadbuch der Bibliothekswissenschuft, 
300-31: Leipzig, Harrasowitz, 1931), gives an admirable survey of papyrology as a whole, in which we 
may here remark pp. 319-21 on religious and magical papyri. 

O, WEINREICH, Allgemeine Religionswissenschatt (Arch. f. Rel., xxviii (1931), 318-79), gives a valuable 
account of recent work on the study of religions in general. Fr. Prister, Die Religion der Griechen und 
Romer, is reviewed by W. Baver, Theol. Lit.-Z., tvt (1931), 499; O. WerNREICH, Gebet und Wunder, by 
H. ScHLINGENSIEPEN, 7b., 75-8; F. Cumont, Les religions orientales duns le pagunisme romain, ed. Lv, 
and the German translation (which has addenda by C.) by M. P. Nitssoy, D. Lit.-Z., 11 (1931), 2065-6, 
and E. BicKERMANN, O.2.Z,, XXXIV (1931), 210-13; the German translation by W. Baver, Theol. Lit.-Z, 
Lyt (1931), 195-6; W. Pees, Lsishwinos ron Andros, by O. Wetyretcu, D. Lit.-Z., 1 (1930), 2025-30 
(with valuable remarks). 

K. Larre, Synkretismus, in GUNKEL-Z8CHARNACK, Die Religion in Geschichte und Gegenwart?, v, 952-9, 
1s brief and good. 

W. Scuesart, Orukelfragen (A.Z., LXvIL (1931), 110-15), collects the texts on papyrus containing 
questions to oracles and discusses in an interesting and suggestive commentary the practice and procedure 
of consulting oracles in Egypt. 

S. Errrey, in his Varia (Serta Rudbergianu, 1931, 18-23), has notes on P. Berol. 1026 and P. Bouriant 1, 
p. 21. 

QO. WEINREICH, Zur hellenistisch-agyptischen Religionsyeschichte (Aegyptus, Xt (1931), 13-22), well 
connects Menauder’s cepvds 6 Sdpames beds, P. Oxy. 1803, with Ptolemy’s invitation to Alexandria, and has 
instructive reinarks on the paean from Ptolemais and on P, Oxy. 1381. 

8. Errrem, .L Greek Pupyrus concerning the sale of wu sluve (Journal, xvu (1931), 44-7), is noticed in 
$3, bnt we may here remark the street-names dy(was) ’Apowdéns, dy(vias) Apouwdys Nelxns, still in use in 
A.D. 154, and E’s suggestion that each street had a chapel. 

W. Otto, Zusatze, printed after W. SPrEGELBERG, Die demotischen Papyri Loeb, col. 107-16 (volume 
not yet accessible; see § 3), has valuable remarks on royal titulature, ey. the avoidance of an early 
designation as deds of kings who were minors, the use of cult names for the ruler’s parents, but not for 
the ruler in early Ptolemaic Aktpruskripte. 

J. G. Tarr, Greek Ostraka, 1, 24, no. 144, records an oivodoyia which is, he suggests, perhaps to be 
identified with the tax called ¢xovdy Acovicou and to be connected with the Dionysiac policy of Philopator. 

LR. Taytor, The Divinity of the Roman Emperor (Philological Monographs published by the 
American Philological Association, 1, edited by Josera Wintram Hewitt, 1931. Pp. xv +296), includes 
a sketch of Hellenistic ruler worship and a discussion of the cult of Agathos Daimon at Alexandria. 

A. D. Nock, SYNNAOE CEOS (Hare, Stud. Class. Phil., xi1 (1930), 1-62), discusses the inclusion of 
Ptolemies in the worship of existing Egyptian deities and the relations of this to earlier Egyptian practice, 
also the probable abandonment of the custom by the Roman rulers. On the chronology of the worship of 
the Theoi Adelphoi and the Theoi Soteres reference should be made tu Orto's important remarks, 
pp. 414 f of his article, Zu den syrischen Kriegen der Ptolemuer (Philol., LXXXV1 (1931), 400-18). 

Cr. Proarp, in his Chronique de la religion grecque: sur quelyues cultes primitifs @ Délos (Rev. hist. 
rel, CL(T930 , 223-00), raises, pp, 242-4, the question of possible Egyptian influence on Delos long before 
the Hellenistic period. 

A. Deurasst publishes in Votizte degli seavi, Serie sesta, vi (1930), 430-2, a statuette of Isis-Fortuna 
found at Salvore m Sardinia; G. Bresty, 7b., 437, a small basalt base from the statue of a priest of Thot, 
eu, 700-500 B.c., found at Aquileia; A. TARAMELUI, ib, vir (1931), 118-23, a votive cippus to Isis with a 
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female human-headed serpent, a dog, and a crocodile, all adorned with lotus flowers, and a headless statue 
of Isis, fuund at Porto Torres in Sardinia, and refers to excavations now being conducted by C. ANTI in 
the sanctuary of the crocodile-god of Tebtunis (see $ 10), 

I gather from W. Bat ur’s review, Theol. Lit.-Z., LVt (1931), 75, that J. Kern, Ephesos?, 75 ff., describes 
the remains of the large building at Ephesos thought to have been a Serapeum. 

Chron. TEy., no. 11 (Jan. 1931), 95-9, reprints an important communication by G. MEYER to Le 
Journal du Caire, 4 Oct. 1930, on the French excavations at Medumid aud gives, pp. 103-6, an equally 
interesting account by G. Roeper of the German excavations at Hermopolis (see too § 10). 

J. Amann, Die Zeusrede des Ailivs Aristeides Stuttgart: Koblhammer. 1981. Pp. viii+112. Tubiager 
Beitriige zur Altertumswissenschuft, xu. 7 M. 50) 1s a contribution of rare excellence to the religious history 
of the Antonine age. A. argues that the specch was delivered in Egypt; this is attractive, but I doubt 
his suggestion that abrordrep in § 9 points to local speculation such as we find in Hermetisin and 
Valentinianisin: the Orphie parallels, atrodurs and atroyéveOdos in the Clarian teats discussed by me, 
Rev. ét. unc., 1928 (they have much in common with Aristides), and airoyéveOXos in the Chaldaic Oracles 
(W. Kron, De oruculis Chalduicis, 25), all suggest that Aristides learnt the idea in Asia Minor. Inci- 
dentally it may be remarked that the scheme of an encomion on a deity discussed in ch. 1 of this work 
has influenced the Imuthes-aretalogy in P. Oxy. 1381 (the réqoe of (1) the impossibility to a mortal of 
worthy treatment of the theme, (2) the fultilment of a vow hy a literary offering). 

E. BickeRMANN, Zur Dativrung des Pseudo-Aristeas (Z. neut, Wiss, XX1X (1930), 230-98), makes a 
strong case for a date between 145 and 127 n.c. 

L. RapeRMACHER, Zur Charukteristik neutestuinentlicher Eriahlungen (Arch. fo Rel, xXVUI (1930), 
31-41), has interesting parallels for the Alexandrian parade of the mock Agrippa. 

J. Gross, Philons con Alecundreia Anschiuungen uber die Nutur des Menschen (Diss. Tubingen, 1930. 
Druck: Tubinger Chronik. Pp. 91), is a careful study of Philo’s sources and mode of thinking. 

H. Lewy, Sobriu ebrietus, is reviewed by G. Vaspa, Rev, études juives, xe (1931), 109-12. 

R. Retrzenstery, Eros a/s Osiris. Ein Nuchireg (Nachr, Gott, Ges., 1930, 396-406), publishes a jug 
with a represeutation of Eros giving a drink to Psyche as she rises from the ground, and returns to the 
question of the origin of the tale. 

Hermetism. ¥. CUMont’s mest important Lu fin da monde selun les mages orientuue (Ree. hist. rel., C1 
(1931), 29-96) includes, p. 61, n. 3, remarks on the prophecy in the .tseZepius. In this context should be noted 
E. BickERMANY’S instructive review, (rumor, VIL (1931), 277-9, of H. Wixpiscu, Die Orukel des Hydaspes. 

R. Beirmany, Catersuchungen cum Sohanneserunyelium, Oeov orSeis Edpaxev wamore (Z. nevt. Wiss., 
XXiX (1930), 169-92), includes valuable illustrations of the idea, found in the Corpus, of God’s providence 
seen in his eicor, the universe, aud an indispensable discussion of the meaning of yra@ues in Paul, 

Carn H. Krarzixe, Phe Apoealypse of Paul aud the“ [ravische Erlosungsmysterium” (Harcard Theol. 
Rev, XX1v (1931), 209-44), 1s of interest for the Anthropos myth: on this cf. also J. ScHEFTELOWITz, Der 
gottliche Crmensch in der muiehdischen Reliyion (Arch. f. Rel, Xxvui (1930), 212-40). 

A.D, Nock, A divs eleetu: achapter in the religious history of the third ceatury (Harvard Theol. Rev, XXII 
(1980), 252-74), bears on the doctrine of divine right in Corpus XVIt. 

As the Kotranides professes to be a work of Hermes, we should here mention M. Wetumany, Der 
Physiologos, eine religionsgeschichtlich-naturwissenschuftliche Untersuchung (Philol. Supp., XX11, 1 (193U) 
pp. 116). W. shows the connection of the A. with the Phys. (pp. 35 ff.\, concluding that both have used a 
first century 4.D. work, based in the main on Bolos-Democritus and the Neopythagorean Anamilaus of 
Larissa, and comparable with the magic bevks of the Essenes (on whom ef. F. Cumont, Esséntens et 
Pythagoriciens, Capris un passuge de Josephe [C.-R. Ac. Liser, et B.-L, 1930, 99-112], where the Pythago- 
rean character of their eschatology is shuwn: it localized the Islands of the Blest in Heaven, the Ocean 
to be crossed being identified with the atmosphere); the ultimate source was perhaps a Physica current 
under the name of Solomon, the immediate source possibly the Physica of Didymus of Alexandria. 
Reviewed by Fr. Prister, Theol. Lit.-Z., ivt (1931), 196-7. 

REITZENSTEIN-TROJE, Die Vorgeschichte der christlichen Taufe, is the subject of an instructive review 
by M. Diperits, Theol. Lit.-Z., pv1 (1931), 128-33. 

Magic. The event of the year is the publication of Pupyri magieae graecae. Die griechischen Zauber- 
papyrt herausgegeben und ubersetzt von Kart Prenennayz. WW. Unter Miturbeit ron Eric Dienn, Saw 
Errrem, Avotr Jacosy, Mit drei Lichtdrucktafeln. (Leipzig: Teubner, 1931. Pp. xv +216.) This com- 
pletes the collection of magic papyri and kindred documents already published and includes certain 
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tuedite. Further fvedita and full indexes should fill a third volume, the appearance of which will be most 
eagerly awaited. The character of the editing 1s beyond praise: it is not too much to say that PREISEN- 
DANz has opened up this literature to non-specialists, and for specialists he has made it far more easy to 
use, There is not a page of the work on which one does not find clear improvements in the text which 
are due to his penetrating ability and devoted application. Volume 1 has been reviewed by Fr. ZUCKER, 
B.Z., XXX1 (1931), 355-63. 

PrEIseNDANZ has also in his review of P, Iand. v in PAil. Woek., 11 (1931), 985-90, drawn attention 
to the identity of the text preserved in no. 87 (=P. mag. gr., II, pp. 186 f., no. lviit), a fragment of an 
illustrated treatise, with a defizio (Audollent 188), His Deux pupyrus mayiques de la collection de la 
Fondution éyyptologique (P. Beuvrelles Inv. E. 6390 et 6391 in Chron. @Eg., Vi, no. 11, janvier 1931, 187-40) 
gives us a sinall incomprehensible text with magical signs, the letters probably forming magical words, 
and another arulet fragment. On these and other recent discoveries he reports in Die newen Zauberpapyri 
(Forsch. u. Fortschr, Vil (1931), 121-2) and Neue griechisehe Zauberpapyrt (Gaviaon, Vu (1931), 271-8). 

8. Errrem and L. Amcnpsen, Pupyri Osloenses, fasc. ii, is noticed in § 3. This magnificent volume, 
dedicated to H. I. Bett, includes as no. 15 (pp. 29 ff.) a revised text with commentary of the magical 
ostrakon previously published by AucNDsEN, Symb. Oslo., vu. [In this volume we may note also the 
remarks on ovveidqois xaapd, p. 42, and pp. 112 f. on an ’Adpodeiry, or figure of the goddess, mentioned 
in an inventory and of interest for domestic cult, and P. HEGAaRpD’s observations, pp. 146-51, on the 
horoscope earlier published as P. Oslo. 6.] 

Ta. Hopryer, Orivatulisch-religionsgeschichtliches aus den griechischen Zauberpapyri Aeqgyptens (Archiv 
Orientilal, 11 (1931), 119-55 and 327-58), gives a full and admirable account of the pantheon of the 
magic papyri. His Apolluntos ron Tyan wad Philostratos (Seminurium Kondukovianum, Iv (1931), 
135-64) is another careful study (note p. 143, on the impossible statements in Phil.’s account of the visit 
to Egypt). 

R. Movterpe, Le glaive de Dardanos. Objets et ‘nseriptions magiques de Syrie (Melanges del Université 
Sulut-Joseph, Beyrouth (Liban), xv, 3 (1930), 53-137, with 3 plates), publishes a gem at Beyrouth con- 
forming with slight variants to the directions given in the “Sword of Dardanus,” a charm contained in 
P. may. gr, no. iv, |. 1716 ff. and discussed in Journal, x1, 154-8 [the inscription |ACIM H,MA on the side 
showing Eros and Psyche embracing is puzzling. Perhaps nya is the Hebrew name for the sun mentioned by 
Epiphanius, Punerion, Xvt, 2], other gems from Syria with magic words and various deities including 
Anubis in military dress and Abraxas, various amulets, a defixio directed against all the horses and 
charioteers of the Blue faction at Berytus, and another defivio from Damascus. This is an admirable 
work, giving much new material with full commentary and opening up important possibihties of investi- 
uating the place of Graeco-Egyptian magic in the world of the time at large. [In this connection T may 
draw attention to a find on the Via Nomentana, Votize degli scavi, 1908, 352: asdavaGavadBa written in 
a cruciforin schema, indicating that the user of the palindrome was a Christian, on one side of a stone on 
the back of which 1s a magical formula which I cannot parallel.] 

Ericts Dient, Magica Bosporanu (letu universitatis Lutviensis: filol.-filos. Fak. Seria, 1, 7 (1931), 
391-400), publishes what is probably a magic lead wheel and a square lead tablet with an inscription also 
no doubt magical, both from Panticapaeum. 

A. AUDOLLENT, Note sur une plaquette magique de Carthage (C.-R. dc. Inscr. et B.-L., 1930, 303-9), 
publishes a representation of a serpent-headed personage with a scorpion in his right hand, a palm in his 
left, w'ne Aap alpw.x on his body, and under him ‘Apzoxpatiov 6 kai Neidos, and discusses a very similar 
object published by DELatrrE and MERLIN (2b., 33-6), with the name Ipoxdos. 

A. Jacosy, Ein Berliner Chaubisamulett (Arch. f. Rel.. XXvU1 (1980), 269-85), is of far-reaching 
unportance for the interpretation of magic words. J. is clearly the man with the right linguistic equip- 
ment for this much needed work. 

C. WESSELYs Synopsis Florae mugicue (Bull. Inst. fr. arch. or., XX (1930), 17-26) is a valuable collection 
of plants prescribed for magic use in the papyri. 

Reference may be made to V. Larock, Essai sur la valeur suerée et lu valeur sociule des noms de 
personnes dans les sociétés inférieures (Rev. hist. rel., cl (1930), 27-67, 101-201: esp. 119 ff, on the change 
of names in magic, 

Christian. F.G. Kexyos in The Times, 19 Nov. 1931, has made a public announcement of a most 
important new group of Biblical papyrus codéces, most of which are in CHESTER Bratty’s possession. 
They range froin the 2nd century to the Sth, indicate the spread of Christianity southwards in Egypt, 
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and are significant textually. Chron. d@Eg., no. 11 (Jan. 1931), 162, mentions a dictionary of Hebrew 
proper names with Greek equivalents discovered by Htnt. 

EitREM-AMUNDSEN, Pupyri Osloenses, U1, includes as no. 10 (pp. 10 f.) four fragments from Genesis and 
[saiah previously published by RupBera. 

P. Cotrarr’s Les papyrus grees @ Achinin, for which see $3, Roman, contains (no. 1) a fragment of the 
homily in P. Bour, 3, which Collart publishes along with columms I and III of the Bourianut papyrus, of 
which he has found some further small scraps. 

C. Scamipt, Ltn Berliner Fragment der alten UPAEZEIS TAYAOY (Sttzungsh. Pr. Ak, 1931, 37-40, pl. 1), 
publishes a dth-century fraginent so well written as to confirm the idea that those Acta had a quasi- 
canonical standing in Egypt. 

L. Vacanay, Dérungile de Pierre, is highly praised by E, B. Atto, Ree. Bibliqgue, XL (1931), 434-42, 
and M. R. James, Journ. Theol. Stud , XXX11 (1931), 296-9, Another review by R. DRaGver appears in Rev, 
hist. ecel., XXVIt (1931), 854-6. 

M. R. James, The Raiuer Fragment of the Apoculypse of Peter (ib., 270-9), gives a restoration and 
discusses its relation to the Ethiopic text. 

G. OsBory, Note on P. Oxy. 655 (ib. 179), identities this fragment as Mt. x. 16. 

P. L. HepLey, in reviewing the new edition of Kitret, Biblia Hebrudeu, in Journ. Theol. Stud , XXX11 
(1931), 8302-7, gives revised readings of P. Loud. 37 for the Psalms. 

H.C. Youtte, Gothenburg Pupyrus 21 and the Coptic Version of the Letter to Abyur (Hurcard Theol. Ree, 
XXIV (1931), 61-5), shows the striking agreemeut of the two forms. 

G. Scuo.em, Uber eine Formel in den koptisch-guostischea Schriften und thren judischen Ursprang 
(Z. veut. Wiss., XXX (1981), 170-6), argues that the scheme “real name w, explanation y’ in the Book of 
Jeu, 1, 47-8 is based on the Jewish ‘real or secret name .r, speakable name y.” 

R. P. Casey, Two Notes on Valentinian Theology (Hurvard Theol. Rev., XU (1930), 275-98), discusses 
Valentinian mythology and the differences between the Eastern and Western forms of that sect. His 
Greek manuscripts of Athanasian Corpora (Z. nevt. Wiss., XXX (1931), 49-70) sums up the results of much 
work. Students of Athanasian history should not miss E. Scawarrz, Der griechische Tevt der Kunones vou 
Serdiku (tb., 1-35). 

Serapion of Thuis aguinst the Manichees by ROBERT Prerce Casey (Harcurd Theol. Stud., No. xv, Harv. 
Univ. Press and Humphrey Milford, London, 1931. Pp. vit 80) gives the first text based upon the Genoa 
and Athos MSS., with a valuable introduction. 

F, Hauxry, L’ Histoire Luusiaque et les cies greeques de S. Pachime (Anal. Bolland., xuv1i, 257-301), 
is approved by H. Kocu, Theol. Lit.-Z., Lv1 (1931), 161-3; J. QcastEN, Musik und Gesung tn den Kulten 
der hetdnischen Antike und christlichen Fruhzeit, by W. BAvER, th., 133-4. 

Tu. Hopryer has produced fascicules 2-4 of the first volume of his myaluable Zander locupletissimus to 
Miexe’s Patrologiu grauecu: fascicule 1 was noticed in Journal, xv1, 126. 


3. PuBLications oF Nox-Litersry TEXts. 

(N.B. Notes on and correctivas of miscellaneous documents prectously published are referred to in $9. 
Reviews, when sufficiently important for mention, ure noticed here. I am greatly tndebted to my colleague, 
Mr 7. C. Skeut, who, as I was oceupied with other pressing work, has kindly relieved me af the task of reading 
the periodicals for which I am responsible.— H. 1. B.) 

General. The year under review witnessed the publication of an unusually large number of important 
volumes of papyrus texts. Unfortunately, the undertaking of a piece of special research, which compelled me 
to lay aside all other work, made it necessary to defer detailed study of several among them toa later tine. 

Tarr’s Greck Ostraca has been reviewed by P. Cottart (fee. de phil, 38., V (1931), 349-50; chiefly 
on the literary texts); M. RosrovrzerF (@xomen, Vit (1931), 21-6; important); W. ScutBarr 1.2, 
1931, 336-7); K. Fr. W. Scasipr (Phil. Woek,, Lt (1931), 585-42; many suggestions); and in Aneivut 
Egypt, 1931, 56. 

The second part of P, Oslo has appeared during the year, edited by 8. Errrem and L, AMUNDSEN, 
Unlike the first, which contained only magical or allied texts, this is miscellaneous in character, 
Nos. 7-14 are literary (see $$ 1, 2), no. 15 magical (see § 2), and in an Appendix P. Oslo 6 is republished 
with an astronomical commentary by P. HERGAARD ; the remaining texts, 16-64, are documentary and 
range in date from 261,60 B.c, to the 5th century of our era; but the great majority are of the Roman 
period, They include several very noteworthy and valuable legal documents, and an interesting series of 
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private letters. Needless to say, the editing is excellent, the commentaries (in English) full and learned, 
and the reading, so far as can be judged, accurate; and some good facsimiles are a particularly useful 
feature uf the vulume. The editors are warmly to be congratulated on their accomplishment of a task 
which offered many ditiiculties, since not a few of the papyri were clearly hard to decipher. Papyrt 
Osloenses, fase. 1. Oslo, Det Norske Videnskaps-Akademi i Oslo (on comission by Jacob Dybwad), 1931. 
Pp. xi + 182, 9 plates (separately bound). Reviewed by F. Z[uckER] (B.Z., xxx1 (1931), 416); WILCKEN 
(Archive, x, 88-7; important, as usual); and W. Scuuspart (D. Lit.-Z, 3 F., (1931), 1163-5). 

Another part of the series of texts from papyri in the Giessen University Library (P. bibl. univ. Giss.) 
has recently been edited by H. Btrryer. It consists entirely of private letters, ranging in date from the 
2nd century B.c. to the 6th century of our era; only the first letter, a small fragment, belongs to the 
Ptolemaic age. So far as can be judged from a basty examination, this series of letters contains much 
material of interest, and the texts are furnished with an ample and careful commentary. No. 20, a letter 
referring to the disappearance of sume legal documents and written in a particularly fine hand, is specially 
notable. There are four excellent facsimiles. Prof. Huyt kindly sends me the following emendation of 
no. 22, 3-5, which he authorizes me to publish here. For the editor's rpia «videra orad(évra) ‘Hpade{s, | 7d 
8€ Nourdy evidecov ev woiw) jydov read rpia xvideca oratnpor, [r]d Sé€ Aowwdy Kvideroy ev VOULpOY 
Mitteilungen aus der Pupyrussammlung der Giessener Universititsbibliothek. ut. Griechische Privatbriefe 
(P. bibl. univ. Giss. 18-33). (Sehriften der Hess. Hochschulen, 1931, Heft 3.) Giessen, A. Topelmann, 1931. 
Pp. 40, 4 plates. 

Ptolemaic, M. Norsa’s Papiri greci delle collezioni italiane (Journal, xvit, 124) has been reviewed, 
among others, by WILCKEN (Archiv, x, 77-8) and M. Houpert (fev. belye, X (1931), 611-2). 

C. C. Epe@ar’s great catalogue of the Cairo Zenon papyri, one of the most important collections of non- 
literary teats published for many years, is completed by the appearance of vol. rv. There still remain 
indeed, as Edgar explains in his preface, a number of fragments, but they are too small to be worth 
publishing in so sumptuous a form as the official catalogue necessitates. Even the texts here assembled 
are in the nature of a Vuehlese, but besides many fragmentary papyri there are a fair number of 
comparatively complete ones and much valuable material; indeed, if I can judge from a preliminary 
inspection, the volume shows far less falling off in interest from the standard of its predecessors than 
might have been expected from a final instalment. As before, there 1s a fine series of collotype facsimiles, 
most of which are admirably clear. They include the musical papyrus (see § 1) and an interesting 
drawing on the verso of an account (59706). Cutuloyue Général des Antiquités Eguptiennes du Musée du 
Caire, Nos. 59532-59800. Zenon Pupyri, vol. 1v. Le Caire, Impr. de l'Inst. fr. d’arch. or., 1931. Pp. v+291, 
24 plates. £2. 2s. Od. 

The same year which witnessed the completion of the Cairo catalogue saw also the publication of the 
Zenon papyri in the University of Michigan, also by UC. C. Epgar; see Journal, xvit (1931), 125. This 
yolume has been reviewed by WILCKEN (Arehiv, x, 72-6); Hunt (Journal, xvit (1931), 263); Ev. Breccra 
(Bull. Soc. Arch. d’ Alex, No. 26, 301-11); A. C. Jounsoy (Am. Journ, Phil., Lt (1931), 285-7) ; and H. I. 
BELL (Cl. Rev., XLV (1931), 180-1; quotes extracts from a recently acquired Zenon papyrus in the British 
Museum which throws light on the subsequent ersployment of Zenon’s predecessor Panacestor). 

W. L. WEsTERMANY’s Regurding Receipts in the Zenon Archive (Journal, XV, 1931, 125) is reviewed 
by WILCKEN in Aredic, X, 77. Westermann has now published four further receipts of the same class and 
regnal year, on which he gives a commentary, with some observations supplementary to his previous remarks. 
Four Double Keceipts from the Estute of Apollonius, in Seminarium Hondokuviunum, iv (1931), 205-10. 

For a reference to an article on the Zenon archive by CL. Préaux see § 9. 

WeEsTERMANN's Cypon Slavery in Ptolemaic Egypt has been reviewed by V. EHRENBERG (Hist. Z., CXLIV 
(1931), 406-7) and in Axucient Eyypt, 1931, 56-7. See also $s 5, 6, B ii. : 

O. GuéRacD has begun the publication of a work of the first importance. This is a complete edition 
of the petitions (evrevéecs) found among the mummy cartonnage of Magdola and Ghorin. Those from 
Magdovla iclude the 42 petitions edited, after a first publication by Jotuvzr and LEFEBvRE, by the late 
JEAN LESQUIER in vol. 11 of the Lille Papyri. Some of these have now received additions by the identi- 
fication of detached fragments once forming part of them, and the whole are included in Guéraud’s 
masterly work, along with further texts from Magdola and those from Ghorin. The first fasciculus, which 
is all that has at present appeared, contains 52 texts, besides an elaborate introduction by the editor, and 
facsimiles. This is the first publication of the recently founded Société royale égyptienne de papyrologie. 
ENTEYEEIS: Requetes et pluintes udressées an roi d’ Egypte uu ITT® siéele acant J.-C. Premier fascicule. 
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Le Caire, Impr. de P Inst. fr. @arch. or., 1931. Pp. xcv+128, 13 plates. Reviewed by Wincken (Archiv, xX, 
96-8); A. CALDERINI (degyptus, xt (1931), 413-4; and Ey. Breccia (Bull. Soe. Arch. d’ Alex, No. 26, 297). 
F. Zccker publishes a papyrus (P. Jena Inv. 75 in the Seminar fiir klassische Philologie) which 


furnishes a new instance of a village gymuasiarch. It is a document of the 2nd century B.c., but of 


unknown origin, concerning a case arising ont of a theft of jewellery, which was tried Lefore a village 
gymnasiarch and tive fatoito’. Zucker adds a list of known cases of such gymuasiarchs in villages and 
discusses the question of village gymnasix. TYMNASIAPXOS KOMHS, in wfegyptus, xt (1931), 485-96. 

One of the last undertakings of W. SprecELBERG. whose death is such an irreparable luss to Demutic 
studies, was the preparation of an edition of the Loeb Demotic papyri, which I believe has now appeared, 
though I have not seen the volume itself. W. Orro contributes :cols. 107-116) addenda and corrections 
from his wide knowledge of Hellenistic history. The papyri, which date from the 6th century Bc. to 
the end of the Ptolemaic period, inauy of them belonying to the reign of Alexander, the son of Alexauder 
the Great, include letters and returns, contracts, accounts, and receipts, from both Upper and Lower 
Egypt. Die demotischen Pupyri Loeb. (Papyri der Universitut Munchen, herausgegeben von W. Otto, 
W. Spiegelberg und L. Wenger, Ite Heft.) Pp. xvii+68, 38 plates, RM. 120. 

Ptolemaic-Roman. F. BInaBeL publishes a Demotic ostracon, probably of 97/6 B.c., froin a place called 
Pentacomia, apparently near Thebes, which is now recognized as occurring in WricKEN, Gréech. Ootr. Tt, 
713, and appends to it transcripts, supplied by J. G. Tarr, of three Bodleian ostraca of the Roman period 
(a.D. 106, 1386, and 150) which mention the same place. dAeyyptiues. 1. Bin demotisches Ostrukon aus 
Pentakomia, in Aegyptus, X1 (1931), 386-8. 

KrvucEr’s Ptolemutsche und fruhromixche Teste (Journal, Xvi, 125) is reviewed by WiLcKEN in 
Archiv, X, 78-82. 

Roman. A hearty welcome—the more hearty because the decipherment of cursively written tax- 
registers is a particularly thankless task—is to be extended to a volume of papyri of the early Roman 
period from Philadelphia in the Princetun vollection, edited by A. C. JouNnson and H. B. vax HoEsen. 
Fourteen registers, several of which are of considerable length, are here published. They are all except 
perhaps no. 13) concerned with taxes, chiefly with the syutucimon; aud having seen them before they were 
assigned tu Princeton I can testify that they offer many difficulties of decipherment, as also of interpreta- 
tion. The editors have done excellent work in both respects, though naturally there are many poiuts, alike 
in texts and in commentaries, where their results are open to question and will receive (or have already 
veceived) correction, Pupyri in the Princeton University Collections. (The Johns Hopkins University 
Studies in Archaeology, No. 10.) Balti:nore, The Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. xxiii+146. Reviewed 
by WitckeN (Archie, x, 87-8); Hunt (Journal, xvit (1931), 263-4); A E.R. Boak (Cl. Phil, xxvi 
(1931), 438-9); C. W. Keyes (dm. Journ, Phil., ut (1931), 288-9); W. L. Westermann (CL Weekly, xxv 
(1931, 14 Dec.), 68-71) ; and anonymously in J.H.S., L1 (1931), 308. The reviews by Keyes and Westermann 
are particularly important. Both reviewers dispute the conclusiun of the editors that the syntarimon was 
distinct from the Xaoypadia, and hold rather that it was the latter p/us some minor taxes. [T may point out 
that J. G. Tart, Gr. Ostr., Petr. 79, takes a similar view, though the taxes he associates with the Aaoypagia 
to form the syntaximon are different ; and that in a review of the Princeton volume which will probably 
have appeared before this Bibliography I have myself questioned the editur’s view. Apart from other 
considerations, I find it well-nigh incredible that the same taxpayer should have been required to pay both 
syntaximon and laographiu.] 

The Akhmim papyri, first bought by U. Botrtant, acquired by the Bibliothtque Nationale in 
1887, and in large measure published by WILCKEN in the same year, have now been re-edited with indices 
in a single series by P. Contart, who explains in a preface the curious manner in which they have been 
preserved, namely through the use, some two centuries later, by Christian monks of old papyri first used 

yom OD the recto only at Panopolis about the end of the 2nd century. Nos. 1-5 are literary or theological 
(see $$ 1, 2); the other four are administrative in character. Les papyrus grees @ Achmiin & la Biblioth que 
Nationale de Paris, in Bull. Inst. fr. @arch. or., XSX1 (1930), 35-111. 

J. C. NaBer re-edits, with attractive corrections, the petition first published by ScauBart as B.G.U. 
1105. Ad papyrum Graecum lepidi argumenti (B.G.U. 1105), in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 179-84. 

The papyrus referring to a senate, probably at Alexandria, published by M. Norsa and G. Virenr 
(Journal, Xvi, 126) has continued to attract attention. W. ScHUBART, reprinting the text (Die BOYAH von 
Ale vandreia, in Bull. Inst. fr. Carch. or., XXX (1930), 407-15), maintains his view that it refers toa request 
for a (non-existing) senate, not to a senate already in existence, and is inclined to identify the Emperor 
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with Claudius rather than Octavian. He goes on to examine the well-known passage of Dio Cassius on the 
senate, for which he suggests a quite new interpretation, namely that Dio was referring not to the 
Alexandrian but to the Roman senate. The passage is certainly very ill expressed, and Sehubart's 
view, though uot entirely free froin difficulties, is without doubt suggested by the way in which Dio 
introduces the subject of the senate. The remainder uf Schubart’s case, even the attribution to Claudius, 
is strengthened by an article on The BOYAH pupyrus contributed by James H. Outver, a pupil of 
Roustovr1zErr, to wlegyptys, Xt (1931), 161-8. In this he points out that certain expressions and references 
in the text of the new papyrus would be anachronistic at the time of the conquest of Egypt, aud impose 
a later date, when Roman government had become familiar. He also makes suggestions for the interpre- 
tation and improvement of the text, including a brilliant and must convincing emendation of caraSap- 
apvuiro to carasupotro (dittography). 

A. NeEppr MopoNa comments on the new fragment of the deta Zsfdori published by UXKULL- 
GYLLENBAND (Journel, xv, 126). He inclines to adhere to s.p. 53 as the date of the trial, and defends 
the thesis that the Jews were citizens of Alexandria. Zl nuovo frammento berlinese degli “Atti det 
Martivi Alessandrini”? (P. 8877), in slegyptus, XU (1932), 17-24. A further fragment of this text, the Actu 
Isidouri, has been published by H. I. Benn. It coincides in part with cel. m of the Berlin fragment 
(W. Chrest. 14) but does not clear up as many of the doubtful points as might have been hoped, while it 
raises fresh problems; but it does provide new information, the most important fact being (if Bell’s 
supplement is correct) that the death of Macro, the prefect of the praetorian cohorts, was due (or at least 
attributed: to Isidurus, and it corrects some of the supplements proposed for the Berlin fragment. [I may 
add that my doubts as to the correctness of the supplement bwepOe[rixdy] grow with further consideration 5 
but I do not think any suggestion which involves a different reading of the last two letters of p. 11 can be 
considered. Prof. CRONERT favours tmép G€wvos], which I considered but rejected; but this seems to me 
improbable, among other reasons because a reference to Theon is hardly relevant to the context. More 
attractive is a sugyestion by Mr H. J. M. MILNE, iwép O€{ow], “off the point,” “irrelevant”; but I am 
not sure whether the phrase is attested.] A Yew Fragment of the Actu Isidori, in Archiv, x, 5-16, with 
fresimile. 

Lousca’s Epistulu Claudiona (Journal, xv, 126) has attracted a good deal of attention, having been 
reviewed hy E. BickERMANN (D. Lit.-Z., 1931, 320-2); W. Weper (Z. f. Kirchengesch., 3. Folge, 1 (1981), 
225-7); W. Baver (Theol. Lit.-Z.,, Lvi (1931), 151-3); M. J. Lacrayce (fev. biblique, xu (1931), 270-6) ; 
and H. I. Bern Cl. fev., XLV (1931), 146), All the reviewers, while recognizing the useful service done 
by the author in his monograph, call attention to the too frequent errors and misconceptions which 
disfigure it. W. Sesroy, in au interesting article, L’empereur Cluude et les chrétiens (Rev. dhist. et de 
phil, relig., 1931, 10. 3, 32 pp. of offprint), comes to the same conclusion as Léscx and his reviewers: that 
there is no reference to Christianity in Claudius’s letter. He seeks further to date, by their relationship 
to the letter, Philo’s Zn Flucewm and Legutio ad Guiun, placing the former between January and July of 
A.D. 41, the latter after 10 Nov. 41, probably during 42 and certainly before 49. His arguments are 
perhaps a little forced and over rigid, but they certainly deserve attention. 

Srroux'’s re-edition of B.G.U. 611 (Journal, xvi, 126) has been followed up by an elaborate article 
from the pen of PF. v. Worss, who, emphasizing the great importance of Stroux’s work on the text and 
cordially accepting his main conclusions, amplifies or modifies them in detail. He places the speech 
in A.p. 42, or, preferably, 43, rather than, with Stroux, in 47. Die oratio des Clandius uber Richterulter, 
Prowsseerschleppuny uid Anklugertyranned (BG U, 611) in Z. Sav., Lt (1931), 336-68. [See also $6, F.] 

A. E.R. Boak’s Select Pupyri from Karanis (Journal, kv, 127) is reviewed by WILcKEN in Archiv, x 
89-91. 

In two articles published together Henry A. SANDERS, who has for sume time devoted his attention 
specially to Latin tablets and papyri, does a great service by editing some fragments from the rich papyrus 
collection of Michigan. In the first he publishes, with a detailed and valuable commentary, two waxed 
tablets contammg birth-certificates in Latin; in the second, three Latin papyrus fragments. The problems 
presented are inany and puzzling, and Sanders’s attempted solutions are not always acceptable, but his 
discussion, in which he sumuinarizes with great fairness the existing evidence, and on several points 
definitely advances our knowledge, is of real value even when the final conclusion does not command assent. 
Two Frogmentary Birth-Certificutes from the Michigan Collection, in Mem. of Amer, Acad. in Rome, 1X 
(1931), 61-80, plates 1, 2; and Some Papyrus Fragments from the Michigan Collection, ibid., 81-8, 
plates 3, 4. Reviewed by H. L Bett, Jowrag/, xvir (1931), 268-9, 
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Sanpers has further published an article on the waxed tablet published as P.S I. 1027, maintaining 
that the editors were wrong in supposing that it is the last tablet of a triptych. This error was due, he 
points out, to a misapprehension as to the arrangement of such documents; and he holds that the tablet 
is really the first of a diptych. The wax tablet PSI. 1x, 10627, in Aegyptus, xt (1931), 185-9. [See 
also $6, E.] 

G. ViTELt has published an extract from the archives (ueradéoma) of the strategus of the Heraclides 
Division of the Arsinoite nome, A D. 132, which is of interest from several points of view; diplomatically, 
as illustrating the prucedure with regard to petitions, which would appear to have been returned in a copy 
with the Prefect’s reply to the strategus ; administratively, inasmuch as the mother of a deceased son, who 
was to have been gymnasiarch, asks that his son (an infant) may be cosinctes; and legally, since we find 
property hypothecated to safeguard the émirpory of sons under age. Estrutto dul? urchivio di uno 
strategos del? Egitto romuno, in Bull. Inst. fr. @arch. o7., XXX (1930), 59-63. Reviewed by W1incKeN in 
Archiv, X, 88-9. 

H. Henne has revised the edict of Hadrian published by Jovauet from Cairo 49359, 49360 in the Lev. 
ét. gr, XXXII, and made the subject of an article in the Rueccolta Lumbroso by V. Martix. He makes 
various corrections, mostly of a minor kind, to Jouguet’s text, which he describes as on the whole 
remarkably correct, the most important change being in respect of the date, which, it appears, is 6 Payni 
20 Hadrian, not 16 Payni of the 21st year; and he agrees with Martin as to the sense of the edict, which is 
now seen to be less “philanthropic” than it professes to be. Sur un édit d’Hudrien, in Ball. Inst. fr. 
@arch. or., XXX (1930), 152-60. 

8. Errres publishes a distinctly interesting summary of a contract for the sale of a slave, which the 
street names show to have been made at Alexandria, and which is dated in a.D. 154. He discusses the 
various problems presented by the text. A Greek Pupyrus concerning the Sale of a Sluve, in Journal, XVI 
(1931), 44-7, pl. vi. 

The late Prof. GRENFELL was preparing an edition of the Warren papyri, a small but by no means 
unimportant private collection. His lamented death put an end tu this scheme, as to so many others, but 
A. 5. Hcnr is proposing to publish the more interesting texts singly, and one of them has now appeared, 
It is a petition to Lucius Silius Satrianus, er egregivs, very likely the Idiologus, from an Antinoite, with 
a copy of an earlier petition dated 12 May 164. A new deme-name of the tribe ’Ocetpavrivois ovcurs. 
Lucius Silius Sutrivaus, in Bull. Inst. fr. @urch. or., XXX (1930), 477-80. Reviewed by WitcKey in 
Archiv, X, 94. 

HomBert’s Une fumille nombrense (Journal, xvi, 126 f.) is reviewed by WILCKEN (Arch/7, x, 93). 

The long roll, edited by M. Norsa and G. VirEtit, which bears on the verso the copy of Favorinus, 
Tlepi puyis (see § 1), has on the recto extensive portions of a land register froin the Marmarica, which is 
not only of interest as coming from a district hardly represented in papyri but makes very valuable 
additions to our knowledge in many respects; ¢néer lia, it shows that the Marmarica was in the time of 
Commodus, as when Ptolemy wrote, a nome of Egypt. Naturally the novelty of the text, introducing us 
to a district which clearly diftered in wnany points of organization from the nomes familiar to us, offered 
many difficulties; and the editors are to be congratulated on a retnarkable achievement in producing in so 
short a time so masterly an edition of the two long texts which occupy a roll acquired by the Vatican as 
recently as 1930. J/ papiro vaticanu greco 11: 1, PABQPINOY TEPI ®YFHS. 2 Reyistri fondiuri dellu 
Marmarica. Citta del Vaticano, Bibl. Apost. Vaticana, 1931. Pp. xxiii+70 (registers on pp. 49-70), 
15 plates. Reviewed by WILCKEN in Archiv, x, 94-6. See too § 6, A v. 

By an oversight A. Srcri’s Tre papirt giuridiet ineditt (Studi Bonfante, w1, 421-36), though the last 
of these papyri was documentary, was omitted from this section in last year’s Bibliography cit was 
recorded in $$ 1, p. 119, and 6, p. 183). It concerns a petition to the exegetes of Alexandria, asking for 
the droypady of the goods of Sabina Apollonaria and enclosing a copy of her will, made per ves et Libram. 
Reviewed by WILCKEN mn Archiv, x, 93. 

A Greek inscription found at Medamid which P. Jovevet has published with a valuable commentary 
(Dédicuce greeque de Médamoud, in Bull. Inst. fr. @arch. or., XXX1 (1931), 1-29, with plate) really belongs 
to Mr Tod’s bibliography of inscriptions but must be referred to, as it is of considerable interest and 
importance from several points of view. Jouguet dates it 2nd-8rd century. 

JoveuEt’s Lettre sur Cenregistrement des libelles (Journal, Xvil, 127) is reviewed by Wiickey in 
Archiv, X, 92-3. 

Henry A. SANDERS, to whose edition of various Latin fragments reference has been made above, has 
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also published separately another Latin papyrus from the Michigan collection. It is a list of cfficers (in 
large rustic capitals), with the record of each added in cursive, and as the dates appended to each name 
show that the list was drawn up soon after a.p. 242 the papyrus is very useful palaeographically. 
[On p. 2. 1.1 for “Bell” read “Hunt” ; so too p. 18, 1.17. In 1. 20 of the text Sanders reads Ufal]EFOFES, 
and that this is not a misprint is shown by his note on p. 7 (“efofes is read clearly”) ; but in the facsimile 
FOTES seews to me clear.] Pupyrus 1804 in the Michigan Colleetion, in Class. Studies in Honor of John 
C. Rolfe Univ. of Pennsylvania Press), 19 pages, 1 plate. 

The fullowing work, to which I have been given a reference, should be important, but is at present 
inaccessible to me: A. Buepac, Die ugyptischen Libelli und die Christenverfolgung des Kaisers Dectus 
(= Romische Quartulschrift. 27, Supplementheft), Herder, Freiburg im Breisgau, 1931. Pp. vii+79. 

L. AMUNDsEN has published, primarily for its philological interest, a Michigan ostracon uf a.p. 288 
from Karanis, in which rév cvpmapa atrév is used as equivalent to réy perdxov. He quotes instances of 
similar compound prepositions and essays an explanation. SYMILAPA, in Serta Rudbergiana (1931), 85-7. 

A posthumous publication of W. SPIEGELBERG is that of two Demotic mummy labels in the Michigan 
collection which show an unusual formula, the deceased being described as entered in “the book of 
the w quarter.” To illustrate these he publishes two bilingual labels in the Greek part of which the 
quarter is mdicated by 2 Matpas 2), and a Demotic label, in which a number occurs alone. Zur Bestuttungy 
der Mumien in der romischen Kaiserzeit, in A.Z., Lxvt (1930), 39-41. 

In an article in Chron. d’Eg., vi (see § 10), G. K. Garpicas refers to an article of bis own in “Aéqva 
(AT. ved. 52) in which he makes a suggestion for the reading of the description of a branding mark 
ina sale of a camel in B, G. U. 100 (i fa, ie. &P, for pupa); but the periodical referred to is not accessible 
to me, 

Roman-Byzantine. H. Frisk has published an interesting little volume, in which he edits a nuaber of 
papyri from the Berlin collection. The piece de résistance is a long roll of receipts for payments from the 
public bank of Arsinoe during Mecheir of the year a.p. 155; the payments were mostly to donkey-drivers. 
To this series of documents he adds: 2, a fresh document in the Drusilla case; 3, the beginning of 
a petition of about a.p. 211-2; 4, a petition of the 4th or 5th century; 5, a lease of hypothecated land, 
AD. 510; 6, a letter of a.p. 710 from Kurrah b. Sharik to Basilius of Aphrodito. All these texts have 
features of special interest, and they are admirably edited, with most valuable commentaries. Bankakten 
aus dem Fuijim nebst anderen Berliner Papyri. Goteborgs Kungl. Vetenskaps- och Vitterhets-Samhalles 
Handlingar, 5 F., Ser. A, Band 2, No. 2. Goteborg, Wettergren och Kerber, 1931. Pp. 120, 1 plate. 
Kr, 6:--. Reviewed by F. Z[ccxer] in B.Z., xxxr (1931), 414-5, and H. I. Bent, CZ. Rev, xLv (1931), 244. 

Byzantine und Arab. Reference must be made in passing to a note, primarily of legal interest 
see $6, by RL Tacpenscarac on PSL, vu, 767: Zim gerichtlichen Moratorium im rom. Provinzialrecht, 
in Z Sur, Lt (1981), 403-4. A reference may also be made to P. CoLLARt’s a propos de quelques exercices 
seolirives (Bull, Inst. fr. March. or., XXX (1930), 417-23); see $$ 1 and 5. 

W. HexusteNBeRG, whose Die griech.-kopt. movAon-Ostraka (Journal, XVII, 127) is reviewed by 
F. Z[ucker] (B.Z., xxxr (1931), 416-7), has followed up that article by another, in which he publishes 
49 more ostraca of the same type, partly in the Cuptic Museum of Cairo, partly in the Seminar ftir 
Ayyptologie at Munich, while one was seen at a dealer’s in Cairo. The texts of those in the Coptic 
Museutn are published from transcripts in part by C. Scuarpt, in part by G. Sonny. Hengstenberg 
accouipanies them with a detailed and valuable discussion; aud at the end he adds a note, stating that 
according to information given by C. Schmidt the provenance has been identified as the neighbourhood of 
a large Coptiy settlement in the extreme west of the Fayytim. Nuchtrag zu “Die griechisch-koptischen 
MOBdAON-Ostrake,” in AZ, LXVI (1930-31), 122-38. 

Finally, I may refer to a publication by C. Scumipt of a Coptic ostracon (dated by the editor as 
6th-8th century) coutaimpg a contract for the hire of a workman by an unidentified monastery of Apa 
Mena. Lin hoptischer Werkeertrug, in 1.Z., LXV (1931), 102-6. 


4. Porirican History, BloGRAPHY, ADMINISTRATION, TOPOGRAPHY AND CHRONOLOGY. 


Most of the books and articles noted in this section, and many of those in § 5, of the Bibiiography for 
this and previous years are mentioned in L. WENGER’s Juristische Literaturubersicht for 1914-1931 in 
Archiv, X, 142-76. - 

Generul. U. KAurstept reviews the second edition of W. W. Tary’s Hellenistic Civilization in G.G.A., 
193 (1931), 399-400. 
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The review of Dessau, (esehichte der rumischen Kudserzeit, 11, 2, by E. Groac, in Hist. Vierteljahrsch., 
XXYI (1931), 380-6, is largely concerned with Egyptian topics. 

Political History, The relation of Alexander the Great to Egypt (see Journal, Xvil, 128) has reached 
a new stage in the works of G. Raprr, dlecandre le Grand (reviewed by 8. R[ervacg] in Rev. arch., XXXUI 
(1981), 354) and CU. Wiuckeyx, Alexander der Grosse. 

Questions of Ptolemaic history are discussed by W. Otto, Zu dea Syrischen Kriegen der Ptolemuer, in 
Philologus, UXXXVI (1931), 400-18; by W. W. Tarn, The dute of Milet 1. tic. no. 139 (on the struggle of 
Ptolemy II with Antiochus) in Hermes, LXV (1930), 446-54; and by R. Herzoa, Griechische Konigsbrivfe 
(on a letter of Ptolemy III to Kos) in Hermes, txv (1930), 455-71. Here also should be noted W. Orto's 
Zusatze to SpreGELBeRG’s Die demotischen, Pupyri Loeb, which are important for chronology, and 
E. BrckerMann’s Zur Datierung des Pseudo-Aristeas in Z. neut. Wiss., XLIX (1930), 280-98. 

In Bull. Soe. Arch. dAler., no. 26, pp. 300-1 E. Breccia reviews P. Grarspor’s Lu gverre 
@’ Alecandrie. 

On the Jewish troubles in Alexandria (see Journal, xvit, 128) the most important contribution is 
H. 1. Bexi’s Vew Fragment of the Acta Isidori, in Archiv, x, 5-16. A. Neppr Mopona writes on Jl nuovo 
Frammento berl. degtt “Atti det Martir’ Aless.” in Aegyptus, x11 (1932), 17-24: and S. Loscn's Epistula 
Claudiana is reviewed by H. I. Bei in CZ. Rev., xiv (1931), 146 aud by C. Weymay in Hist. Juhrbueh, Li 
(1931), 241~2. [See § 3, where an important article by W. Sestox, received as this Bibliography goes to 
press, is also noted.] 

In W. Reuscw’s Der histurische Wert der Curacal/acitu (Beibeft xxiv, N.F. x1, of A7éo, 1931), pp. 44-7 
and 58 deal with Egypt. 

Administration, In Bull. Soe. Arch. J? Alex, no. 26, pp. 347-8, E. Breccta reviews P. Jovevet, La 
politique intérieure du premier Ptolénée. 

F. ZccKErR analyses the evidence as to the office of the yunvaciapyos xopys in slegyptus, XI (1931), 
485-96. [See § 3.] 

Reference for the Roman period may be made to A. CaLpeErtyi, Lu pitt untica sched di censimento 
romano proveniente dull’ Arsinoite in Rend. R, Ist. Lomb., UXtv (1931), 551-8; to C. W. Keyes, Syntaviinon 
and Laographia in the Arsinotte Vome, in Am, Journ, Phil., Lit (1931), 263-9; and to A. S. Hent, Lucius 
Silius Satrianus, in Bull. Inst. fr. d’arch. or., X¥X (1930), 477-80. [See § 3.] 

Some information on military recruiting is given by H. A. Saypers, Some papyrus fragments from the 
Michigan collection, in Mem. Amer. Acad. tn Rome, 1X (1981), 81-8. 

The Giessen dissertation by O. Hornickru on Lhren- und Rangpradikate in den Pupyrusurkunden 
(see Journal, XVII, 129) is reviewed by P. Cortarr in Ree. de Phil., 3, Vv (1931), 391; by A. Srery 
in Gnomon, vit (1931), 172-4; and by G. Sorrer in Phil. Woeh., 1931, 29, 885; it contains an iudea of 
honorary titles of persons and cities, 

GooDENovGH’s Jewish Courts (see Journul, XVII, 128) is reviewed by N. HouLwern in Bull. bibl. 
et péd., XXXIV (1930), 9-10, and by P. Contart in Rev. de Phil., 3, V 1981), 147-8. 

V. Marty has studied Létut actuel des archives de Flavius Abinnaeus et la biugraphie de cet officier, in 
Chron. @Eg., vi (1931), 345-59. He discusses (i) the correct spelling of the name and decides for 
Abinnaeus, not Abennius, (ii) the chronology of the career of Abinnacus, and in particular (iii) the 
problems raised by the Latin petition P. Lond. 447 which was published in Journal, xiv (1928), 320-2. 

For the part played by the great feudal estates in the organism of Byzantine Egypt see the notice of 
E. R. Harpy’s book in $5 below. 

Avotr GroHMany, Probleme der arubischen Pupyrusforschung, in Archiv Ortentdlat, m1 (1931, 
381-94 + Tabelle: Ubersicht uber die Einteilung Oberugyptens nach Al-Mugqrizt und Al-Qudi't is a paper 
studying the administrative organisation of Upper Egypt in the early period of Arab rule; the Aviras of 
the lists of Arab geographers correspond in general with the pagarchies of the Byzantine period, though 
the boundaries of the Avras are often changed to meet administrative convenience. 

Topography. A. E.R. Boak and E, E. Peterson have issued Aaranis: topographical und urchitectural 
report of excavations during the seasons 1924-28; it is reviewed by V. Cocco in degyptus, xt 1931), 
408-10. [See § 10.] 

The Il/ustruted London Yews of 2 May 1931, pp. 724-6, contains an article on the tracing of Reman 
aqueducts and photographing the Kharga Oasis from the air. 

Chronology. The fourth section of KENNETH Scort’s article on Greek and Rumen Honorifie Months in 
Yale Classical Studies, 11, 201-78 deals with the Egyptian material. 
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FE. Srety, in his article Konstantia d. Gr. gelangte 324 cur Alleivherrschaft, in Z. neut. Wiss., XXX 
(1931), 177-85, bases his argument upon P. Oslo. t1, +H. 


5. Soctan Lire, Epccation, Art, Ecovomic History, NUMISMATICS AND METROLOGY. 


(reverul. A paper by J. Partsca on Die griechische Kultur in Aegypten is included in the collection 
Avs nuchgelassenen und verstreuten Sehritten von J, Purtsch: Freiburg. Rechtsgesch. Abh. 1, Berlin, 1931. 

There has reached us ay we go to press a monograph by E, R. Harpy, Jr, on The large estates of 
Buzontine Egypt (=Studies in History, Economics and Public Law, edited by the Faculty of Political 
Seience of Columbia University, nu. 3545, Columbia University Press, New York, 1931, pp. 162. $3. The 
frontispiece reproduces the consular diptych of Apion IT. The evidence is mainly derived from the Apion 
papyri, but the author studies the general problems of feucalistn, serfdom, and estate management and 
the part played by the large estates in the social and economic life of Byzantine Egypt. In the biblio- 
araphy reference is made to an article by the author which has not previously been noted here: Yew 
Light on the Persian Ovenpation of Eyupt, in Journal of the Society of Oriental Research, xut (1929), 
185-9. 

Finunve, Agriculture, Industry. HeicHernents Wirtsehaftliche Schwankungen (see Journal, Xvi, 129) 
is reviewed by U. Kanrsvepr in G.G@.A., 193 11931), 78-80; by F. Oerten in Z Sar, Lt (1931), 572-85 ; 
by H. I. Bex in 0.2.2, 1931, no. 7, cols. 620-3; by W. W. Tary in Economica, Nov. 1930, 315-8 ; by 
F. Geyer in Phil. Woek., 11.1931), 475-80; and by A. C. Jouysoy in .t.J.d., sXxv (1981), 388. 

P. Jovetver, in an article entitled Dédicace greeque de Médamoud, which deals with a dedication by two 
womnen and a man engaged in the Red Sea shipping trade, discusses that trade and the routes from the 
Nile valley to the Red Sea: Bull. Inst. fr. d’urch. or. XXX1 (1931), 1-29, with a supplementary note by 
P. GRAINDOR, pp. 31-2. 

WESTERMANN'S Slicory tn Ptolemoic Egypt (see Journal, XVu, 129) is reviewed by K. F. W. Scumipt 
in Phil, Woek., 1931, 211-2; by N. HonnweEIN in Bull. bibl. et péd., Xxx1v (1930), 10; and in Ancient 
Lyupt, 1931, pp. 56-7. See aloo B 1. $s 3, 6. 

N. Houiwern writes on Leconomie egyptienne in Chron. @Ey., vi (1931), 225-33. 

EtHeL H. BrewsTER contributes a paper on A weavers lite in Oxyrhynchus to Classical studies in 
honour of Joha C. Rolfe (Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 1931). Pp. 19-45. 

ADOLF GROHMANN, Zin Weizenprets im arabischen Agypten, in Bull. Inst. fr. Parch, or., XXX (1930), 
541-3. concludes that durng the first three centuries of the Islamic era the prices for wheat vary 
within the same Limits as during the Byzautine epoch. It is only in later centuries of economic decline 
that prices full to such an extent as to show that there was a grain surplus in Egypt. 

Education Ni levee, and Art. P. CoLtsrt writes ul propos de quelques exercices scolatres in Bull, Inst. 
wr Parch, or. XXX (OBO), 417-23. [See also $s 1 and 3.] 

Casrer J. Krarmer, Jr, deals with .L Greek element in Egyptian duncing in A.JS.A., XXXv (1931), 
}24--388, 

W. SPIEGELBERG'S article Zar Bestuttung der Mumien tr der romischen Kaiserzeit in A.Z., UXVI (1930), 
39 41, shonld be noted here. [See also $ 3.] 

(. Ropexwatpt has a useful note Zur polychromte des Petostrisgrabes in Juhrb. Deut. Arch. Inst. (Arch. 
alpz, | XEV 1980, 262-0. 

In the same volume, pp. 503-16, A. L. Scamitz discusses Die Formengeschichte der ugyptischer 
Meyapolls, 

E, Preeutvs Honogruphische Betteuge cur Stilgeschichte der Hellen istichen Kunst is reviewed by 
I. Brreetw in Balt, Soe, Arch. 7 slew, no. 26, pp. 313-23. 

LL. TH. Letort, Lo Littrature eyuptieane aug deraters siecles uvint Cinevesion arube, in Chron. @Eg., VI 
A931, 815 23, concludes that the year «.p, 699 when the Arabic language was rendered obligatory 
in public use vinarque te terminus final des httératures grecque et cgyptienne sur le sol @ Egypte.” After 
that date the era of transition of Coptic works into Arabie begins. 

Muamismates and Metrolagy, W. GUsECKE has formulated his views on the currency of Egypt under 
the Ptolemies in Dus Prolemuergeld: the book is reviewed by G. SeuRE in Ree. de Phil, 3, v 1931), 177; 
and by AGyrs B Brett in .te/uf, XXxv 1931), 360. 

A DrevponnF desertbes a specitnen of the so-called gold erugiim in an article on La donation 
Rockflter [sic] an Rer Worm. XXXII 19305, 151-3. 


a 
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G. F, Hinu publishes a list of Alecandriua und Ptolemaic coins found in England in Num. Chron, X 
(1930), 335-8. 

J. G MILNE deals with Eyyptian leaden tukens in Num. Chron. & ‘19303, 300-15. 

There is an article (not seen) by C. O. CasteLin on Die Bedeutung der griech. Papyrt fur die antike 
Namismatik in Der Munzensammler (1929), 16, 18-24. 


6. Law. 
A. Generul, 


i, Bibliographies and collected works. S. Romano, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., Xxx1x (1931-, fuse, iv-vi, 
63-104, continues that journal’s bibliography ; period 1924-30 inclusive, but rubric Epigratia-Papwwo- 
logia—Diritt? orlentali not yet reached. A. CALDERINI, Aegyptus, XI (19315, 103-27, 233-54, 418-31, 
continues his Bibliogragiu metudica (Diritto e anundtuistrusione, 115-7, 245-6, 424-5., to which, 517-21, he 
supplies an Indice deyl! uutori, The lists of Testi recentemente pubblicatt are also continued, 76-84, 
202-12, 399-405, 497-500, with -tygiunti, Corresiont, Riedizioni di pupird e dé ustruca, 95-8, 213-6, 406-7. 
JLRS. XX (1930), Part 2, supplies Consoliduted Luleves to the tirst 20 vols. «little papyrology ). 

In Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., xxxvimt (1930), 291-4, P. Bowrayte gives 8. Perozzy’s (+) bibliography. 
Josef-Kohler- Bibliographic (Berlin, Rothschild, 1931, 10 M., very extensive) is commended by L, ADAM, 
4, f. vergleich, Rechtsw., XLVI (1930-1), 473-4. 

The first volume of the Freiburger Rechtsgesch. Abhundlunyen: Aus vachgelussenen a Kletavren 
cerstreuten Schriften von Josey Purtsch (Berlin, 1931), is hoth appropriate and welcome. Its tive anecdota 
include (besides those mentioned below, Av and 1) i) continuations of Studien 2. Neyotiorum Gestio and 
Die Lehre vom Scheingeschu jte tm ron. Rechte, Among the reprints of importance to us we note: 
Neue Urhunden sum justinienischen Reskriptenprozesse, Die demotischen Papyri Hanswaldt, and the loug 
reviews of PREISIUKE's Girowesen and KoscHakEr’s Bubyl.-ussyr. Burgschuftsrecht. A general biblivgraphy 
was given by W. KtungEL, Z, Sav., xLvit 1927), 586-94. 

ii, Miscellaneous reviews. E. Levy, Z. Suv., 11 (1931), 543-67, reviews Studi Bonfante Journal, XVI 
(1931), 130), as does U. Rarti, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom. XXx1x (1931;, fuse. i-iii, 349-07, winle E. V., Arch. 
Giurid., CVI (1931), 231-45, gives a careful résumé of Vol. 1. Rarrt is selective; Levy deals with all the 
contributions, unequally of course, but so as to make “cf. Levy” advisable as a general note to the four 
volumes, Short notices of Opere di Cuntardo Ferrind (Journal, XVII (1931), 130), Vols. 11-v, are given by 
P. CoLuivet, Ree. hist, dr., X (1931), 359-61, and M. Saw Nicord, Z. f. cergleich. Rechtsu., XLVI (1980-1), 
449-50 ; an analytical account of Vols, 1-11 is given by G. Ferrari, @numon, vit (1931), 320-3. 

Reviewing favourably E. Levy's Evrgunazungsindex zu [us u. Leges (Journal, XV 1 (1931), 132-3), M. Saw 
NIcoLd, ALV.G.R., XX1v (1930-1), 321-4, compares its letters .L and & with those of the Indexes tu Codd. 
Theod. and Just. He also notes Greek words not to be found even in PREISIGKE’S Worterbueh. G. SEGRK, 
Arch, Giurid., cv (1981), 245-7, is equally favourable. E. Levy, Z. Sue, ir (1931), 567-8, supplies 
corrections for O. GRADENWIT2’s Eryanzungsband cum Heidelb. Index zum Theodosianus (Berlin, 1931), 
and, 2bid., 568-9, welcomes P. Contiyet's biblhography of French works on Roman law (Journal, XV 
(1981), 130). 

P. Koscuaker, Z. Sue, tt (1931), 541-3, is highly appreciative of BE. Cua’s Etudes sur le drott 
babylovien etc, (Paris, 1929); shorter in the same sense is M. San Nicoxd, U.L.Z., xxx1v (1931), 227-8. 

G. Seerb, reviewing P. bE Franciscr's Storw del diritto romano, 1, U, 1 (Rome, 1926-9), in Bull. Let. 
Dir. Rom., XXXVIUTI (1930), 272-84, draws attention to the author's definition of the relation of Egypt to 
the emperor. 

in. Legul history of antiquity. L. WENGER'’s marvellous Literuturubersicht, ur (1914-31), -trehir, x 
(1931), 98-176, is on the saine plan as last year (Jumrnul, Xvil (1931), 130), though the proportions of the 
subdivisions are altered. Items coming within our scope are referred to below. Here we cannot refrain 
from chronicling the thorough account (pp. 103-13) of M. San Nicotd's Beitr. z. Reehtsgesch. in Berviche 
der keilschriftlichen Rechtsquellen (Ovlo, 1931), of which WENGER justly remarks that its constant 
comparative reference to Egypt and her papyri “iucht die Lekture auch fur den Nurpapyrolugen 
notwendiy.” It isa fascinating book, but we must be content to refer to WENGER’s account, A. C'ALDERINI, 
also, has brief notes on it in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 227, and its own Meg/ster carries one readily to 
the papyrological passages. The book is written from the point of view of WENGER'S programme of 
Antike Rechisgesch. (cf. M. San Nicoxd’s Zan Problem ener untiken Rechtsyesch., Forschumyen a. 

‘ortschritte, Vit (1931) 140-1), a programine which W. Eiters, reviewing the book in O.L.Z., XXXIV 
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(1931), 922-37, holds to be impracticable, because between the world conquered by Greek culture and that 
of the secular Sumerian tradition there exists, at least in the sphere of law, no community. But to be just, 
E1Lery’ point is rather that the East remained unaffected by Hellenism than that late Hellenism remained 
unatfected by the East. WENGER (p. 123) mentions another excellent orientalist work, Heth itische 
Stuutscertruye. Ln Beitr. zu threr juristischen Wertung (Leipzig. Rechtswiss. Studien, Heft 60, 1931), 
by V. Korosec. This includes a study of the treaty of 1292/1 B.c. between Hattusili II] and Ramesses 11, 
which exists both in a Hittite and an Egyptian (Journal, V1 (1920), 179-205) version. 

iv. Legislutive und juristic tects. Editions and comments. The second volume of the charming pocket 
Digest edited by P. Bonranre and others has now appeared (Libri XXLY-L, Milan, 1931. Lire 60). The 
editorial principles, apparently unchanged, are expounded by P. Boyrante in Conferenze per wu 
XIV Centenario delle Pundette (Milan, 1931), a book in which are collected addresses by twelve leading 
Romanists affurding a vivid picture of the state of critical studies of the Digest. S$. Riccozoyo defends 
his position on the Berytus question in an admirably written article; against him, on the whole, are 
P. pe Frayerscr, P. Boxrayte, F. PrinesHetm, E. ALBERTARIO and, one gathers, others. But the 
exceptionally weighty judgement of B. Kusner is substantially on his side. Notable among the several 
studies devoted to the discovery of post-classical compilations which may have been the guides of 
Tribonian, is V. ARANuIo-Rviz’s Precedenti scolastie’ del Diyesto (cf. his Di aleune fonti postelussiche del 
Digesto, Atti Ace. Set. Mor. e Pol. Napoli, trv (1931)), which adopts a line suggested (but not to him) by 
bP. CoLLIner some years ago. The strictly papyrological article is J diritto dei pupiri nel? eta di 
Guustiniano (pp. 215-33) by L. WENGER. Their discovery of non-Roman legal currents has led papyro- 
lugists perhaps to underrate the force of the main Roman stream. The numerous Roman texts found in 
Egypt show that Roman law was studied there, and good fortune may bring us more of them. But even 
now fresh light would be derivable from a study of the constitutions, down to Justinian’s Ed. XIII, 
addressed to Egypt. The papyri are only snapshots of life, but this defect is corrected by their numbers 
and especially by their occurrence in groups, e.g. the Zenon and Apion documents. We have learnt that 
from the 5th century the centralized state was being ousted by feudalism, a process which led to the 
national Coptic reaction against the foreigner. In private law the impression that we get is not one 
of sharp conflict between imperial and popular law: the Roman law of the higher tribunals had seen 
a fusion of tus evvile and tus gextium, whilst the small local courts would be tolerant of departure from 
Roman principle. In fact, there remained something national, which in the East as in the West defied the 
unifying power of Roman law. Still, late papyri give some good Roman illustrations: thus, the pro- 
ceedings against the runaway wife in P. Masp, Cair. 10, 67295, the will in 67312, the sale in P. Munich 9, 
Egyptian conditions in the middle of the 6th century are vividly illustrated by the story of Dioscorus, 
poet and lawyer, peEodupBapos cai pEeAAnv. 

Eva Blutt aus enem untiken Exemplar des Codex Justinianus, Z, Sav., Lt (1931), 417-21, by F. Scuutz, 
shows that no real reason has as yet been given for the attribution of the fragment published by 
A. SEeuRE, Studi Boufante, U1, 429-30, to the tirst edition of the Codex. Where its text probably differed 
froin our modern text, the latter is conjectural, and early corruption is possible. 

C. A. NALLINo’s study of the Syro-roman Lawbook in Studi Bonfunte, 1, 201-61 (Journal, xvirt (1931), 
133), 18 subjected to a searching analysis by L. WENGER, Archiv, x (1931), 188-41. The question which 
one would wish to hear authority speak is: of what value as evidence of non-Roman customary law can 
a work be, the local omgin of which is not determinable? E. Levy, Z. Sav., 1 (1931), 550, has some 
reassuring words, as has E. SErp1, art. Syrisch-rumisches Rechtsbuch in Paulys Realenzyklopdédie (excellent). 
R. Hartmann, O.£.2Z., XXXII (1930), 1012-3, finds NaLLINO convincing. 

(4, SCHERILLO, Suc “ Tructutus de grudibus cognationum,” Studi Fue. Giur. Cagliari, xvui (1931), and 
the same, reviewing E. Votrerra on the Collatio in Arch. Giurid., c1v (1930), 255-65, can barely be 
wentioned. On the Collutio, SCHERILLO agrees in the main with E. Levy (Journal, xvii (1931), 132), but 
he has some original points. 

Texrtes et documents pour sercir @ Pensetgnement du droit romain, by A. Levet, E. Perrot, A. PLINTAUX, 
Paris, 1931, 25 frs. is announced (not seen), 

v. Documents and comments, Taking U. WincKen’s Urkunden-Referat, Archiv, x (1931), 70-98, as read, 
we mention here some publications which do not fall readily under one of our systematic subheads. 
M. Noksa and G. VITELLI have edited the recto of the Vatican papyrus, the verso of which has given us 
Favorinus Tept puyys ‘above $ 1)° Reyistri fondiarii della Marmaricu. Il papiro Vaticano greco 


11, Studi e Testi 53, (Citta del Vaticano, 1931. Lire 100.)=P. Marmarica. C. GaLLavoTTl and 
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G. La Prra, Un registro catustale e un libro processuule dalla Marmarieca, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., XXX1X 
(1981), fase. iv-vi, 19-39, address themselves to what U. WitcKeN in a preliminary notice (.frehév, X 
(1931), 94-6, ef. 81) declares to be the chief question, namely that of the purpose of this collection 
or selection of cadastral entries. The entries are not uniform. Those of cols. ix-xii furin a distinet block, 
being of properties in one district in topographical order with two valuatious: first a higher, evidently 
that of the time of writing, and then a lower, that of the lustrum 175 6-179/80. They appear to be 
extracts from the erioxeys of 188/9, intended to serve as a basis for the prefect to raise the taxes. Both 
for the system of émioxeyrs and for economic history this is valuable material. In cols. i-vill, though the 
properties are grouped topographically, the purpose is not cadastral, but processual. Some of these 
entries illustrate the authority of the strategus to procure settlement of disputes (@rund:. 11, 10); against 
the recalcitrant he uses freely the weapon of interim sequestration of revenues. Other entries show 
declaration of some irregularity in the legal situation, of which the strategus is requested to take note 
(Gruadz., U1, 33), and though the matter may eventually be for the Zdios lugos, meanwhile the st¢ruteyys can 
sequestrate. Lastly, there are simple entries of proprietor and cadastral inventory—cases under suspicion, 
perhaps. It is suggested that what we have is a general clearing up of outstanding questions for the 
purpose of presenting to the prefect the results of the ém/oxeyus of 188/9. The date Jan. 191 in col. xii, 12 
is explained on the supposition that the prucess of cleaning the sheet took two years or more. 

Anhang 2 to W. Kunxur’s article in Z. Suz, Lt (1931), 229-76 (below, F), discusses (pp. 269-70; the 
interpretation of the ostracon which appears as 110 A in Chrest., 1; .Lnhong 3 (pp. 270-3) the interpreta- 
tion of various points in SpIEGELBERG’s demotic book of civil procedure (Journal, XVI (1930), 137), 
on which Kuyken differs from E. Sern; Anhang 4 (p. 273, by R. Hartmany) concerns the Aramaic 
P. Cowley 44; Anhang 5 (pp. 274-6) contains a new translation by Dr Potorsky of P. Strasb. dem. 12. 
On Auhang 3 see further L Wencer, Archiv, x (1931), 125-7. 

Coptic Law (Juridical Rev., xu (1931), 211-40), by A. A. SCHILLER, describes, and discusses from the 
legal point of view, ten Coptic business documents from Jeme-Thebes, which the author will shortly 
publish (possibly has published) in Pujers of the Metropolitan Museum of Art (New York). 

L. Wencrr, under the title Der rom. Kognitionsprozess (Avs nachgelussenen ete. Schr. con Josef 
Purtsch, pp. 1-2; above, A i), publishes interesting comments, found in a set of PARTSCA’s papers, on 
P. Oxy. 2, 237, P. Fay. 21 and P. Lond. 1, 359 (p. 150); also textual suggestions for P. Tebt. 434 (Chrest., 
u, 51), B.G.U. rv, 1042, P. Flor. 36 (Chrest., 11, 64) and P. Lond. 1, 354 (p. 164). P. Cotnart, Rev. de 
phil. LVI (1930), 411-2, emphasizes the juristic interest of the first two documents in S. MGLLER’s Grieck. 
Papp, aus dem Berliner Museum (Goteborg, 1929), the first being a duodoyla mepidticews of A,r. 300, the 
second the missing beginning of P. Oxy. 1203. 

In Aegyptus, xt (1931), 179-84, J. C. NaBER suggests new interpretations and readings of B.G.U. 1105; 
incidentally, in B.G.U. 993, mm, 11 he would read éveveyupov for émeveyupov, ie. évéyupoy without the 
dittography. The same writer, continuing his Observutiunculae in Mnemosyne, LVI (1930), 339-68, offers 
a harvest of novel textual suggestions too rich to be detailed here. Thus (pp. 358-9) for Moxtsey’s 
correction mpotexa: of B.G.U. 140, 16-17 (Chrest., 11, 373) mpoecevar he proposes mpooienat, which is better 
sense, And in his final section (pp. 360-8), observing on the interest of B.G.U. 361, he points out that 
DareEste’s re-edition in Voue. Rev. hist. dr., xvii (1894), 584-6, is not noticed in PREISIGKE’s Berielti- 
gungsliste. 

vi. System of documentation. In Anhang | (pp. 265-9) to his above-mentioned (v) article W. KUNKEL 
discusses yepoypadia, xetpoypaeiv and imoxeipoypapeiv. Though xepoypapia and xetpoypadeiv regularly 
refer to the written royal oath (Chrest., 1, 113), yetpoypadety sometimes indicates autograph writing, either 
of the whole document or of the swbseriptio, in which latter case troyepoypadeiv is more exact. This 
suggests that the royal oaths were autograph, at least in their éixoypagai, though there are objections. 
Autograph émoypapy may haye been a legal requisite in taking a royal oath. 

The question of dvavéoors (Grund:z, U, 91, n 3; 163) has arisen again out of a Dura parchment 
of A.D. 121 published by M. Rosrovrzerr and Braprorp Wentrs in Yule Class. Stud., m (1931), 1-78, 
but we seem not much nearer a solution: P. Koscuaker, Z. Suv., ut (1931), 429 and bh. Phil.-Hist. KU. 
Sachs. Ak, xurt (1981), Nr. 1, 65-68; L. WENGER, .frchde, x (1931), 134-5. 

In connection with textual suggestions for B.G.U. 8, J. C. Naser, Mnemosyne, LV (1930), 357-8, 
discusses the effect of Sypootors (cf. A.B. ScHwarz, Die offentl. u. priv. Urkunde im rim. Agypten, 271 ff). 
We may not do more than just mention the following recent articles in Panlys Realenzyhlopudie : 
Subscriptio \B. KtB.Eer), Syographa (WW. KUNKEL), SupSodaoypddos (E. Serpn). K. Starirz, Z xeut. 
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Wess, ¥XX (1931), 157-70, explains 8.3dov in Apocu/ypse, v, 1, a8 a Doppelurkunde. On the scheme of 
diptychs see below, E. 


BL Liaw Of persons, 

1 duristie persons. Tn Bys-neagr. Jahrb., vir 1931), 377-8, C. Wresety shortly approves of 
A. SPEINWENTER'S Die Rechtsstellung der Kirehen u, Kloster nach den Pupyri (Journal, xvi (1931), 135). 
A. STEINWENTER, Zur epistula Hudriaai ec. J. 121, Z. Suc., 11 (1931), 404-8, observes that Hadrian's 
perinission GIRARD, Zertes®, 196; Riccopoyxo, Fontes, 1, Nr. 67) to the head of the Epicurean school at 
Athens to make his will im Greek and to choose a peregrine successor should be brought intv connection 
net only with the philosophers’ wills in Diogenes Laertius, but also with certain wills of heads of 
monasteries in cents. vi-sli. What is illustrated is the utilization of the forms of private law for the 
purpose of keeping alive a vorporate body which has not yet achieved full legal personality. 

ihe Slreery. H. Lévy-Bruaw, Esquisse dune theorie sociologique de Tesclurage & Rome, Ree. gén. dr., 
1931, 1-17, maintains that in the primitive and basic conception cirvtas and libertas were one, so that 
every slave was an ilien, and every alien a slave. Slavery was thus an absolute status (cf. servus sine 
domino), something permanent and almost ethuic. Conversely, it was impossible for a citizen to become 
a slave under Roman law. These ideas, true for Roman law, the writer is inclined to generalize, 
citing +p. 11, n. 2) P. Hal. t, 219. But we must distinguish between primitive law and ancient law. Of 
W. L. Westermann, Upon Slucery in Ptol. Eyypt (Journal, xvtt (1931), 135) there are favourable, but 
very short, reviews by N. Honuwern (Bull. bibl. ete. du Musée Belge, xxx1v (1930), 10) and K. Fr. W. 
Scusipt | Phil. Woek., Lt (1931), 211-2). C. C. Epear, Journel, xvit (1931), 160-1, gives an approving 
account of some of the chief puints of the book, but has some criticisms: thus in 1. 11 of P. Columbia 480 
read rdforvra for rpaovra. This papyrus (198-7 B.c.) is claimed by F. v. Woxss (Z Suz., £1 (1931), 426) 
a> decisive in favour of his doctrine (A sy/wesen, 82 ff.) that under the Ptolemies an insolvent debtor might 
come to real slavery, and L, WENGER, Archiv, x (1931), 134, unhesitatingly agrees. 

But this interpretation of P. Columbia 480 is resisted by P. Koscwaxer, p. 59 of Uber einige griech. 
Rechtsurkunden aus d. ostl. Randyebieten des Hellenismus ete. (Abh. Phil.-Hist. Kl. Siichs. Ak. xutt (1981), 
Nr, 1). This is emphatically the book of the year (cf. Z, Sav., Lt (1931), 427-30); largely it is occupied 
with two of the Dura-Europus parchments, in regard to which see the literature collected by, and the 
valuable comments thereon of, L, WENGER, Archiv, x (1931), 128-37. Here (see above, A vi, and below, 
C and E. we are concerned with P. Dura 10 (Ch. 2 of KoscaiKer’s book), a contract of loan published by 
M. Rostuvtzerr and Braprorp WELLES in C.-R. de. Inscr. et B.-L., 1930, 158-81, and, with full com- 
mentary, in Fale Class. Stud., 1 (1931), 1-78. Executed a.p. 121 near Dura, on the Euphrates on the 
Parthian side uf the frontier, the contract contains, besides other security, an antichrestic self-pledge of 
debtor to work for creditor, expressed in terms of a mapapovy. Successive sections of the book study 
mapapory in the papyri and in the Delphic manumissions, and its cuneiform parallels. The general 
conchision is that the person in wapapovy is subjected to some sort of potestas, and that the position in 
Inanulnission-mapapovy is one of half-freedom (contrast the Roman stetuliber) and in debt-rapapovy is 
one of divided ownership (coutrast the Roman ivs in re alienu). In spite of its Greek dress the mapapovy 
in P. Dura 10 cannot be attributed solely to Greek law; the nationality of the parties suggests rather the 
appheation of the parallel cuneiform institute. It is a case neither of reception nor of simple parallelism, 
but of the Greek scribe absorbing the indigenous custom and expressing it in his own forms. A similar 
combination 1s found fch, 3) m a Susa inscription (a manumission by dedication, ev. 175 B.c.) pieced 
together by F. Cumont, Mémn. de lt mission archéol. de Perse, XX (1928), 84-8. 

ii, Ctertus, E.R. Goopgxovcn, The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts...under the early Roman 
Empire Journal, Xvit 1931), 131), maintaining that Philo’s four books De specialibus legibus give us the 
actual Jurisprndence of the contemporary Alexandrian Jewish courts, has had several reviews. P. CoLLaRt, 
Ree, de phi, LV (1931), 147-8, thinks it a useful work, but showing tuo much bias. J. G. Mitne, J. AS., 
L (1930), 353, suggests that Philo’s intention was indeed practical, but in the sense that his object was to 
prove to the Romans that Jewish law could be made to harmonize with Roman principles; there is no 
evidence that what Philo preached the Jewish courts at Alexandria practised. S. Krauss, O.L,Z., SXX1V 
(1931), 451-8, thinks that GuopENousH has proved his point, which however is not entirely novel, but that 
in certain matters he has neglected the rabbinical evidence. He has thrown an important sidelight on the 
organization of the contemporary Jewish courts at Jerusalem. N, Houwuwetn, Bull. bibl. ete. du Musée 
Belye, SSX1V 1930), 9-10, regards the work as an excellent contribution tu the dithcult subject of the status 
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of the Alexandrian Jews. They certainly had their own courts, but were they competent in all the 
matters dealt with by Philo, and is it safe to see in him a reflection of their jurisprudence? On the 
whole, GooDENotcH has proved his point, Another review (analytical): P. D(worME), fee. biblegue, 
XL (1931), 466. 

E. ScHONBAUER, Retchsrecht gegen Volksrecht? Studien uber die Bedeutung der Constitutio Antouiniana 
fur die rom. Rechtsentwickelung, Z. Sav., 11 (1931), 277-335, is stimulating. He shows (1, pp. 278-85) that 
Mires’ denunciation of the Const. dat. receives no support from subsequent ancient writers, even thoxe 
hostile to Caracalla ; on the contrary, praise is universal. Discussing the modern controversy as to P (hss. 
40 (1, pp. 286-98; cf Journal, xm, 114-5; xiv, 151-2; xv, 131; xvur, 135), he rejects KE. BrckKERMANN’S 
view that the papyrus does not give the Const. Aut., on the ground that BIcKERMANN’s meritorious proof 
that the Cowst. covered Egyptiaus of the yépa involves that it did not exclude dediticid, To G. SEGRE’ 
interpretation he objects that, eten if the completion mohirevpjarwy (1.9) were palaeographically allowable, 
eleitutes deditiecae never existed. Still, Seerk was right in saying that the exception of dediticd? must refer 
to the saving clause which immediately precedes it. ScHONBAUER’s own reconstruction (III, pp. 298-320) 
of the sense of that clause is extremely plausible: what could not be saved for deditiet’ was what they had 
not got, namely appurtenance to their own réAes. But in his textual reconstruction at the critical point : 
plévovros [rodtrexod oduct drapapldras (IL. 8-9), it is questionable whether zoArrixdy can bear the seuse put 
upon it. The preparatory development for the Const. (Iv, pp. 320-32), by which Greek roNirae acquired 
“Papadrys Without losing their own woXerixdy (in SCHONBATER’s sense}, 1s Ulustrated by the double ededtus 
of the Cyrenean Edicts, and most instructively from the Zucomiun of Aelius Aristides, the Polybius and 
Panaetius of the Antonines. The Const. is the fultilment of Augustus’ policy, with an extension, on 
account of military necessities, to dediticdi. Its result (v, pp. 332-5) was a unified, but not unitary, 
constitution of the empire: the numerous mdAes remained, “die wuch welterhin einen selbstu ndiyen—wenn 
auch hescheidenen—Lebens- und Rechtskreis bilden” (py. 333°. We presume that this means, amongst other 
things, that the Greeks preserved their own private law; otherwise the article disposes of Mrtrets’ 
rhetoric rather than of his legal doctrine. But we are promised further enlightenment, and look 
forward to it. 

iv. Fumily. In Journal, xvt (1931), 268-9, H. I. Bern gives an account of H. A. Saypery Tuo 
fragmentary Birth-certificates and Some Fragments from the Michigan Collection (Mem. Amer. Ac. Rome, 1% 
(1931)). Saxpers keeps to his own expansion of g. p. fic. r.ad K (Journal, xv (1929), 131), but Bent thinks 
that U. WitcKemn’s objections (Archiv, 1X (1928), 101) have the better of it. 

P. Frezza (Brezza in the Inder), Aeyyptuas, xt (1931), 363-85, Lu eapacité delle donne al? csercizio 
della tutela nel diritto romano classico e net pupiri greco-egiz?, makes a technical point against G. La Prra 
(Journal, XVII (1931), 136), who in his article (Bull. Ist. Dir, Rom., xxxvi11 (1930), at pp. 56-7) assumed 
that Roman law, which did not allow a mother to he tutor, but came to allow her to adimmister, subject 
to indemnity to the official tutor, gave the pupil in the latter case an wo, tufeluve against her. The possible 
proceedings against her were, according to FREzzaA, ao. ney. gest. by pupil and ex stip. by tutor. The 
éraxodovdnrpea of the papyri is not copied from the Roman gest’o muterna, neither is the Roman practice 
copied from the Egyptian. In the first 30 years of the 2ud century local magistrates realized that 
they must not appoint a woman éxirpomos, the official version of tutor, and so hit on the idea of 
respecting the official terminology while giving her the substantial position as éwaxoAovOyrpia, which 
is simply ¢utriz camouflaged. Thus, in P. Loret ef. U. WIncKEN, wfrehiv, x (1931), 88-9) the mother, who 
is éwaxoNovOyrpia with full control, gives security, not as at Rome to the nominal tutor, but presumably, 
like a tutor proper, to the magistrate. See also below, E. 

v. Marriage. P. EB Corsert, The Roman Law of Marriage (Oxford, 1930), is favourably reviewed by 
E. Vouterra, Bull. Ist, Dir, Rom., XXXVu1 (1930), 259-71 (valuable criticisms); also, shortly, by J.C. v. 
OvEn, Tidschritt voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, Xt (1931), 97-8. L. Wencer, Archiv, x (1931), 127, has a short 
note on W. F. Epcrrron’s Votes on Egyptian Murriuge chiefly in the Ptol. Period (Stud. in Ancient 
Or. Civilisution, Chicago, 1931). The multifornity of national Egyptian marriage is denied; it rested on 
formless agrecmment with consummation. The distinction, yduos dypados and éyypados, whatever it may 
mean, belongs to the Roman period (not seen). 

8. G. Huwarpas’ Beitr. 2. griech. u. gruko-ag. Ehereeht der Ptol.- u. friihen Kuiserseit (Leip: 
Rechtswiss. Stud. 64, 1931) is a clear and thorough work, whose careful definition of technical terms 
borrowed from Germanistic literature is particularly commendable. He hold» that the two Greek 
Ptolemaic forms, i.e. the full marriage with cvyypapy ovvorxeoiov and the free, or pre-, marriage ‘enchoric 
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jpodoyia and Alexandrian cvyyepioets), are distinguished by the full marriage setting up a Hausgemetn- 
schuft in the family property, and the free not, though it is provisional and looks forward to a avyypapy 
cvrotxeoiov. Though the ovyypaph is to take place in these cases before certain officials, official co- 
operation may not have been necessary when the marriage was “full” ab initio. The later Graeco-Egyptian 
yapos éyypagos, though the Hausgem. created by it is in a weakened form, is taken to be descended from 
the Ptolemaic full marriage, and so ultimately from the home Greek. But the derivation of the con- 
temporary ydpos dypados, without Hausgem., is »till a mystery. It does not seem to come from the 
native alimentary (rpoirs) marriage, which imposes markedly heavier duties on the husband, but is 
more like the Greek free marriage, except that it is not provisional. Possibly, or probably, the Roman 
marriage without manus contributed to the evolution. Full account is taken of previous literature 
(ef. Journal, xvi (1931), 136), but only at the last moment of G. PETROPOULOS, Twa rept yapou & 
Alyirre, cata rots \Xyvo-aiyumriaxots mamvpous (Ipaxr. "Ak. °AO., VI, 1931), as to which I rely on the 
notes of a friend and the review by F. Zocker, B.Z., xxx (1931), 477-8. PrrropovLos rejects both 
WicKes-Parrsc H's view (P. Freib, 111) that the two Ptolemaic forms are derived from Egyptian varieties 
of marriage-contracts, and that of V. Araxeto-Rviz (Journal, Le.) that they were not two forms, but 
that the cvyypap)} ovvoxeciov is a later step in documentation, taken for the purposes of publicity 
and taxation. It is fatal to the second view that the execution of the ovyypady is made by the 
previous contract to depend on demand by one or other party. The truth is that Egyptian women 
marrying Greeks wished to secure the rights, especially in property, which the native forms gave them, 
and therefore insisted on a contract providing for the future execution, in terms settled in advance, of a 
avyypapi) cuvoxeciov. “Aypapos and éyypados of the imperial period describe respectively Greek or 
Roman marriage. for which no document was required, and Egyptian, which required writing. Thus in 
Chrest., U, 84 (s.D. 124), the marriage is taken to be Roman sine manu, and in P. Oxy, 237 (a.D. 186) the 
decision that Dionysia cannot be divorced by her father against her will, because not under his potestas, 
iy based on the fact that she married by y. Zyyp., ie. under Egyptian law. ZccKER is not convinced. 

E, ALBERTARIO, Alcund referimenti ul matrimonio e al possesso in Sant’ Agostino, Arch, Giurid., cvt 
:1931)}, 28-44 (no papyri), offers valuable illustration of the contrast between classical Roman and Christian 
ideas of marriage. 

vi. Soldiers. P. Cortrxet, Rev. hist. dr., X (1931), 189-90, has a useful note on new military dip/omate, 
throwing iraportant light on the legality of soldiers’ marriages. P. M. Meyer, Z. f. vergleich. Rechtsw., 
XLVI , 1930-1), at p. 444, analyses A. DeGrassr’s article, J] pupiro 1026 della Soe. Ital. ¢¢ diplomi militart 
romunt, Argyptus, X (1929), 242-54, which was omitted here last year. MryeR withdraws his objection to 
the reading Vihins Kudus (Z. Sac., L (1930), 521) in the P.S.I. Cf. J. C. Naser, Mnemosyne, Lvitt (1930), 
352 ft, on P. Bad. 72, and U. WincKen, drediv, x (1931), 91. 

vii. Clerks and monks. Z, Sav., L1 (1931), 598-9, briefly notes a paper read by A. STEINWENTER to the 
International Byzantine Congress, Athens, 1930: Byzantinische Ménchstestumente. The same writer in Die 
Ordinutivusbitten Koptischer Klertker, Aegyptus, Xt (1931), 29-84, compares the proceedings (mapdxAyots 
and dapddera leading up to ordination in the Coptic Church at the end of the 6th century, as shown by 
certain ustraca, with the Benedictine petitio and promissio ; a difference is that the Coptic ordinands made 
use of the forms of profane law. Probably the clothing of a Coptic monk would be nearer the Bene- 
dictine form: cf. P. Lond. 1917 (330-40). In B.Z., xxx1 (1931), 61-9, B. Grani¢, Das Klosterwesen in der 
Novellengesetzqrbung Kaiser Leons des Weisen, carries the study meutioned last year (Journal, XVII (1931), 
137) to a later date. The chief changes from Justinian are that, while Leo was more liberal to the monk’s 
prourietary capacity, he made the conditions of entering and especially of leaving the monastic state more 
stringent. No papyri. See also above, Bi. 


C. Lew of property isee also below, D ii). 

We have mentioned above. B ii) that P. KoscaaKeEr’s study of wapapovy leads him to conclude that 
Greek lawyers, like English (a coraparison which Koscaaker does not fail to make), saw nothing un- 
acceptable im the idea of divided or double ownership. The idea of pledge, conceived of as a ius in re 
aiena, which is the obvious Roman category under which to bring mapayorn, will not fit the manumission 
case; moreover, even the papyri referrmg to debt-mapayovy show an avoidance of the terminology 
of hypothec and evéyepor. The reason for that avoidance might he that it was desired to avoid the 
impheation of a dvs tm re clend, but KoscHAKER doubts this explanation, He suspects that for the Grecks 
the idea underly ing real security wa» not tvs ca re uliena, but, once more, divided ownership. If that be 
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so, we should understand why the Greek law of real security is at once more plastic and less definite 
than the Roman. It is with reluctance that we leave this book, which is, of course, dealing with ideas 
immanent in Greek law, never expressly formulated because Greek jurisprudence never reached maturity. 

In a rather stiff article, Etddcyous ue Kauf mit fremdem Geld, Z. Sere, Lt (1931), 408-17, F. WreacKER 
follows W. Kunxer (cf. Jourav?, xv (1929), 131-2) in regarding ebdsenots as the subsidiary approval given 
hy a second party to a priucipal act, which without such approval would be void. It corresponds to 
an ancient Greek concept, which is expressed in varying terms. After an elaborate classification of the 
cases of edddxynoes and its Greek equivalents, he examines oue in which the e?Soxav waives the lien which, 
as F. PrRincsHErM has shown, arises in favour of the lender over a thing bought by the borrower with the 
borrowed money. This occurs in C.P.R. 1 of a.p. 84 (Chrest., 11, 220), where the purchaser, Maron, pays 
the seller, Ptulemais, with money burrowed from one Proclus. Hence Proclus gives his eddccno. To 
this case there is no true parallel in the papyri, and it must be read in the light of native Greek consents 
of mortgagees to sales by mortyagors. Under a system of registration of land this kind of hen, when 
attaching to land, would cither take the more substantial form of a registered hypothec or would not affect 
third parties ; hence in Eyypt it is generally submerged. 

To be noted (pure Roman law): LB. KcuBier, arts. Svbiissio and Superficies in Puulys Realenzyklopad?e ; 
E. Arperrario, Le derivaziunt dui fiumi pubblict ca dirittou Romano, Bull, Ist. Dir, Rom., XXXVUI (1930, 
197-214, combated by G. Grosso, Att’ A. Ace. Torino, LXVI (1931), 369-91. 

D. Law of obligutions. 

i. General. Dus Dogma des Synulluguut in rom. u. byz. Rechte is oue of the aneedota in the Freiburg 
collection of J, Partscy’s studies (above, A i, pp. 3-95). The specitically papyrological points can readily 
be found in the Quellencerzeichnis, See also E. SErDL, art. ZurddAdaypa in Punlys Renlenzyklopadi. 
F. PRINGSHELW’s contribution to the Milan Coaferenze (above, A iy) at pp. 205-6 points out that the Roman 
fides is not niotes, and that xady miotis, a were translation, is first found in the papyri in the Gavmon. In 
Z. f. vergleich. Rechtsw., XLVI (1930-1), 445-7, P. M. Myer gives a close analysis of A, SrueRk’s rather 
dificult Vote sulla eyyin greco-eyizia (Journal, Xvt (1930), 186). 

ii. Sale. P. M. Meyer, dbid., also analyses A. SEGRE’s Vote sulle compravenditu ete, in diritto greco e 
romano (Journal, XvIr (1931), 138), A. SEGRE continues in legyptus, XI (1931), 129-44, with Vote suit 
formulari della compravenditu iu diritto greco e romano. The early Ptolemaic Greek formularies are pure 
Greek, and they survive intact into the empire with the addition of some indigenous clauses, others 
of which disappear. The dréSoro—erpiaro form passes into épodoyet mempaxéva, a formulation @ lutere 
venditorts which spreads west in the Byzantine period. Contrast emit mane/piogue accepit. Thus in Egypt 
the Greek formulary developed under the influence of the indigenous without any decisive Roman 
influence, and from the Ist century remained substantially unchanged. Clauses which appear for the first 
time in Egypt in the 4th or 5th centuries are (apart from those introduced by general imperial law; due to 
the notarial practice of Constantinople. The scanty remains of that practice show that in the East 
generally the Greek formularies had followed an eyolution analogous to the Egyptian, but under the 
influence of Roman law. This fusion of Roman and Hellenistic formularies tovk pluce in Egypt only in 
the 5th century, a century later than elsewhere. On a wider canvass A. EnRHaARDT, Byz, Kuufvertrage in 
Ost u. West, Z. Sav., ut (1931), 126-87, traces the development of sale-formularies in both halves of the 
empire, reaching the conclusion, contrary to the dominant view (STEINACKER), that the early imedieval 
document is not in part descended from the Egyptian. The study being unsuitable for short summariza- 
tion, we mention a few notable points. The sale-homologies of Byzantine Egypt are not, as v. DRUFFEL 
maintains, governed by central ideas from Constantinople, though after the Const. Ant. they are no longer 
provisional, looking forward to the redaction of the contract in public forin, but hecome final, and therefore 
more formal and closer to the public contracts, whose function they now perform. The scanty papyri for 
the ith century, studied according to locality, reveal disorganization: in some districts there is develop- 
ment of the earlier forms, in others a fusion with Byzantine elements. In the 4th—5th centuries we see 
a development of the old Graeco-Egyptian forms, Ruman influence being confined to the law of persons. 
The altered agricultural conditions in the 5th century leave some marks on the formularies. ERHARD? 
argues that the sale-homologies of this period are dispositive, and that sales of land had to he written. There 
is no evidence of conveyance by handing over documents. The concluding sections uf the article yp. 164th.) 
deal with the western material of the Byzantine period (parallelism rather than interdependence of East 
and West), and with Roman influence 1, on early German law (sale-documents in the past, donations im the 
present tense ; writing not obligatory for donation). 
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Reviewing E. Carust’s study of Arra (Studi Bonfu ate, 1v, 503-64; Journal, xvir (1931), 138), L. WENGER, 
arehic, X (1931), 137-8, advances important considerations, especially in regard to oriental influences in 
Justinian’s law. M. San Nicord, Der Kuuf des Pfundes durch den Gluubiger im Lichte des neubabylo- 
nutachen Rechtes, Z. Suv., ti (1931), 421-6, illustrates from Babylonian documents of the 6th and 5th 
centuries B.c. the use of suspensively conditioned sale to the creditor as a form of mortgage, a practice 
which, according to P. KoscHAKER, is also found in Assyrian documents of the late 2nd century. It occurs 
oceasionally in Roman legal texts, and Constantine’s prohibition of the forfeiture clause in mortgages was 
regarded in the West as applying also to it: C.T. 3, 2, 1, taterpretutio. 

it. Voueion. R. TAUBENSCHLAG, Die Vorution tin Rechte der Papyri, Z. Sac., U1 (1931), 84-91, subjects 
the papyrological instances of substitution of one contract for another to a Romanistic classification. In 
general the old obligation is a loan, and the new obligation, for which the old is cwusa praecedens, is either 
another loan or else an abstract contract. The most interesting special question is that of novatio inter 
ensdem personus resulting from change of ground of obligation. No novation results from reduction of 
mutuvm to writing, the writing being merely for proof; nor again even where a six-witness contract of loan 
with hypothee is subsumed into the agoranomic document necessary for the hypothec. 

iv, Inheritance of contractual lUubilities. V. Korosec, Die Erbenhuftung nach rom. Recht, 1 (Leipzig, 
1927), is criticized by H. KRELLER, Gnomon, Vit (1931), 375-9, chiefly on the ground that it is wrong 
to speak in general terms of transmissibility in primitive times. Each case has to be considered apart ; 
thus we cannot generalize from Gaius 4, 113. The tradition of the Twelve Tables is clear that liabilities 
did descend, and that tradition at any rate represents the law not later than the end of the period of pure 
civil law. But Korosec’s is a good book. 

vy. Delict. F. DE VIS8cHER’s comparative study of the Alexandrine and Roman law of iniuria com- 
mitted by a slave (Journal, xvii (1931), 138) appeared in Tijdschrift voor Rechtsgeschiedenis, x1 (1931), 
39-55, and has also been included in his Etueles de dr. rom. (Paris, 1931), a collection of excellent articles 
dealing chiefly with early Roman law. 


E. Luw of succession. 

R. Besyigr, Ux nouvel acte de “cretio”: le PSL. 1027, Rev. hist. dr, X (1931), 324-38, agrees with the 
received \cf. P. M. Meyer, Z. Sav., L (1930), 517-8) interpretation of thg relations to each other of the 
parties to that document, and develops the consequent mingling of Roman and Egyptian practice of 
which it is evidence: cretio by a sua heres, made on her behalf by her mother, probably as her ¢uériz 
appointed by the father’s will, with the azetoritas of the mother’s tutor, which, if given to the testatio 
and not to the crefis, 1s entirely out of place. Besyrer also agrees with the received view (of. P. M. MEYER, 
Zev; U. WIncKEN, Archiv, IX (1928), 81) that the tablet is the last of a triptych. The document begins in 
stylus on the waxed side and, after a gap of about a line, continues in ink on the wood of the other side: the 
two pages are supposed to give the greater part of seriptura exterior, But H. A. Sanpers, The wax tablet, 
PSD. rx, 1027, Aegyptus, xt (1931), 185-9, shows that it is the first tablet of a diptych. The scheme 
of diptych which he propounds (cf. A./.A., XXXII (1928), 309-29) is that the interior writing begins on 
p. 2, lengthwise, and ends on p. 3, while the exterior begins on p. 4, on the left of and at right angles 
to the seils and names of witnesses, and ends on p. 1. Thus here we have the beginning of the interior 
(p. 2) and the end of the exterior (p. 1) writing. He thus dissents from the scheme given in Bruns, 
Fontes", p. 274, and elsewhere. The perfect Bodleian diptych (GRENFELL, Bodl. Quart. Record, u, 259-62) 
supports him. 

J.C. NaBer, Mnemosyne, LVI (1930), 351-5, is noteworthy on the question of the succession of a 
legionary’s children :above, B. vi), and ¢béd., 360-8, on that of the opening of wills (above, A. v, 
in fir.). 

P. KoscHakeR (with F. Ccaont’s adhesion), Z Sav., Lt (1931), 427, and also in Ch. 1 of his book 
(above, B. 1), and L. WeNncER, Archiv, x (1931), 130-1, unreservedly accept the textual corrections made 
hy D. PappULias (Sup30dy eis thy ioropiay ras e& ddiabérou xAnpovopixis Siadoxys ev ro ‘EAAneKo dixaic, 
Upaxr. “Ax. ’AO., 1929, 418 th; not seen ; ep. Journal, xv1I (1931), 133) in the Dura-Europus law of intestate 
succession, P. Dura 5, first published by B. Havssouniier, Rev. hist. dr, 1 (1923), 519, and republished, 
with some doubts, by P. Koscnaker, Z. Sue., xivr (1926), 297. The corrections are: in 1. 6 for éav dé 
pndeis, ToD vovov read eiv b€ pybeis rovTov 3, and in 1. 8 for adeAgoi read aded dai. 

U. WIncken, -Arch/e, X (1931), 93, praises A. SEGRE's edition of a fragmentary will in Stud? Bonfonte, 
11, 430 \Journe/, Xvit (1931), 133). On monks’ wills, see above, B. i. 
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F. Laweourts and procedure. 


E. Serwi’s dissertation Der Eid ti ptol. Recht (Journal, xvi (1980), 137) has received the compliment 
of very serious criticisin. H. 1. Beni, Journal, xvii (1931), 152-3, is on the whole favourable, and so is 
M. San Nico, ALV.G. 2, xxtv (1930-1), 107-12. The latter draws attention to a parallel cuneiform 
evolution, from which, as from the Ptolemaic, the institution of oath-helpers is absent. Though the line 
between the royal and the temple oaths cannot as yet be drawn, the royal, he agrees, was usable in 
private as well as public affairs before the Ptolemaic period; he agrees, also, that in national Egyptian 
procedure the oath was a method of formal conclusive proof. It is notable that there 1s uo indication 
of the oath being used in private law to make obligations binding. W. KUNKEL, Grivch. u. uy. Elemente 
im Eidesrecht der Ptolemderzeit, Z. Siv., ut (1931), 229-76, treats of the subject from a wider pvint of view, 
While appreciating the merit of E. Serpt’s dissertation, he differs from it on many points, on some of 
which L. WenGmr, .{rchiv, x (1931), 125-7, defends Serpi’s view. Setting aside the Alexandrian oath as 
pure Greek, KUNKEL finds in the yopa two types, the temple and the royal, the latter essentially written 
(Spxos ypamtdés, xetpoypadia). He doubts Seipi’s view that the oath was usable in private affairs, save 
perhaps exceptionally. Srp. exaggerates the Egyptian element in the royal oath; this, though pre- 
Ptolemaic, became so hellenized as to be a new thing. The important section on the decisory oath in 
Egyptian law (pp. 245-57) must be read in the original. (New documents are provided by Tarr. Osér. 
Bodl,, 273-5.) It is held to be native Egyptian, so that Diodorus, 1, 79, is confirmed. But Greek ideas 
(cf. Larre, Heiliges Recht) were so close as to be readily absorbed. A Greek form of procexsual oath may 
have existed in the y#pa in the 3rd century: P. Hibeh 31 (a textual correction, p. 259). The Appendices 
to this article have heen mentioned above (A. v and v1). 

Reviewing, by no means unfavourably, E. BERNEKER’s dissertation: Zum Gesch. der Prozessernleituag 
im ptol. Recht (Ansbach, 1930), M. San Nicovd, A.V. G.R., xxtv (1930-1), 315-20, gives a summary, with 
some criticisms: as that the treatment together of the introduction of civil and criminal cases is, if not 
incorrect, at least a rash conclusion from our haphazard material; that the delivery of a plaint dca ris 
Oupidos deserves more serious consideration in view of an early Babylonian parallel; that it is overlooked 
that mpocayyéApara leading to process before the émirarns tis Kkapns or the local police officials are 
practically confined to penal law. BERNEKER could not use BE, BICKERMANY’s article "Evrev&is wad ‘¥r6- 
punpa, Archiv, 1X (1930), 155-82, and he fails to notice two important papyri published by C. C. Epear in 
Journal, xiv (1928), 288-93. With regard to one of these, now P. Mich. Zen. 70, U. WILcKEN, Archiv, x 
(1931), 75-6, rejects M. San NIcoLd’s suggestions (B.Z., Xxx (1929-30), 158-62; cf. Journal, xvit (1931), 
139), and keeping to Epear’s insertion between ll. 8 and 9, would himself also insert both there and in 
1, 18 b26 or dia before drepnpepias. 

That P. Marmarica contains procedural matter is maintained by C. GaLLavorri and G. La Prra in 
the article on it mentioned above, A. v. J. C. NaBER, MHepi éevorxiou Sixns (ud PSL. 940), Aegyptus, XI 
(1931), 40-4 (cf. the same, Mnemosyne, LVIII (1930), 349-51), observes that in the matter of recovery 
of damages for use and occupation in a real action there is a contrast between Greek and Roman law. 
The more liberal Greek provision is, in the case of a house, covered by the diy évorxiov, which, as Ptole- 
maic papyri show, gave plaintiff so much per month of occupation. The stricter Roman rule was not 
relaxed till Diocletian at the earliest, but that the Greek idea survived the Const, Ant. is shown by the 
true reading of P.S.1. 940, IL. 20 ff (a very ingenious correction). 

R. Deus, Der Gutegedanke tin rom. Zivilprozessrecht, etc. (Munich, 1931), insists very strongly on the 
importance of the idea of peaceful settlement in Ruman civil procedure, and incidentally throughout the 
ancient world. Hence (pp. 112-23) a section on the idea in Greek law and in Hellenistic, as ilustrated by 
Ptolemaic papyri, and a special subsection (pp. 118-28) on the d:déAvors institute. This is all that directly 
concerns us, but we may say that Part 1 is a valuable contribution to the explanation of the wetiones 
arbitrariae: their common feature is that they contain a clause directing the judge to seek in the first 
place a peaceful or semi-peaceful settlement. The rest of the book, though containing much interesting 
suggestion, rides a good horse too hard. 

G. Donatcti, Le Praesuinptiones Iuris in Diritto Romano (Perugia, 1930), reopens an eternally 
attractive theme, with good fruit (no papyri). The misprints are excessive. 

Two excellent and justifiably appreciative articles on J. Strovx, Eine Gerichtsreforin des Kaisers 
Claudius (B.G.U. 611) (Journal, xvii (1931), 132) come from F. v. Worss, 2, Sav., LI (1931), 336-68, and 
A. Frrytaux, Rev. hist. dr., X (1931), 509-19. In the main vy. Worss (from whom FurNravx hardly differs, 
though he considers some of the proposals very hypothetical) presents StROUX’s results from the juristic 
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pomt of view. With some reason he prefers tu date the oratio a.p, 42 or 43 (Srrovux 47); he holds that 
the lowering of the age in its first part must have been confined to civil suits, but that the second part 
refers tu crimmal cases as well, iu spite of the singular fudécem 1.11. The third part was not a severer 
anticipation of the SC. Turpillanum (STROTX, p. 521, but only gave the praetor discretion to condemn an 
absentee accuser for culumnia; the SC. may thus be a codification of praetorian practice. The orutio Was 
not, at this date, the equivalent of the SC., as it later became, to the detriment of legislative style; hence 
the rhetoric of our vratio is nut inappropriate. The draft $C. would come in the relatio of the consul 
dlesiynatys, 

A. Srerswester, Z Suv., LI (1931), 460-4, venders a service by reviewing in a profane place Der 
Prozess des Entyrhes, by E. SCHWARZ (Sitzuagsb. Bay. Ak., 1929, Heft 5). This little book makes accessible 
tu all the account of the proceedings for heresy in 448 against Eutyches. The reviewer points to the 
parallels with the contemporary Oxyrhynchus libellary documents (Journal, xiv (1928), 155); it is 
indicated that ecclesiastical procedure was much influenced by civil law, though a preponderant influence 
has been clarmed for Jewish law by a recent Polish work by B. WitaNownkt (rev. H. Scuuip, 7. Sue. 
(Hun. Abt, XIX), L (1980), 834-41). 


G. Public law. 

In Bull, Ist. Dir, Rom., XXXvut (1930), 295, tidings are given of an early publication in Africa 
Italiana of an inseription recording the testament whereby Ptolemy Euergetes II bequeathed Cyrenaica 
to Rome. 

A.V. PREMERSTEIN, Zu den kyren. Edikten des Augustus (Literuturiibersicht u. Nuchtruge), Z. Sav., ut 
(1931:, 481-59, gives a complete bibliography (Journal, xvi (1931), 140), recommending for a short 
orientation on essential points the articles of J. C. ANDERSON and V, ARanero-Rvuiz, but according the 
front place to the monograph of J. Srroux and L. WENGER, of which the article is substantially a detailed 
review. The writer holds out against L. WenceEr’s doctrine that both the phrases Oavarnpdpor dikat and 
irddixot Kearns refer here to the death penalty, but he had not the benefit of E. Levy's Die rum. 
Kupitalstrufe (Sitzungsb. Hecdelb. Ak., 1930-1, Abh. 5), which, pp. 40 th and 73, proves that WENGER Is 
right. Levyy’s study is well summarized by its author in Z. Sav., ut (1931), 569-71. J. L. StRacHAn- 
Davipsoy’s well-known criticism of Momssen's Strafrecht on this matter is shown to be justified, though 
it Was itself too much under Mommsen’s influence. In criminal law cuput and the connected expressions 
never meant anything but the death penalty, except that from the very end of the Republic for a certain 
period some of the expressions, e.g. eapitulis causa, but never capitis poena, connoted the alternative penalty 
of ele Where the classical jurists speak of interdiction as poenu l. Corneliae, this is interpretation ; 
these statutes suid and meant death. But this curious terminological aberration only concerned cives, 
never pereyrtint; avrevyer, execution of cives was reintroduced in practice from the beginuing of the 
empire, aud as the empire went on, capitalis causa gradually returned to its old connotation of capitis 
peers. Papyrological points pp. 62 and 72-3. 

An example of the death-penalty for peregrini is the Nazareth (2) ddraypa Kaicapos against violation 
of sepulchres. Its possible connection with the Holy Sepulchre has provoked an enormous literature: see 
J. TEILLER, Rech. se. reliy, XX1 (1931), 570-6. If the mscription comes from Galilee, it cannot date from 
before 44, when direct Roman rule was introduced there: V. Capocer, Per lu duta del rescritto tmperiale 
sulla etoluzione di sepulero recentemente pubblicato, Bull. Ist. Dir. Rom., Xxxvum (1930), 215-53. But 
J. Carcoviyo, Encore le reserit impériul sur les violations de sépulture, Rev. hist., cLX¥I (1930), 77-92, 
points out that FRoHNER'’s note says “envoyée de” not “découverte a Nazureth.” From the juristic point 
of view L. WENGER’s admirable article, Zine Inschrift aus Nazareth, Z. Suv., U1 (1931), 369-97, is to be 
preferred to E. Cvq’s, mentioned here last year (Journal, Xv (1931), 137). 

W. H. Buekuer, Ux déscours de consuluire sous Justinien, Byzuntion, vt (1931), 365-70, studies an 
mecription from Sardis published long ago (C. L. @r., 3467), of which he gives an improved text, with 
translation, comment and facsimile. It records an address by the governor of the eparchy of Lydia, 
exhorting to the observance of certain laws, published in his mpdéypapzpa, which Broker shows to be 
Noe, Just. 8 and 17. The wpdypappa is doubtless the publication of the icdrurov, while the address 
reported was delivered to the assembly of notables—both being measures of divulgation ordered by the 
laws themselves (Vor. 8, 14. 17, 16). Besides throwing light on the process of promulgation under 
Justiman, the article contains useful linguistic points. 

PF. G. Savaunxone, Studi sul Diritto Romany Ecclesiustico, Ann. Sem. Giurid. Pulermo, X1v (1929) 
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(not seen), is reviewed, not very favourably, by A. STEINWENTER, Z. Suv, (Han. Abt, xx}, LI (1931), 616-22, 
more favourably by F. Maror, Arch. Giurid., cv (1931), 94-5, and by O. Zityo, Rie. Stor. Dir. Ital., U1 
(1930), 398-401. The work, so far as it has gone, appears to treat of the State legislation regarding the 
Church from Constantine to Justinian, the sources uxed being Codd. Theod. and Just, and the ecclesiastical 
writers. ZILNO gives an analysis of the tirst chapter, on Caesarism. 


7. PaLAEOGRAPHY AND DIPLOMATIC. 


E, Growmany in Zur Purugraphos (B.Z., Xxx (1929-30), 163-5) discusses the development of the 
paragraphus from a simple line or hook to a bird form, as in the Timotheos papyrus, or a human face, as 
in a 9th—10th century paper literary fragment in the Schutt-Reinhart collection at Heidelberg. He refers 
also to other examples in Coptic and Greek MSS. of the 11th century. 

A. Menrz has written three articles on ancient shorthand, Rumiseche uw. griechische Stenoyruphie 
(Vunguerm Retrorsum, 1930, 67-70), Die Entstehungsgeschiehte der rumischen Stenoyraphiv (Hermes, USVI 
(1931), 369-86), and Beitruge zu den tironischen Noten (Arch. f. Urkundenforseh. x1 (198), 2, 158-75), of 
which unfortunately only the last is at present accessible to me. These should be of cunsiderable import- 
ance for the study of Greek as well as Latin shorthand. 

K. Pretsexpanz contributes an article Zur Pupyruskunde to the Huadbuch d. Biblicthekswesen, I, 
300-31. 

I know only by reference CH. WESSELY’s Comment j’enseiyne les cursices grecyues et lutines in Chron. 
d’Ey., vi (1931), 411-3. 


8, LEXICOGRAPHY AND GRAMMAR. 


Preisieke’s Worterbuch der griechischen Pupyrusurkunden has been completed by the publication of 
vol. 111, part 3, which contains the remainder of the 25 special hsts to which reference is made in vols. 1 
andr. The longest of these is the list of geographical names, which is offered ay a substitute for the late 
B. P. Grenfell’s projected “Geography of Egypt.” In this and several others of the lists the Worterbuch 
approximates more to an encyclopaedia or gazetteer than to a lexicon, and users who are more interested 
in things than in words will be correspondingly grateful. 

Two other classes of proper names have received attention. Die Personennamen der Kopten, 1 
(Untersuchungen), by G. HEUSER (=Studien zur Epigruphik und Papyruskunde, edited by F. BiLaBe, 
Band 1, Schrift 2, Leipzig, 1929) is a discussion based on the still unpublished “Schrift 3” of the sume 
series, which will contain the same author’s alphabetical list of the names, with references to the places in 
which they occur, SPIEGELBERG, reviewing the work in Gaomon, Vit (1931), 222, expresses a wish that 
there had been more points of interrogation. Die Semetischen Menschennamen in griechischen Inschristen 
und Papyri des corderen Orieuts, by Hetyz Weutunow, Leipzig, 1930, forms Band 1, Schrift 4, of the same 
Studien. It consists of two alphabetical lists, one according to the Greek, the other according to the 
Semitic forms, of the names, each name being followed by the references to the places in which it 
occurs. It is reviewed by M. Hompert in fev. belge, x (1931), 641-5, by C. BrocKELMANN in O.L.Z,, 
Nov. 1931, col. 959, and by H. Lewy in D. Lit.-Z., 1931, 593-7. 

A Greek counterpart to GRADENWITZ» Latereul? Vocum Lutinarum has appeared: Heidelberger 
Kontririnder der griechischen Pupyrusurkunden, vy F. Brtapen, E. PretFrer, and O. Later, under 
the direction of O. Grapenxwitz, Berlin, 1931. It is reviewed by M. Encers in wWMusevm, XXXVIU 
(1931), 281-2. See also § 9. 

The dpros émtovovos controversy is very clearly and concisely summarized by ANTON FRIDRICHSEN in 
Symb. Oslo., 1X (1930), 62-8. 

L, AmunpsEen publishes in Serta Rudbergiuna (1931), 85-7 (inaccessible to me) an ostracon from 
Karanis with the words ray cuprapa atrayv,=rév persxov. [See also $3.] 

Three lexicographical works have appeared which, though not dealing with papyri, may be of import- 
ance to papyrologists. The first of these is Cussd? Dionis Coccelant Historiarum Romanarun Index 
Graecitatis quem composuit W. NAWIIN, Berolini, 1931, which forins the fifth volume of U. P. BolssEVArN’s 
monumental edition. The second is the first part of a Lecicun to Jusephus by the late H. St J. THACKERAY 
(pp. 1-80: A to dpyds, Paris, 1930). Finally, mention may be made of E. Levy, Erydazunysindea 2a Tus 
und Leyes, Weimar, 1980, which contains 34 pages of Greek words, mostly from the scholia Simaitica 
published in the fourth volume of the B.C.Z. 
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9, GeNERAL Works, BrpiioGRAPHY, GENERAL NOTES oN Papyrus TEXTs. 


The “contrary index” to papyrus texts which GRaDENWITzZ long ago projected has now appeared. 
It includes not only all words found in papyri which occur in PrersteKke’s Worterbuch but also all those 
not iu that werk which appear in any text published up to 192s, with a few from unpublished papyri. 
‘These additional words are separately collected, in alphabetical order, at the end. The work will be 
of immense utility to all editors and even to philologists generally, and hearty thanks must be accorded 
to Gradenwitz himself and to the three scholars on whom the arrangement of the material fell, F. brLaBEL, 
E. PFEIFFER, and A. Laver. Heidelberger Kontrurindex der griechischen Pupyrusurkunden. Berlin, 
Weidmann, 1931. Pp. x+127. Reviewed (éxter adios) by M. Homers, Rev. belge, x (1981), 616-7. See 
also $8. 

CLAIRE Préacx has published two interesting articles of a general nature on papyrus texts, both in 
the Chron. d’Ey., Vi A931): Recherches sur les papyrus de Zénon (pp. 363-6) and Quelyues réflewions sur les 
sentences retrouvées duns les papyrus (pp. 140-8). 

W. L. WesTERMANN gives a pleasant account of the Columbia collection, with reflexions on papyrus 
collecting in general, in a paper, The Columbia Collection of Greek Pupyri, contributed to the Colunbiu 
University Quarterly, XX (1931), 276-85, 1 plate. 

The late C. WrSsELY (see $ 10) read to the Congress of Papyrology at Brussels in 1930 an account 
of sume papyri of his own collection, which has since been published: Quelques pitces récemment publiées 
de ma collection papyrologique in Chron. d’Eg., Vi (1931), 367-9. 

Two instalments of the bibliography in B.Z. have appeared, r7zz. in xxx1 (1931), 119-230 (papyri 
pp. 129-33) and 408-79 (papyri pp. 413-7); and another is to be found in Byz.-neugr. Jahrb., yur (1931): 
Paluographic, Puparus-, Handschriften- und Bucherkunde, pp. 408-14. For 8. pg Riccr’s Bulletin pupyro- 
lugigue, yee above, § 1, General. 

In Serty Rudberyiana (1931), 18-23, among Vuria by S. Errrew, are the following notes on papyri: 
2. P. Berol. 1026, xxi, 24 (magic); 53. %., no. 923, 27 (not col mdvres but coimavres =oi(p)ravtes) ; 
4. P. Bouriant 1, p. 21; 55. P. Oxy. 119, 8; 120, 2; 114, 7; 744, 9; 1674, 7; 1677,8; 56. P. Hib. 93, 8; 
3.B. 7032, 7031; G1. P. Oslo. 17, 8, 12-13 and B.G.U. 1, 248, 29. 
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10. MIscELLANEOUS, EXCAVATIONS, PERSONAL. 


The personnel of the Comité international de Papyrologie is specified in the Rev. belge, x (1931), 315. 
Accounts of the new Société royale égyptienne de papyrologie (see Journal, xvi, 141) will be found in 
Chron, d' g., Vi ‘1931), 197-200 (by P. Joveuet) and C.-&. Ae. Inser. et B.-L., 1930, 206-7. 

The Congress of Papyrology at Brussels in 1930 was made the occasion for a general review of the 
state of papyrologival studies in the various countries of Europe, and the papers then read by scholars 
representing those countries haye since been published in Chron. d'Eg., vi (1931). The following are the 
titles of the articles, with the page references: E. WEIss, Die Papyrusforschung in der Tschechoslovuket, 
343-4; C. WEssELY, Qie/ques pieces, etc. (see § 9), 367-9; N. Terzacut, Lo stato attuale della paptroloyia 
fn Italia, 370-4; A, CALDERINI, L’opera dellu scuola di papirologia di Milano nelle sue dtrettive e net suot 
proposit?, 373-82 ; H. B. van TLorsen, Papyrus Studies in the United Stutes, 383-91; A. E. R. Boar and 
(. Boxer, The Pupyrologival Work ut the University of Michigan, 392-5; A. 8. Hunt, Papyrology in 
Enylind, 396-7; P. Sovcuet, Détut actuel de la pupyrologie en France, 398-402; D. Couey, La papyro- 
loge dans les Pays-Bas, 403-10; 8. Witkowski, De papyrologia in Polonia, 416-7; F. Binapen, Neue 
Heidelberger Arbeiten zur Forderung der papyrologischen Studien, 420-8; V. Martry, La papyrotogie en 
Suisse, 429-31; G. K. Garpicas, H WAMYPOAOPIA EN EAAAAT, 432-4; M. HomBert, La papyrologie 
en Belyique, 485-40; K. PREISENDANZ, Dus Studium der griechischen Zauberpapyri, 456-9; G. ZERETELI, 
La papyrologie grecque en Russie, 460-3; H. Gerstincer, Die Wiener Papyrussummlung (Papyrus 
Erzherzog Rainer) 1915-1930, 464-70. 

At the same Congress A. CALDERINI gave a preliminary account of a scheme which will be as valuable 
to all papyrologists as PREISIUKE’s Vumenbuch : Intorno al “ Dizionario det nomi geografici e topogrufiet 
dell Egitto greco-romuno,” in Chron, d’Eg., vt (1981), 360-2. The publication is shortly to be commenced 
hy the Royal Geographical Society of Cairo; and this dictionary is to be followed by one for Coptic and 
one for Arabic names, 

[ may mention here that work has been commenced on Vol. vi of the British Museum Catalogue of 
Greek Papyri. This volume, which will consist entirely of Ptolemaic texts, mainly from the Zenon archive, 
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has been entrusted to the editorship of Mr. T, C. SkEat, recently appointed to the staff of the Department 
of Manuscripts. 

A. E. R. Boak and E. E, Peterson have published in a handsome and splendidly illustrated volume 
their first report on the important excavations at Karanis (Kém Washim). A study of the excellent 
photographs and the accompanying letterpress will do much to make the hfe lived by the people whose 
fortunes and business transactions we follow in papyrus texts more vivid and actual. Topographical and 
Architectural Report of Excavutions during the Seasons 1924-28. (Cniy. of Michigan Studies, Humanistic 
Series, Vol. xxv.) Ann Arbor, University of Michigan Press, 1931. Pp. vii+69, 42 plates, 1 map, 19 plans. 
Reviewed in Ancient Egypt, June, 1931, 53 (it is surely unfair to say that after Prof. Kelsey’s lamented 
death “the inspiration of the scheme ceased”; on the contrary, the excavations have been steadily and 
systematically continued to the present year. Nor is it quite just to complain of omissions in this Report, 
which is confessedly only partial and provisional, and will be followed by others which will, it is to be 
hoped, deal with matters not touched npon here); by Epcar (Journal, xvir (1931), 267-8); and by 
V. Cocco (Aegyptus, xt (1931), 408-10). PrtTERsoN has also published a brief Report ou the Ercavations 
of the Unicersity of Michigan ut Kurunis 19 29-130, in ASA. XXXV (1931), 65-6. 

A preliminary report on the important Italian excavations at Umin el Breighat (the name adopted by 
the expedition for the site of Tebtunis, better known in England as Umm el Baragat) is given by C. AN4H, 
Gli scavi della Missione archeologiva ituliana a Umm el Breighdt (Tebtunis), in degyptys, X1(1931), 389-91. 
Tt is clear that the results so far are exceedingly valuable. The approaches and surrounding wall of the 
temple of the crocodile god, with its annexes, have been examined, and though the excavation of the 
temple itself is reserved till the next campaign, the expedition has already obtained not only much 
information as to the topography and lay-out of the block of buildings but many objects and texts, some 
of which are likely to be of great importance. Among them is a long Hieratic grattito, which appears to 
be a hyn to Suchos; but perhaps even more striking is the discovery of part of the temple library, 
including many Hieratic and Demotic texts of a religious character, and some Greek papyri, among then 
a fragment of a medical treatise and many medical recipes. [The discovery of the last increases the 
probability that the British museum papyrus of Theophrastus (?), De Animalibus (MILNE, Cut. of the Lit. 
Pup. in the B.M., no. 164), which was acquired along with a mass of papyri all of them from Tebtunis, 
was also found on that site.] Anti also contributed an account of his dig (Excavations at Tebtunis), with 
excellent photographs, to the IUustr. London Neus, 30 May 1931, 908-10. 

The German excavations at Hermopolis are described by (. RorDER in two articles: Deutsche Avs- 
grabungen in Hermopolis, in Forschungen und Fortschritte, v1 (1930), 385-6, and Deutsche Hermopolis- 
Expedition, ibid., vit (1931), 353-4. 

Dura-Europos is a site so important for our knowledge of the nixed Hellenic and Oriental culture of 
the Nearer East and from the legal and palacographical value of the documents found there that it is hardly 
necessary to apologize for a reference to two articles dealing with it: M. Rosrovrzrrr and C. BraprorD 
Weutes, La “ Maison des Archives” & Doura Europos, in C.-R. Ae. Inser. et B.-L., 1931, 162-88; and 
JotHam Jonnson, Dura Studies, doctoral thesis, Philadelphia, 1932, pp. vil+47, 3 plates (I. The Duri 
Horoscope and the Selewcid Calendar, pp. 1-15; . The Hereditary Strategos, pp. 17-384; 11. A Revision 
of Parchment LI, pp. 35-47). 

I may mention here that in the present economic situation the Papyrusinstitut at Munich finds it 
very difficult to purchase books and so to maintain the library without which its work must inevitably be 
hampered. The institute has rendered such valuable service to our science that probably many scholars 
will be willing to assist by sending copies of their works, a gift which will be very greatly appreciated. 

The year under review was marked by the death of a great scholar, ULricH von WiLamowirz- 
MosLLENDOREF, whose many-sided activity had left traces on almost every department of Greck studies. 
I had the good fortune (if a personal reminiscence may be pardoned), as a student at Berlin in the winter 
semester of 1901-2, to hear his course of public lectures on Athens of the age of Pericles. The memory 
these lectures left with me is ineffaceable: the spare ascetic figure, the fine features lit up with some 
secret fire of inspiration, the daemonic yet restrained energy, the marvellously modulated voice, responding 
like a delicate instrument to every change of mood, made up a total effect which gave, more than any 
other in my experience, the impression, not merely of learning or conspicuous ability but of genius. 
Nearly thirty years later, at the centenary celebrations of the Staatliche Museen at Berlin, I heard him 
speak once more. He was greatly aged and his figure shrunk, though not bowed. In that post-war 
gathering, listening to a democratic speech by a Socialist Kultusminister, the old Junker seemed hke a 
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recenupt trom some vanished age. When he rose to speak his feebleness was obvious, and his voice, 
thouzh distinct, was low and weak; but with every sentence his utterance grew stronger, the old fire 
returned to his eloquence, and as he spoke of the gifts of the Muses and the eternal value of the things of 
the spirit I was conscious again of the magie which had thrilled me long since and felt as it I had sprung 
thirty years backward. Certainly, in him we have lost one of the great ones of the earth. E. Scuwarrz 
has published an obituary notice of him in Forschungen und Fortschritte, Vy (1981), 403-4. 

Wiramowitz had contributed much to papyrvlogy, as to so many other branches of classical study ; 
hut C. Wessery, whose death vceurred on 21 November, was far more closely associated with the science. 
He was indeed one of its founders, and his name will always be inseparably connected with papyrus 
studies, and particularly with the great Rainer collection. His interests were, however, far wider than 
this one sphere; he was a true polymath, of a type which grows yearly scarcer, and delighted m curious 
learning of every kind. A» an editor he was, it must be confessed, rather exasperatingly unmethodical, 
so that it 1s often difficult to trace his successive publications of single papyri, and he would begin 
ambitious schemes, like his corpus of Hermopolite documents, which were never completed ; but his skill 
as a decipherer was great, his learning vast, and his energy untiring; and he enriched papyrology, and 
particularly our knowledge of the Byzantine age, incaleulably. I never had the happiuess to meet him, 
but I could cite several instances of generous kindness sown by him to myself and others. He was 
buried on 25 November in the Centralfriedhof, Vienna, and speeches were made at the graveside by 
Professors KAPPELMACHER, HtssaAREK, and GERSTINGER. 

L. WENGER has contributed a notice of SPIEGELBERU to Z. Sav., LI (1931), 606-8, and a special memoir, 
Zui Andenken un Wilkelin Spiegelberg (pp. 16, 1 portrait), has been published. 

P. VIERECK publishes a notice of PREISIGRE in Juhresb. f. Altertumswwiss., 233 B, Nekrologe 1931, 78-102. 
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By MARCUS N. TOD 


In the following Bibliography, which continues that for 1927-1928 pubhshed in this Jowrnal, xv, 259 ff, 
T attempt to present, in the frst place, a brief survey of books and articles published im 192y and 1930 
relative to Greek inscriptions found in Egypt, and, secondly, some notes on the publications of those 
same years dealing with inscriptions which, though discovered elsewhere in the Graeco-Roman world, are 
of value for Egyptian studies!. 


I 


J.J. E. Honxprus has given a brief but interesting account of Greek and Ronan tonrists in Egypt, 
dealing with their mode of travel, the hommes whence they came, their professions, the forms taken by the 
records they left behmd them, the chief sites they visited and the extent of their travels (.Y/JJe Neds r/, 
Philologenconyres, Grommgen, 1929, pp. 15 fh). 

E. Breccta’s full and well-illustrated report (Bul/. Soe. Arch. Maller, vi, 99 #8.) of the recent excava- 
tions in the great Hellenistic necropolis of Hadra, close to Alexandria, contains a munber of brief epitaphs 
painted on tombs or on stelae or, in one case, engraved on a funerary hydria: most bear a sunple name, 
or a name followed by yaipe or yaipe moddd, but vue woman is deseribed as dorH. “ Not only the Greek 
cemeteries of the first half of the third century,” Breccta concludes, ‘but also those of the second half 
of that century and those of the first half of the second show a freedom from any perceptible influence 
of the religion or of the sepulchral rites of Egypt....In truth, Alexandria had at it» earliest tunes an 
essentially Hellenic character, aud this character remained predominant even at a later age. Under the 
modest heading of “Epigraphical Notes” Brrccta publishes (op. c7t., vil, 60 ff: ef the comments of 
G. De] S[ancris] in 7s. de fil, tvu, 569) an interesting group of six Greek and two Latin inscriptions 
recently added to the Museum at Alexandria. The Latin texts are both epitaphs of Roman soldiers buried 
in the cemetery of the Roman camp near Sidi Gaber, while the Greek are (1) an honorary inscription for 
Ptolemy Philopator, set up hy a ypapparets rOv xatoikor inméov and his sous; (2) the dedication of a 
synagogue and appurtenances by the Jews at Nitriae (Wadi Natrtin,; in the name of Ptolerny Euergetes I] 
and Cleopatra (143-116 B.c.); (3) an honorary inscription for Ptolemy Auletes, véos Auivucos bitomdtep 
kai didadeAgos, erected in 59-58 B.c. by Hephaestion 6 cuyyerns cat dtouxnris Kat mpods T@ Siw Avy@ Kat 
Tois mpwyxipots (i.e. mpoxeipors); (4) an inscription set up by mpdror Pidoe cai yeAlapxoe Aoyyodopoe eidovs 
Bidvvev Sevtépov in honour of a fellow-soldier ; (5) two long and interesting decrees passed by an associa- 
tion of ovyyewpyol in honour of a benefactor, and (6) an inscription from the village of Aghurmi in the 
Oasis of Siwa honouring Hadrian, perhaps vn the occasion of his visit to Egypt in a.p. 130. P. PERDRIZEL 
describes (BF, XXX, 18) a bronze icosahedron of the Ptolemaic period, acquired in Cairo by King Fuad 
but in all probability of Alexandrian origin. It wax used in a dice-game and each of its twenty faces bears 
a numeral, ranging from 1 to 48, and the name of the throw in question: among these names, PERDRIZET 
says, “we can view the Hellenism of Ptolemaic Alexandria under some of its characteristic aspects.” He 
adds a list of thirteen other extant icosahedrons, mostly from Egypt, together with a dodecahedron and 
a cube, but none of these are of metal and, though all have numerals on their faces, none bear uames in 
addition. 

Sir B.A. Waris Bepce has devoted a hook (The Rosetta Stone tn the British Musevin, London, 19241 
to the famous “ Rosetta Stone.” After tracing its history from the time of its discovery and describing its 
form and contents, he deals successively with its three texts and then gives two chapters to an account of 
the nature of the Egyptian hieroglyphic script and the process of its decipherment. Tn an appeudis 
(pp. 249 ff.) he deals at some length with the “Decree of Canopus” conferring additional honotrs on 


1 Periodicals are quoted under the abbreviated forms used in the Bibliography of Graeco-Roman Egypt. Sce 
p. 77 of this volume. 
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Ptolemy III, of which two copies survive, giving its three texts with English renderings. A second 
appendix (pp. 296 ff.) deals with the decree passed at Memphis in honour of Ptolemy IV Philopator, 
which I return below. W. E. Bhake and J. E. Dcunnap publish (art and Archaeology, xxv, 195 ff.) a 
bronze mirror, acquired in 1924 by the University of Michigan, one face of which is covered with letters 
which run in a retrograde direction and form, if the lines be read from the bottom upward, part of the 
text on the Rosetta stone: they conclude that the inscription is a forgery, probably of the time of 
Napoleon. In the course of a summary report on a mission to Tell el-Yahadiyah, 26 kilometres N.N.E. 
of Cairo, Count DU MEsNiL pu Brisson publishes an epitaph, found in the eastern part of the necropolis, 
and a stamped amphora-handle (B.J.F., xxix, 156f,172f.). A vase inscribed Avorvotaxéy Aayvve and a 
terracotta cat with three cocks bearing the legend icdyouev edyoarnpia, acquired in Cairo and now in 
private possession, are discussed by O. RUBENSOHN (Arch. Anzeiger, XLIV, 204 ff, 216 ff). 

Now that every effort has been made by the philologists to provide an accurate text and translation of 
the trilingual decree above mentioned, passed in honour of Ptolemy IV by the priests assembled at 
Memphis and recently discovered at Tell el-Maskhitah (cf. Journal, xv, 259 f.), A. Momianrano claims 
(Aegyptus, x, 180 ff.) that it is now the turn of the historians to utilize the new materials supplied by it, 
more especially by lines 23-26, for the history of the Fourth War of Coelesyria: this he seeks to do by 
comparing the version given by the decree, so far as the discrepancies between the Greek and the demotic 
texts allow, with the narrative of the same events given in Polybius, v, 86, 87. 1. Levy’s essay on the 
Aramaic inscriptions of Memphis and the funerary epigraphy of Graeco-Roman Egypt (J.A., ccX!, 281 ff.) 
contains some material of value from the point of view of Greek inscriptions. 

To C. C. Epgar we owe a publication (dan. Sere., XX1X, 77 ff.) of a limestone stele discovered by 
M. Baraize in clearing the Sphinx and now housed in the Cairo Museum. On it is a decree of a.D. 22-23, 
in which Busiris praises a orparyyds of the Letopolite nome, Cn. Pompeius Sabinus, for his incorruptible 
justice, his devoted superintendence of the annual work on the irrigation-dykes, his thoughtfulness for 
the labourers and his fairness in the S:dmpacts roy Snpooiav. A. WILHELM completes the restoration of 
an inscription recorded by PocockE as having been copied at Boeotian Thebes (€.1.G., 1681), and shows 
that its phraseology points to Egypt and that it should in all probability be assigned to Egyptian Thebes 
(Archiv, Ix, 214 ff). 

Among the Coptic stelae in the Egyptian Museum of the Vatican (Riv. Arch. Cristiana, vi, 127 ff.) are 
four Greek inscriptions (Nos. 70, 71, 74, 74.4) and one partly Greek and partly Coptic (No. 73). Nineteen 
amphora-stamps and an inscribed plate from Alexandria, now in the Museo dell’ Accademia Etrusca at 
Cortona, are published by A. NEpp1 Mopoya (Aan. Univ. Toseane, XLVI, 18 ff.). In view of the fact that 
only six tuhellae defivionum were known from Egypt, special interest attaches to a new example, dating 
from the fifth century of our era and bearing a long and well-preserved text: it was left by T. RErnacn 
to the Institut de Papyrologie of the Faculté des Lettres of Paris, and has been edited, with photograph, 
text, translation and full commentary, by P. Cottart (Rec. de philol., 1v, 248 ff.). 


Il 


T now turn to indicate briefly some inscriptions which, though found beyond the confines of Egypt, 
are nevertheless of interest to students of Graeco-Egyptian history and religion. 

Among the dedications erected at Delphi during the period of Aetolian supremacy R. FLAcELIZRE has 
published (6.C.4, im, 19 ff.) four fragments of a base which supported three or more statues, one of 
which, as the inscription indicates, was that of Arsinoé III, daughter of Ptolemy III Euergetes and of 
derenive, dating from the second half of the third century B.c.; another statue, set up at the same period 
or a little earlier, was that of Ptolemy Euergetes or Ptolemy Philadelphus. N. Grerpn has shown 
(Philologns, LXXXV, 159 ff.: cf. the summary by G. D[E] S[anctis] in Riv. di filol., Lvut, 261) that the 
chronological probleins presented by a well-known and often discussed inscription of Halicarnassus 
(DITTENBERGER, 0.(7.1.8., 16) arise from the failure of previous editors to realize that of the stone, now in 
the British Museum (Brit. Mus. Inser., 906), almost half has perished: she proposes a new restoration 
of the teat, showing that the iepdv was dedicated to Sarapis, Isis and Arsinoé Philadelphus at some date 
after the death of Arsinoé IT, which took place in 271-270 s.c. Thus the inscription can no longer be 
claimed as evidence for the introduction of the cult of Sarapis by Ptolemy I Soter or for the Egyptian 
domination of Halicarnassus during his reign. U. WicKEN accepts this restoration in the main (A rchiv, 
1x, 223 ff), though he expresses doubts about lines 2 and 3, but he criticizes the latter part of Miss GREIPL’s 
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article, which denies that we now have any unexceptionable evidence for the Hellenistic cult of Sarapis 
under the first Ptolemy. I must not do more than refer in passing to the discussion between W. KuLBE 
(AHS, L, 20 ff.) and W. W. Tarn (op. cct., L, 29 ff) regardiug the neutrality of Delos and to W. H. 
PoRTER’s essay on Aratus of Sicyon and King Antigonus Gonatas (Hermathena, xiv, 293 ff), although 
they have frequent occasions to deal with the policy and foreign relations of Ptolemnaic Egypt. 

P. Cortnar?’s account of the sanctuary of the Egyptian divinities at Philippi (2.0.4, Lim, 76 ff), 
excavated in 1920 aud 1921, contains four Greek inscriptions unearthed in the sanctuary itself, which 
made its identitication certain—(7) the base of a statue erected by a priest of Isis, (4; a dedication to 
Horus-Apollo-Harpocrates offered by the same man, now described as priest of Isis aud Sarapis, 
(c) a votive offering to Harpocrates, Isis and Sarapis, and (d) a votive ‘‘to the gods” by an ex-priest— 
as well as three Latin inscriptions attesting the cult of Isis Regina in and near Philippi. W. PEEK has 
published an exhaustive edition, with a greatly improved text, of the Hymn of Isis from Andros, together 
with certain ‘‘cugnate texts”—the aretalogiae of Isis fromm Cyime, Ios and Cyrene, the enigmatic hymn 
from Gomphi in Thessaly, the Hymn of Anubis from Cins, the poem of Mesomedes and an epigram from 
Cyrene (Der Isishymnius von Andros und verwandte Texte, Berlin, 1930: reviewed by O. WEINREICH in 
D, Lit.-Z., 1930, 2025 f., H. FRANKEL in G.G.4., cxcu, 198 ff.), and a valuable article has also been devoted 
by P. Rotsset to the Cymean version of the Hymn of Isis (Ree. é&. gr., XLII, 137 ff: ef. G. D[E] S[ayctis] 
in Riv. di fil, pvt, 570 f., R. Dussacp in Rev. hist. rel., c, 86 ff). I do not know an article on the saine 
prose-poem by A. Sauaé (Listy Filol., v1, 76 ff.). P. BeLow has discussed “a much-sung paean to 
Asclepius” (Yerta Bonnensiu, Bonn, 1929, pp. 35 ff.), of which one of the four extant copies, dating from 
A.D. 97, was discovered at Ptolemais (.G. Rom., 1, 1154: ef. J. U. Powsxt, Collectunea Alexandrina, 
136 ff.). L. Ropert has examined the worship of Isis-Eleuthera, an assimilation between Isis and the 
great goddess of Lycia, and has collected the epigraphical evidence for her cult found in the Lycian region 
(Rev. hist. rel., xcvint, 56 ff.). 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


This year is the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of the Egypt Exploration 
Fund, out of which the present Society has grown. Some kind of official celebration of 
the event is contemplated, but it has not yet been decided what form it is to take. 


It is unfortunate that in what should be a particularly auspicious year it has been 
found necessary to reduce the cost of the Journal by a very considerable amount. 
However, various economies in printing are being effected, and it is hoped that the 
reduction in the size of the Journal will be very slight. 


At Armant the season of excavation was short. The staff consisted of Mr. O. H. Myers, 
Mr. H. W. Fairman, Mr. T. J. C. Baly, Mr. R. N. Lester and Mr. W. B. K. Shaw. 
Through the kindness of the Senate of Manchester University, and by the generosity of 
Sir Henry Wellcome, Dr. J. Wilfrid Jackson was enabled to stay at Bucheum House 
during the season and to deal with all the osteological and conchological material. He 
also assisted greatly with the geology and the flint implements. 

Some human cemeteries were dug and tombs of all periods were investigated. The 
most important results were obtained from a pre-dynastic cemetery ranging from 
S.D. 36-S.D. 80. There was a great quantity of pottery in an unusually fine state of 
preservation, some very well-carved slate palettes and many strings of interesting beads. 
There were also found the remains of two beds, one woven from osier, somewhat similar 
to the modern sirir, and one with wooden legs and framework. Two unusual objects of 
stuccoed linen were perhaps the most surprising find from this cemetery. 

Two archaic tombs showed remains of great splendour utterly destroyed by successive 
plunderings. Two large Twelfth-Dynasty tombs produced a stela, a statuette and 
a splendid set of beads (all raised in their original order). 


Work began at El-‘Amarnah last year on October 25th and continued until 
January 13th, 1932. The first piece of work dealt with was the clearance—begun at the 
end of last season—-of the Great Wall which runs north and south between the North 
Excavation House and the cultivation, and also the raising of the painted plaster which 
had fallen in the gateway. This was carefully recorded and much of it preserved, and 
judging from the painted cartouches found of Akhenaten, Smenkhkerér and Meritaten, 
and the absence of that of Nefertiti, it would seem to confirm the theory that Nefertiti 
fell from power towards the close of the reign. In this northern part of the site many 
large houses and estates were cleared, including the grounds of the Excavation House 
itself (U. 25.11). Some good finds came from this district, notably an inscribed bronze 
cup, shaped like a lotus. 

Further south the north part of the North Suburb was completed, and evidence was 
found to prove that this was the latest built section of Akhetaten. A little north of this, 
and well out in the desert, towards the North Tombs, the three altars mentioned by 
Petrie were thoroughly dug. Later in the season the Royal Estate in the centre of the 
town, including Petrie’s Small Temple, his Houses 13 and 17 on the north of it, and the 
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priests’ quarters and magazines immediately to the south, were carefully cleared and 
planned. Inscriptions found named the temple “The Sanctuary of the Aten which is in 
the centre of Akhetaten.” Good finds were made in the houses and grounds; they 
included a complete alabaster vase over 30 cms. in height inscribed for Hatshepsut, and 
several fine trial pieces. 

Photographs, plans, coloured re-constructions, original objects and casts of those 
retained in Cairo, will be shown at the Summer Exhibition. 


Once again the Society is greatly indebted to Sir Henry S. Wellcome, who has 
generously put at its disposal a room in the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum for the 
annual Exhibition. This will probably take place from mid-June to mid-July, and will 
be confined this year to the results of our three expeditions. 


We mentioned in Notes and News of last year the special efforts made by the 
President and other officials and the excavating staff of the Society to make the Summer 
Exhibition of last year a noteworthy event in Egyptological history. In view of this it 
is gratifying to be able to record that the Exhibition was visited by more people than 
all our previous exhibitions put together, the number of visitors being over 6000. 


Miss Calverley and Miss Broome have spent another patient winter working on the 
Temple of Seti at Abydos. The first volume of the publication should very soon appear, 
and in the mean time much of the material for later volumes is already collected. 


The publication of the Cenotaph of Seti I at Abydos, popularly known as the 
Osireion, by Dr. Henri Frankfort, has now reached the final proof stage, and will very 
shortly be issued. 


Although the lectures delivered during the winter were fewer in number than usual 
they cannot be said to have fallen below the standard of interest maintained in previous 
years. On November 25th Professor Margaret A. Murray, D.Litt., gave an illustrated 
lecture on “Egyptian Sculpture,” a stimulating subject in excellent hands. On January 27th 
and March 2nd Mr. G. D. Hornblower gave a lecture in two parts on “Old Customs in 
Modern Egypt,” in which he traced many interesting survivals to their sources. On 
April 6th Mr. T, A. Rickard, D.Sc., A.R.S.M., lectured on “Metals in Antiquity”; in 
tracing the use of various metals in very early times, the lecturer dealt with many 
interesting points, among them the question of the earliest use of man-made, as opposed 
to meteoric, iron. 

With regard to future lectures, the summer lecture on the excavations at El-‘Amarnah 
will once again be followed by a cinematograph film taken on the dig. 


Professor F. Ll. Griffith, who retires from his Chair of Egyptology at Oxford this 
year, and who also reaches the age of 70, is to be presented by the Society with a volume 
of Egyptological Studies dedicated to him. The presentation will take place on May 27th 
at a lunch given in his honour by the President and Mrs. Mond. 


We congratulate a German colleague, Professor Georg Steindorff, on the attainment 
of his seventieth birthday on November 12th of last year. 


L1O NOTES AND NEWS 


In a very recent number of the Journal we were able to congratulate Dr. A. E. Cowley, 
Bodley’s Librarian at Oxford, and a Semitic scholar of wide reputation, on the confer- 
ment on him of the rank of knighthood. It is with great regret that we record his death 
within a very few months of receiving that honour. 


The British Organizing Committee desire to bring to the notice of archaeologists the 
First International Congress of Prehistoric and Protohistoric Sciences, which will be held 
in London from August lst-6th, 1932. The Congress will be divided into sections, the 
third of which deals with the Neolithic, Bronze and Early Iron Ages in the Ancient 
World. Historical civilizations will only be dealt with in so far as the material is auxiliary 
to prehistoric and protohistoric studies or is treated according to their methods. The 
British Organizing Committee cordially invite the co-operation of archaeologists engaged 
in research in Egypt and the Near East, more especially those interested in the relations 
of the Near East with the Ancient Mediterranean World and the area of the Caucasus 
and South Russia. Agenda and invitations will gladly be sent on application to the 
Secretary of the British Organizing Committee, Society of Antiquaries, Burlington House, 
London, W. 1. 


We are asked to call the attention of Egyptologists and Orientalists to a proposed 
publication of the life and letters of Dr. Edward Hincks, 1792-1866, a well-known 
pioneer in oriental studies. Some account of his life has recently been prepared, together 
with a selection of his voluminous correspondence. The latter includes letters from many 
English and foreign scholars, among whom are Layard, Gardner Wilkinson, Fox Talbot, 
Edwin Norris, G. C. Renouard, Max Miiller, Leemans, Lepsius, Grotefend, Brugsch, Lassen, 
Oppert, Renan, de Rougé, Ménant, Chabas. The correspondence, and the diary which 
Dr. Hincks kept for the last eighteen years of his life, show the difficulties and 
disappointments which he encountered in his work, and throw much light upon his 
rivalry with Rawlinson. 

The book is of considerable size, and the cost of printing and producing it is estimated 
at about £165 for 250 copies. This can only be met by obtaining private subscribers. 
If 165 persons will subscribe £1 each for a copy, the book can be produced. The cost of 
each copy would of course be lessened if a larger number of subscribers were procured. 
Those willing to subscribe for a copy are asked to write to this effect to Dr. Hincks’ 
grandson, Mr. EK. F. Davidson, Baidland, Seaford, Sussex, who is preparing the volume. 


We have received the following from Mr. A. W. Shorter: 


“Since I wrote the article (Journal, xvu, 23 ff.) describing a scarab of Tuthmosis IV 
which bears an inscription mentioning the god Aten, Dr. A. M. Blackman has suggested 
to me a rendering of the last two lines, of which I was unable to make any sense. He 
proposes to read }, for my § in line 7 and to understand lines 7-8 thus: r rdit wn nz 
n hiswt mi rhyt r rp n *Iin n dt “in order to cause those of the foreign lands—or simply 
‘the (or ‘these’) foreign lands’—to be like the rhyt in order to contribute to Aten 
forever.” This is good Egyptian and makes excellent sense. Dr. Blackman also suggests 
two explanations of the two signs after ’Jtn in line 8: 

(1) perhaps a bungled writing of = (r dt), but hardly likely in view of other clear 
examples on the scarab. 
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(2) “= ‘aj=n dt, ~~ at this time, like ~ of the M.K., simply reading n; un- 
doubtedly the best explanation possible. 
I take this opportunity of adding a note on the writing of étn as | © in this text. 
It was established some years ago (Wolf, 4.Z., rx, 110-111) that © alone is found a 
number of times as a writing of itn, hence the expansion of such a writing to | © is fully 
in accord with Egyptian hieroglyphic principles and should cause no great surprise. 
To conclude, as does Dr. Schafer in the September number of the Orientalistische 
Interaturzeitung, that the scarab is a forgery is indeed the easiest way out of the difficulties 


presented by it, but after carefully reading his article I must confess myself unconvinced 
by him. 


We note here several books which their authors have been good enough to send to 
us, but which, since they do not bear directly on Egyptology, we are unable to review 
at length. 

The recent excavations at Beth-Shan are dealt with by Alan Rowe in The Topography 
and History of Beth-Shan, and by G. M. Fitzgerald in The Four Canaamte Temples of 
Beth-Shan, and Beth-Shan Excavations, 1921-1923, The Arab and Byzantine Levels. These 
form Vols. 1-111 of Publications of the Palestine Section of the Museum of the University of 
Pennsylvania. 

The Department of Antiquities in Palestine has begun to publish a Quarterly, of 
which three numbers have already appeared. 

S. A. Cook’s Schweich Lectures for 1925 have appeared under the title The Religion 
of Ancient Palestine in the Light of Archaeology. John Garstang’s Joshua and Judges, The 
Foundations of Bible History, contains a critical analysis of the Biblical account of the 
period of the entry into Palestine and the Judges, in which due attention is paid to the 
results of recent excavation. That the time is felt to be ripe for the writing of Palestinian 
history is shown by A. T. Olmstead’s History of Palestine and Syria to the Macedonian 
Conquest, a large-scale work in which the literary evidence is ably combined with that of 
the monuments. 

On the Mesopotamian side the only work we have received is Mrs. KE. Douglas Van 
Buren’s Clay Figurines of Babylonia and Assyria. 
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Annals of Arehueolugy and Avthropology, issued by the University of Liverpoul Institute of Archaeology. 
Vols. xvit and xvi, Liverpool University Press, 1930-31. 


The Liverpool /av/s continue to maintain their high standard of interest and of production, Whilst 
the two volumes now under notice contain less of exclusively Egyptological interest than their predecessors, 
they are net on that account ineligible for notice in this Juwrnul, because a great part of their space is 
devoted to archaevlozy in other regions of the Near East, and the results of the recent excavations at Ur, 
Kish, Crete and elsewhere have rivetted special attention on the mutual relationships of the cultures and 
civilizations of the great neighbouring peoples of Western Asia and the Eastern Mediterranean. The 
alevals and this Journul wust be regarded as mutually supplementary to one another, as indeed they are. 
Voluine xvit contains two Egyptological articles of unusual interest. Mr. Alan Shorter publishes a series 
of inscribed amulets that belouged to two functionaries of the Eighteenth and Nineteenth Dynasties 
respectively. The oljects are not only fine specimens of their class, but they have the additional interest 
of handing down to us a previously unknown title, “steward of the Sed-Festival Chapels.” A very 
important contribution to the not-too-abundant epistolary material fron Egypt is provided by the 
publication by Professor Peet of two letters of the reign of Akhenaten. Unfortunately these letters are in 
a deplorable state, but in spite of their fragmentary condition, Professor Peet with his accustomed skill 
hay been remarkably successful in compelling them to render up their secret, and his translations, bruken 
as they necessarily must he, allow us to grasp their purport. The fullest possible palaeographical value 
has been obtained from these fragments by photographs supplemented by hand-facsiuiles. 

The xvilith volume opens with a posthumous article from the pen of Dr. H. R. Hall. He has described 
aud figured an axe in the British Museum on the blade of which is depicted a man on horseback. The axe 
has been known since the days of Wilkinson, and if Dr. Hall was right in assigning it to the first part of 
the Eighteenth Dynasty, it is the earliest yet known Egyptian representation of horsemanship. Chariots 
and horses were unknown in Egypt before their introduction by the Hyksos, and they do uot become at 
all common in Egyptian art until some centuries later; riding is at all periods very rarely depicted. 

The other articles in these volumes are concerned with regions other than Egypt, but reference may 
be made to the detailed account of the excavations at Nineveh by Dr. R. Campbell Thompson aud 
Mr. R. W. Hutchinson (begun in .trehucologiv, LXXIX) which is continued in Annals, xvit1. This report 
is accompanied hy no less than 27 plates, and such prefuse illustration permits the detailed comparison 
of the antiquities discovered with those of Egypt. The magnificence of the plates has long been a feature 
of the .Lanals. The two volumes now before us contain 30 and 51 plates respectively, and their technique 
is admirable. Apart altogether from the scientific value of the text, subscribers have in the plates alunc 


a splendid return for their very modest subscription. 
Warren R, Dawsoy. 


Dr. Ernst ZyHuarz, Dus meroitische Spruchproblem. (Anthropos, taternationale Zeitschrift fur Volker- und 
Sprocherkunde, XXV, 1930.) Sonderabdruck. Vienna, 1930. 8vo0, 409-64. 


It is a rare pleasure to the reviewer to welcome a new recruit fur Mervitic studies. Hitherto the 
veteran Professor Sayce, ever eager for and efficient in new fields of research, and the well-known Africanist 
Professor Meinhof alone have deigned to turn their attention seriously to this obscure subject ; but now 
at length it seems as if both Egyptologist and Africanist must take notice. The late Professor Turaieff in 
Russia and Dr. Hestermann in Germany have each in their time displayed some useful interest in 
Mervitic. Now Dr. Zyhlarz, having mastered both the scanty hterature that has gathered round the 
Mervitic language and the original documents collected for its study, and employing both knowledge of 
kindred African languages and remarkable powers of criticisin and interpretation, has given us a large 
contribution to the materials for grammar and vocabulary of this absolutely extinet language. 

Dr. Zyhlarz, who has just received an appointment in the University of Hamburg for African languages 
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with special regard to Hamitic, associates Mervitie with the Hamitic group, and I gather that he considers 
the names of the earlier Ethiopian royal families of Napata and Meroe to belong to an older phase of the 
same tongue. 

In the first forty-seven pages of his essay he studies critically the decipherments and interpretations 
already given from the point of view of a grammarian. He accepts the alphabet and its transcription so 
far as the consonants (seventeen in number) are concerned, only substituting y for & and d for 4, but 
rejects the too precise equivalents ¢, 2, 7 given for the vowel signs, vague and troublesome as they are, and 
replaces them by purely cunventional symbols ¢, 3,2. It may he noted that while the sound « is often 
unrepresented by any vowel sign, the letter = (here = ¢) freyuently occurs in the writing where no vowel 
seems to have existed in pronunciation. With regard to the new transcription, I beg to approve, ouly 
remarking that the aid to ear-memory afforded by definite vowels will be sorely missed by the student. 
From phrases and texts already sufficiently “translated” Zyhlarz extracts words and granuuatical elements. 
The verbal roots that can be recognized are monosyllabic and the syntactical position of words 1s shown 
chiefly by post-positions. To the verb is attached a similar element denoting the plural when either the 
subject or direct or even indirect object alone is in the plural. 

Fortified by these studies Dr. Zyhlarz then proceeds to attack documents hitherto only partly ~ traus- 
lated,” and with very considerable success: the series of obvisance-uraffiti at Philae, the coluinn-iscriptions 
of Naga and Ainara, the benediction formulae in the funerary texts. Then, breaking still newer ground, 
he identifies the pronoun of the first person, points out an example of alliteration, and gives an approxunate 
version of a formidable inscription in the “ Meroitic chamber” at Philae. 

It is at once refreshing and encouraging to follow Dr. Zyhlarz’s studies ; they consolidate the acquisitions 
already made, make new conquests and prepare fresh victories. We now begin to realize the Meroitic 
language and its mechanism, instead of perforve conteuting ourselves with the recognition of words chietly 
borrowed by Meroitic from Egyptian. 

F. Lu, GRirrivH. 


The Art of Eqypt through the Ayes, Edited by Sir E. DENtsoy Ross. London, 1931. 

This work, which is issned under the auspices of The Studio, covers the whole range of Egyptian Art 
from prehistoric to Muslim times. In addition to the usual subdivision into the main historic periods, a 
special section is devoted to objects from the tomb of TutCankhamiin, and the section on Muslim Art is 
divided into Architecture and Metalwork, etc. The various sections are provided with short chapters of 
text written by specialists, the Editor provides an intreduction, and a concluding chapter following the 
plates discusses briefly the position of Egypt in the history of art. A useful index completes the volume. 

With regard to the subjects selected for the photographic plates, an excellent choice has been made 
from the mass of ayailable material, and the result 1s a good general view of Egyptian artistic acluevement. 
Apart from the well-known pieces which must always be included in such a work as this, we welcome 
especially such items as the fine head of Prince Hemon (p. 104); the curious statuette of Mesekhti (p. 123; ; 
the delightful little white mouse (p. 151); the charming study of a small boy in the figure surmounting 
Tutfankhamiin’s gold stick (p. 195); the four goddesses froin that king’s tomb (p. 200); and the reconstructed 
furniture of Queen Hetepheres (pp. 116-17). On the other hand, one feels the omission of any illustration 
of the Médim geese as representing painting in the Old Kingdom, and the temple of Edfu owhich ts 
wrongly dated in the Saite instead of the Ptolemaic period) would be better represented by an exterior 
view showing the pylons, in order to give an idea of the general appearance of a complete temple of the 
later period. The temple of Khaffréc tuo cannot be said to be fairly represented by the fraction of it 
shown in Fig. 1 on p. 96. The illustrations of Muslim architecture are particularly excellent. 

Unfortunately, this book, excellent though it is on the whole, is not free from blemishes. Apart from 
the wrong dating of the temple of Edfu mentioned above, several errors have been noted. Two slips have 
been made in the Introduction, where it is stated that “ Manetho records upwards of twenty dynasties,” 
and that the sceptres of the Two Kingdoms were united under the Twelfth Dynasty: such nustakes us 
these ought to have been detected in proof. On p. 90 the palette of NaCr-iner is wrongly entitled “Stela 
of the Serpent King”; on p. 207 the captions have been transposed ; on p. 40 “statues” is inisprinted as 
“stutues,” and on p. 351, line 8 from bottom, “sight” should clearly read ‘site.’ Further, many of the 
plates are too dark and heavy in tone; a particularly glaring instance is the wooden statuette of Sesostris T 
figured on p. 138, where the details of the face are almost lost; in this case a fresh photograph taken with 
a panchromatic plate and suitable filter would probably show a great improvement. Other instances of 
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ths excessive heaviness of tone are the diorite statue of Khaffré¢ on p. 101, where the details of the wing 
of the falcon are completely lost in shadow!; the left-hand panel of Hesiré¢ on p. 1132; and the reliefs 
from Mér on pp. 143-44; the same comment might be made on other plates besides those specifically 


mnentioned. 
R. O. FAULKNER. 


Byblos et P Equpte. By P. Moster. Paris, 1928. 

The present publication gives the results of four seasuns of excavations, 1921-24, on the site of Byblos. 
It consists of a voluune of 310 pages of text and an atlas of 147 plates, nearly all in collotype. The volume 
of text contains an Introduction giving a résiaé of previous work on the site and of the course of the 
excavations, a descriptive catalogue of the objects recovered arranged under the chapter-headings of the 
localities excavated, a chapter of conclusions sumniriziny our knowledge of the relations of Byblos and 
Exzypt in the hght of the newly discovered evidence, and a long list of additions and corrections. 

Excavations were carried out both on the site of the temple of the city and in the cemeteries. The 
temple or temples have been so effectively ruined that nothing in the nature of a standing structure 
remaims, but M. Montet was able to clear portions of two groups of ruins which he distinguishes tenta- 
tively as the * Egyptian” and the “Syrian” temples, but which he admits may quite possibly be part of 
one and the same building. Unfortunately the expedition was hampered by haying to dig on privately 
owned land, with all the difficulties which this entails. Nevertheless, evidence for the Egyptian connexion 
was not lacking. Of objects from the ruins themselves the most interesting were an Egyptian bas-relief 
with twe scenes of a king offering to Hathor, Lady of Byblos, attributed to the Sixth Dynasty, and 
a broken stela of Ramesses II, one portion of which shows the king making offering, while another bears 
the remains of a hieroglyphic inscription in bad condition ; the photograph of the inscription published 
on Pl. xxxiv is useless for purposes of study, and no other copy is given. 

Of greater importance historically were the foundation deposits from the temple, which yielded the 
names of a number of Pharaohs of the Old Kingdom, namely Wenis, Pepi I and Pepi II, besides a broken 
fragment which may belong to either Mycerinus or Menkauhor. It is also stated that remains of Cheops 
and of Khasekheiui have been found in later excavations, thus carrying the documentary evidence for 
the Egyptian connexion with Byblos back to the end of the Second Dynasty. In this regard it must be 
peinted out, however, that the grounds for attributing the monkey-vase No. 58 (Pl. xl, fig. 23, left) to 
Cheops are slight in the extreme, and the like remark applies to No. 64 (fig. 23, right), which is attributed 
to Queen Mertitefs; according to the quite inadequate figure (which does not even indicate the shape of 
the fragment, the imscription shows i mit preceded by indeterminate traces on a broken edge which Montet 
interpret» «ts & : 

The tombs of the local princes yielded the naines of four “Counts” (A3ty-f) of Byblos under the 
Middle Kingdom, together with a number of objects of pure Egyptian style, the most important of which 
are a vase of obsidian mounted with gold bearing the naine of Amenemhat III and a coffer of the same 
taterials with the name of Amenemhat IV. Another local dynast of later date was named Ahiram, in 
whose tomb was found a vase with the cartouches of Ramesses II. The most interesting object of this 
tomb, which had been pillaged, was a decorated stone sarcophagus. The base represents four crouching 
lions bearing the sarcophagus on their backs, while two more lions appear on the lid. The sides bear a 
scene of Ahiram seated at table, with a procession of attendants defiling before him. Above the scene, 
which extends along all four sides, is a frieze of the Egyptian lotus-flower and bud pattern. The monument 
also bears two Phoemecian inscriptions, one stating that it was made for Ahiram by his son Ithohaal and 
the other threatening any invader who shall violate the tomb. The private tombs yielded little of interest 
except pottery aud some bronze weapons, 

The foregoing summary of the most salient features of interest will suffice to indicate that valuable 
results have been attamed. Unhappily, however, the material is presented in a manner not at all con- 
venient. The objects found are shown in the plates in topographical order of the sites whence they were 
obtamed, aud there is no classification in an archaeological sense. The pottery in particular should have 
had fuller treatment. There are no line plates arranging the vessels into types and periods, such as we 
are accustomed to find in English excavation memoirs, so that the archaeologist working on the pottery 


1 Cr, Erman-Ranke, teyypten®, Pl. 6, tig. 1. 
~ Cf. Erman-Ranke, op. evt., Pl. 10, fig. 1. 
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will have to draw up lis own classifications from various scattered photographs and a few figures in the 
text. The same comment applies to the scarabs, where a series of line drawings would have doubled the 
value of this aspect of the work ; the published photographs of the designs are sumetiues quite inadequate 
The plates also lose in vulue through not bearing any indication of the scale of the objects fyured, while 
to devote the whole of a collutype plate to a few such fragments as those shown on Pl. cyi is sheer 
extravagance, and merely adds to the cost of pubheation without corresponding gain. Finally, though the 
usual table of contents aud lists of text-tigures and of plates are provided, there is no index, even of 
royal names. 
R. O. FatLKNER. 


clusgeutihlte Koptische Zaubertexte, By Dr. A. Kropp, O.P. 3 vols. Brussels, 1931. 


Magic permeates Eyvyptian civilization in all directions and through all periods, from the Pyramid 
Texts to the spells of the village wizard of to-day. The effects of the exchange of paganisin for Christianity 
had been but superficial here; the ancient superstitions persisted, despite the fulminations of the preachers 
--of Shenoute, for example. If we read the old gnostic books and disallowed gospels we meet with plenty 
of magical names and words, now and then with directions for magical procedure. In the stories of the 
popular martyrs the wicked mayician is a standing character, to be outwitted and sometimes converted 
hy the hero, who himself rarely escapes being accused of magical arts by his persecutors. We read of 
appeals to the magician in sickness, of amulets and charms buried in the highway to impede progress, or 
nailed to a hated pagan’s door, even written by a saint himself when a pestileutial snake needed exercising. 
To what a degree the Copts in daily life would still put faith in the gods and demons of their ancestors 
and how they were ready to combine appeals to these and to the saints and anyels of the new relivion can 
be well seen in the texts or translations given us by Fr. Kropp. 

The basis of his book is a body of highly interesting pieces, here published for the first time, Of these 
there are eleven, while of other four he has produced emended texts—among them two from iny British 
Museurn Catalogue, which badly needed improved readings, and Prof. C. Schmidt's revision of Rossi’s 
long Trattato. In all 67 pages of text, mostly new: a very substantial contribution toward» the scanty 
non-ecclesiastical literature of the Copts. 

The interest of the new material is great, both as folklore and liturgically. The most interesting group 
is perhaps the first, composed of those texts in which the old gods reappear (vol. m, 3-27); then the 
second group, Since it contains the most curious—and obscure—text of all: no. xiii, Lord Carnarvon’s 
long papyrus from Thebes. With scarcely an exception there is something fresh to be learned from each 
text: we make acquaintance with unfamiliar legends and superstitions, whether by allusion, wore or less 
obscure, or by direct narrative, with a number of new magical recipes or charms, potent in sickness or 
distress, and we gather many a new and, tvo often, still unintelligible word for the vocabulary. 

All have been edited with the minutest care in volume 1, while volume i contains translations and 
elaborate commentaries, not of the new texts alone, but also of all those already published elsewhere, 
making a total of 75 translations; and further, among these, versions of three Berlin papyri, whervof 
Prof, Hengstenberg has promised an edition. In his commentaries Fr. Kropp shows himself at home m the 
related literature, Greek as well as Coptic, while his third volume is devoted tu a discussion and estimate 
of his material, in its relations to folklore and to religion, Ze. liturgical practice, and here reference might 
have been made to the ritual of St. Tarabé, BJF. iv, 112, Rylands Copt. Cat. no. 467; to the super- 
natural beings whose aid the magical formula can compel; to the various mediums through which the 
magician operates (animals, plants, names, words}; to the magical act (prayer, exorcism, medical treat- 
ment) to be perfurmed by him. Each volume is provided with several indexes and a number of plates 
and facsimiles help to make the book one of the most important contributions to our knowledge of Coptic 
Egypt which recent times have seen. One small text which might have been added (no. 295 in vol. xx of 
Wessely’s Studien) has since been edited by Fr. Kropp in vol. 11 of Preisendanz’s Puy. Gir. May. as 
no, xlvii. 

In these days the scholar concerned with subjects so far from the beaten track as is Coptic magic may 
hold himself fortunate indeed if he can find a benevolent publisher, and Fr. Kropp is to be congratulated 
on having secured the help of M. Capart and the Fondution Reine Elisubeth for the prodnetion of his work. 


W.E. Crem. 
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The Mirror of Egypt tn the Old Testament. By Lieut.-Com. Victor L. Trusper. London and Edinburgh, 
n.d. 


The scheme of this short book is to take all the passages of the Old Testament which deal with 
connesions between the Hebrews and Egypt, and to illustrate and explain them by references to the dis- 
coveries of Eyvptian archaevlogy. The idea is well carried out, and the comments always interesting and 
often ingemous. The author has read widely and drawn cleverly on his own twenty years’ experience of 
Egypt. Occasionally he ignores inodern work which is of vital importance to his subject, as for instance 
Gardiner’s article in this Journuu? on Per-ramessu. Occasionally, too, he allows phantasy to run away with 
him, as when he suggests that the tuxnén into which Aaron’s rod was turned before Pharaoh involves a play 
on the name of the Egyptian god Ptah-Tenen, or that there was something specifically Egyptian in Joseph’s 
asking first whether his father was well, and only afterwards whether he was alive. There are even a few 
actual mnistakes of fact ; fur example Tanis (Zoan) was not the Hyksos capital. But what one misses most 
of all is any statement of the position taken up by the author with regard to the nature and histury of the 
O.T. narrative as a whole. To take a single instance: is it worth while to discuss the position of the 
various halting-places in Sinai until we have considered whether we have any reason whatsoever for placing 
the liblical Sinai in the peninsula which now bears the name —and bears it solely because the pious pilgrims 
of the fourth century a.b., infinitely more ignorant of history and archaeology than ourselves, touk it into 
their heads to locate the wanderings there? 

There are a few illustrations from photographs by the author, which are so good that they make us wish 
for more. The reading of the book is not facilitated by the authors quaint habit of inserting a comma 
hetween the subject of the sentence and its verb (“exactly as a modern tourist or trader, has to have his 
passport stamped”). 

T. Eric Pret. 


The Jurisprudence of the Jewish Courts tn Egypt. Legal Administration by the Jews under the Early Roman 
ELmpire as described by Philo Fudueus. By Erwiy R. GoopENoveu. New Haven, Yale University 
Press, 1929. x und 268 Seiten. 


Das Recht in den Werken des jiidischen Hellenisten Philo von Alexandrien ist bereits Gegenstand 
mebrfucher Untersuchung gewesen ; sowohl ex professu fur eiuzelae Materien (z. B. das Strafrecht), als 
auch ber Textausyaben und Uebersetzungen (Heinemann) oder endlich in einem allgemeineren kultur- 
geschichtlichen Zusammenhang. Es handelt sich jedoch bei diesen Arbeiten in erster Linie um die 
Feststellung des Verhiiltnisses der von Philo geschilderten,—zum Teil m. E. auch nur postulierten,— 
jiidischen Rechtszustande in Alexandrien zu Beginn unserer Zeitrechnung zum Rechtssystem des Penta- 
tenchs und zur rabbinischen Tradition des Mutterlandes, so dass demgegemtiber die griechisch-roémischen 
Elemente naturgeindss nur geringe Beachtung finden. Der Verfasser hat dagegen diese letzteren in den 
Vordergrand »einer Untersuchung gestellt und will durch eine ausftihrliche und systematische Durch- 
besprechung der Philonischen Schrift de specialibus legibus nachweisen, dass in der igyptischen Hauptstadt 
darnals eme sxelbstundige rabbinische Tradition bestanden hat, welche sich unter ptolemilischem und 
romuschem Eimfluss entwickelt hat und darauf zuriickzuftihrende weitgehende Abweichungen gegeniiber 
der Ueberlieferung ans Palastina zeigt, ohne deswegen je von dieser abgeschnitten gewesen zu sein. Der 
Nachweis griechisch-romischer Komponenten rechtsphilosophischer oder positivrechtlicher Art in der 
judischen Praxis Alevandriens wird von ihm mit grosser Sorgfalt auf Grund von ausgedehnten Urkunden- 
und Literaturkcnutnissen gefuhrt und liefert in seinen Einzelergebnissen wertvolle Beitrage auch fiir die 
allgemeine Erfassung des griechisch-hellenistischen und rémischen Provinzialrechts in Aegypten. Wir 
sehen luer wieder cinmal, wie ungemein aufschlussreich das Studium der antiken Autoren sich gestalten 
kann, sobald wir in der Lage sind, ihre Aussagen mit einem hinreichenden Urkundenmaterial zu ver- 
gleichen ; deun erst dadurch erhalten diese literarischen Zeugnisse den zu ihrem richtigen Verstindnis so 
notwendigen realen Hintergrund. 

Ich will ner nur die wichtigsten unter den von Philo in seiner Schrift nach der Reihenfolge der zehn 
Gebote der Sinaigesetzgebung behandelten juristischen Tatbestiinde und Rechtsinstitute anfiihren, um die 
Aufmerksamkeit der Rechtshistoriker darauf zu lenken. Im Zusammenhang mit dem dritten Gebot steht 
die Lehre des Eides und semes Schutzes, sowie die gottliche und weltliche Bestrafung des Meineides 
‘zum letzteren nech einmal spiiter 5. 174). Das vierte Gebot uber die Feiertage gibt den Anlass zur 
Besprechung des Zinsrechtes und einiger Institute des Sklavenrechtes, worauf ziemlich unvermittelt das 
Lutestuterbrecht folgt. Die hier von Philo mitgetellte und bezriindete Erbfulgeordnung geht zwar vom 
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israelitischen, in 4. Moses 27, 8 tf. anlisslich des Rechtsstreites der Téchter Zelophchads festgesetzen 
System aus, enthilt aber tiefeehende Abweichungen davon, die zum Teil materiell auch tiber das 
griechische Recht hinaus reichen und vielleicht,—das ist wenigstens die Ansicht des Verfassers 8. 60 f.,— 
romischem Einfluss zuzuschreiben sein konnten; so ver allem in der Auttassung eines den Tochtern xeben 
den Sdhnen des Erblussers zusteheuden Erbrechts. Beachtenswert ist weiters der Hinweis auf cine 
Berechtigung des Vuters vor den viterlichen Onkeln (und Tanten), wozu jetzt unter anderem auch die 
bekannte Pergamene aus Dira-Europos zu vergleichen ist. Gerade diese Urkunde aus einer makedonischen 
Kolonie in Vorderasien aber, nach welcher der Vater und in dessen Ermangelung auch die verwitwete 
Mutter,—entsprechend der hier strikte durchgeftihrten Parentelenordnung,—sogar ror den Brudern des 
Erblassers berufen werden, zeigt us nuch deutlicher als die griechischen Papyri Aegyptens, welcher 
Umgestaltunyen die hellenistische Rechtsentwicklung auf erbrechtlichem Gebiet fahig gewesen ist. 

Vom fiinften Gebot leitet sich auch das Ziichtigungsrecht der Eltern gegenuber ihren Kindern ab ; doch 
glaube ich nicht, dass die in Alexandrien vorgesehene Totung des missratenen unverbesserhchen Kindes 
entgegen der biblischen Vorschrift (5. Moses 21, 18 ft.) ohne Verfahren erfolyeu durfte. Das dafir von 
Goodenough S. 69 ff. herangezogene ivs citue ac necis des romischen paterfunilias hat hier mw. E. keinen 
Einfluss ausgeiibt; denn auch die Totung des Sohnes, der die Hand gegen seine Eltern erhoben hat 
(11 $ 243), setzt ein richterliches Urteil voraus. Im Anschluss an das sechste Gebot kommen dann die 
Sittlichkertsdelikte, tiber die wir eine Menge auch rechtsvergleichend wertvoller Details erhalten ; so z. B. 
tiber die Verfolgung und Ahndung des Ehebruchs und iiber das von der Halacha geiibte Ordal zur 
Ueberfihrung der verdadchtigten Ehefrau, welches letztere allerdings kaum der alexandrinischen Praxis 
angehort haben durfte. Eherechtlich sehr interessant ist weiter dic Bemerkung 1 § 73: ai yap épodoyiat 
yapors iroduvapovowy, ais dvdpds évopa Kai yuvacds Kai Ta GdAa Ta emi cuvddoas eyypadera, Weil sie uns die 
Bedeutung der in den P. Freib. 1, 26 ff, sowie in BGU. 1050-1002, 1198-1101 enthaltenen Vertrage 
veranschaulichen ; ich vermisse aber dabei auch einen Hinweis auf die trotz ihres hohen Alters duch zu 
berticksichtigenden aramiischen Papyri aus Elephantine. Zu den Vergehen gegen die Sittlichkeit gehért 
endlich noch ein besonderer, auch im mittelassyrischen Rechtsbuch (§ 8, col. 1, 78 th) wiederkehrender 
Tatbestand (S. 180 ff), der von Philo, 111, $$ 169 ff., in einem breiten Rahmen behandelt wird. 

Beim Mord wird vorerst zwischen guvos éxovovos und dem straflos bleibenden @. dkotoros unterschieden 
und das Asylrecht auf den letzteren beschrinkt (S. 118 ff.); dafiir aber wird nicht ullein die Anstiftung 
(BotXevors), sondern wie in der lex Cornelia auch der Versuch (érideous) dem ¢. éxotaws gleich behandelt. 
Auf die iibrigen stark differenzierten Delikte gegen Leib und Leben, darunter zahlreiche Fille vou sia und 
tSpes, will ich nicht niher eingehen, obwohl wir gerade dafiir in den Dikaiomata des P. Hal. 1 em aus- 
gezeichnetes griechisches Vergleichsmaterial aus Alexandrien selbst haben. Eine Gegeniiberstellung der 
beiderseitigen Normen zeigt ubrigens, dass die Unterschiede zwischen der Jidischen und der griechischen 
Rechtsanschauung auf diesem Gebiet weit grésser sind, als Verfasser 8. 137 ff. und 8. 233 ff annimint. 
Dafir michte ich hier einen anderen Tatbestand hervorheben, der in allen Gesetzgebungen Vorderasiens, 
yon den vorhammurapischen sumerischen Stadtrechten bis zum mittelassyrischen und dem hethitischen 
Rechtsbuche normiert ist, namlich das Schlagen einer Schwangeren mit totlichemn Ausyang fiw die 
Leibesfrucht (8. 111 ff). Die von Philo gegeniiber der einfachen Vorschrift in 2. Moses 21, 22 gemachten 
Distinktionen durften m. E. nur zum Teil auf griechische Einwirkungen zurtickzuftihren sein und sind 
daher auch fiir die Interpretation der dlteren vorderasiatischen Normen von besonderem Wert. Im 
vierten Buche erortert Philo die drei letzten (sebote des Dekalogs. Im Anschluss an den Diebstahl und 
seine verschiedenen Erscheinungsformen, unter welchen sich auch der dydpamodiopes oder Menschenraub 
betindet, werden dann eine Reihe von Vorschriften eingehend besprochen, die sich auf die Unterschlagung 
und auf die Haftung des Depositars fiir Untergang und Diebstahl der ihm anvertrauten Sache beziehen, 
wobei bei der rapaOjxn duaprupos ein mehrgliedriger Reinigungseid des Verwahrers eine grosse Rolle spielt 
(8. 165 fh). Der Tatbestand der Wevdouaprupia wiederum bictet die Gelegenheit, daran aufschlussreiche 
Ausfiihrungen tuber das Beweisverfahren, sowie iiber die Aufgaben und Ptlichten des Richters zu knipfen. 
Tn diesem Teil zeigt es sich nach meinem Daftirbalten am deutlichsteu, wie Philo in seiner Schrift 


de specialibus legibus bestrebt ist, philosophische Grundsiatze und Erwagungen mit praktischen Rechts- 
erfahrungen zu verbinden. 





Wie man schon aus diesem knappen Ueberblick und noch mehr aus dem letzten Kapitel des hier zur 
Anzeige gelangenden Werkes (S. 214 ff) sehen kann, ist der Inhalt der Philunischen Schrift ungemein 
reichhaltig und bietet sowohl dem Papyrologen, als auch dem auf anderen Gebieten der antiken Rechts- 
geschichte arbeitenden Forscher eine Fulle von Aufklirungen und von Vergleichsmaterial, die nicht 
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unbeaechtet beixeite gelassen werden diirfen. Denn auch die alexandrinische Diaspora ist eines jener vielen 
kleinen Zentren, in deren Rechtsentwicklung die fruchtbare Beriihrung zwischen Osten und Westen einen 
deuthch wahrnehinbaren Niederschlag binterlassen hat. Aus diesem Grund hat sich der Verfasser zwei- 
tellus em grosses Verdienst erworben, indem er die einzelnen Normen mit dem griechisch-rdmischen 
thutergrund ihrer Zeit in Verbindung gebracht und sie uns damit einheitlich in emer neuen Beleuchtung 
veveizt hat. Allerdimys ist auch seine Untersuchung nicht frei von jener Einseitigkeit, die man nach der 
anderen Richtung hin den dlteren Bearbeitungen zum Vorwurf gemacht hat. Gewiss hat Geudenough die 
praktischen Ziele, die Philo mit seiner Schrift verfolgte, treftender charakterisiert als seine Vorganger, 
aber ich glaube trotzdem, dass wir nur dann zu einem einigermassen richtig eingestellten Bild ither den 
darin verarbeiteten Rechtsstoff gelangen konnen, wenn wir auch die Fortentwicklung des biblischen 
Gesetzes in der Tradition ausserhalb des igyptischen Diaspora, wie sie etwa ein Jahrhundert spiter in der 
Mischnua niedergelegt worden ist, weiter heranziehen, so dass man auch gegeniiber der Darstellung des 
Verfassers die anders orientierten fruheren Wiirdigungen nicht wird entbehren dtirfen. So wie diese auf 
der einen Seite die Selbstandigkeit der jiidisch-hellenistischen Rechtstradition in Alexandrien zu stark 
zugunsten der Forthildung aus dem Mutterlande herabdriicken, so geht anderseits Goodenough wohl allzu 
freigebiy mit der Annahme griechischer und selbst ruimischer Einwirkungen vor, und vor allem der auf 
S. 214 formulierte Schlussatz, dass die von Philo gebotene Interpretation des mosaischen Gesetzes sich 
mit den “general principles” und zutw Teil sogar mit den “specific statutes of the Graeco-Roman system” 
decke, erscheint mir in dieser Verallgemeinerung mehr als gewagt. Auch die Frage, wer des niheren die 
Tréger der alexaudriuischen Tradition gewesen sind, bedarf ebensu noch eingehender Klirung, wie das 
Problem einer selbstundigen Kompetenz der yepovoia und eines zweiten vom Verfasser angenommenen 
judischen Gerichtshofes (@etoy Stxaornpioy) in Alesandrien nach der romischen Eroberung. Die 8. 249 ff. 
entwickelte Argumentatiun hat gewiss vieles fur sich, aber der Umfang dieser Zustindigkeit ist namentlich 
in Krinuualsachen, wegen der Sparlichkeit eindeutiger Zeugnisse, noch ziemlich dunkel, zumal wir nicht 
den geringsten Anhaltspunkt fur eine Analogie mit der von Augustus in Kyrene zwischen Griechen und 
Romern geschaffenen Regelung (S. 19 ft.) besitzen. 

Bringt svmit die vorhegende Schrift trotz ihres neuen einheitlichen Gesichtspunktes gerade in Bezug 
auf die Hauptprobleme noch keine endgiiltige Losung, so sind anderseits die darin enthaltenen Anreguugen 
und der Fortschritt, der 1m einzelnen erzielt wird, gross und wertvoll genug, um dem Verfasser den Dank 
der Rechtshistoriker zu sichern. 

M. Saw Nicoxd. 


Hethitische Staatscertruge. Ein Beitrag zu threr juristischen Wertung. Von Dr. Viktor KoroSec. (Letpziger 
recktswissenschaftliche Studien, herausgegeben von der Leipziger Juristen-Fakultat, Heft 60.) Leipzig, 
1931. 


This is a scholarly and well documented work in which the Hittite treaties which have come down to 
us are analysed from the legal point of view. They are divided into two classes, international treaties 
made between equals, and treaties between the Hittites and their vassals. The main interest of the book 
for Egyptulogists lies im the fact that the tirst class of treaty is represented solely by the pact between 
Hattusihs IIT and Ramesses IL of Egypt, of which, as is well known, we have both the Hittite and the 
Egyptian versions. The author is not to be blamed for not having anything very original to say about this 
treaty, for the exshanstive treatments of Roeder in Der alte Orient, Xx, 36 ff. and of Langdon and Gardiner 
iu this Juurad?, v1, 179 tf have left practically nothing more to be said, unless some new source of infor- 
mation should be discovered. At the same time Kvrosec’s work is important for the Egyptologist in so far 
asat shows that the Ramesses treaty can no longer be treated as an isolated unit but only as one of a 
group of allied diplomatic documents whose form—and even to some extent details—were prescribed by 
international usage, 


T. Eric Pret. 


The Tomb of Kea-Amun ut Thebes. By NORMAN DE Garis DavIEs, with plates in colour by NornMAN DE 
(aris Davies, H. R. Horcvoop and Nixa pe Garis Davies. (The Metropolitan Museum of Art 
Egyptian Expedition.) New York, 1930. 

It is inevitable that an artist who has worked as long as Mr. Davies studying and copying the tombs 
of the nobles at Thebes should have his favourites, and the tomb of Kenaman is clearly one of them. In 
order to realise how much loving care and patient labour have gone to the making of this book it is 
necessary to do as the reviewer has done and to work solidly through it, trying tu assimilate every word. 
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This is the task not of a day or two but of several weeks, so packed are the pages and plates with valuable 
material. Yet he who accomplishes the task will find it has been worth his while, for not only will he 
know this particular tomb but he will have acquired a mass of general knowledge which will enable him 
to understand things which have been dark to him im other tombs. 

The book is issued in two volumes. Voluine I contains the letterpress aud most of the plates, while 
Volume IT, which is in folio, contains seven plates which were too large for the format of the first volume. 
This arrangement is a compromise, and a perfectly satisfactory one, between the normal size in which the 
work of the Metropolitan Museum is issued and the sumptuous folio volumes of the Tytus Series, in which 
much of Mr. Davies's work has appeared. The book is beautifully made, the letterpress printed on good 
paper with wide margins in a large and clear type with marginal headings. The illustration 1s most lavish, 
and in some cases we have actually a line plate, a monochrome collotype and a colour plate of one and the 
same subject. The plates that come from the hand of Mr. and Mrs. Davies need no words of the reviewer 
to recommend them, and Mr. Hopgood proves himself a worthy collaborator. The frontispiece, which 
shows a dozen or so fish and a few lotus flowers, is one of the most perfect studies in still life from 
Ancient Egypt, and the reproduction of the colours is a inasterpiece of delicacy. 

For the letterpress Mr. Davies alone is responsible. It is no easy task to tind words to describe freshly 
and attractively the scenes on the walls of a tomb, especially when one has done it a hundred times before. 
Yet Mr. Davies contrives to make his matter interesting, and he does it by means of a style which is in 
no sense light and easy-—some might, on the contrary, describe it as almost too solid—but which is always 
correct, and which shows considerable variety and originality of thought. He has realised, too, that im 
translating froin Egyptian one must try to find the real English equivalent and not be satistied, as too 
many of us are, with collocations of words which may be individually correct renderings of the Egyptian 
words but which are wholly meaningless to those who do not happen to know what the original was. 
There are few lapses from this ideal, even in the renderings of laudatory epithets, where they would be most 
easily excusable, and the only serious one may be recorded simply as a curiosity; on p. 16 we find the 
epithet ‘One who, if he gives attention to anything in the evening, 1t is mastered early in the morning” ; 
the substitution of “such that” for “who” restores grammar, if not grace, and the result is just as literal. 

Mr. Davies 1s always master of his material, and that mainly by reason of his intimate knowledge of 
the contents of other Theban tombs, for the meaning of a particular scene can often only be protitably 
discussed by reference to parallels. A typical instance of the value of this knowledge is to be seen in his 
treatment of the New Year’s Gifts scene. 

Technically and artistically this is an unusual and an interesting tomb. The use of a yellow back- 
ground and of varnish throughout, and the combination of the finest decorative with the finest naturalistic 
work inake it stand out among its fellows. To say that we would gladly have heard more about these 
things from Mr, Davies is in no sense a criticism of this volume but the expression of a hope that he will 
some day record for us in print sume of his impressions about Egyptian art. In this tomb alone there are 
a dozen points on which we should like to have essays from his pen. How comes it, for mstance, that in 
one and the same tomb we find such artistic comtrasts as the highly conventional geese of Pl. xxxi and 
the animals of the hunting scene? What is the precise method of rendering detail on the bodies of the 
animals in the latter scene, and how far cau it be called an attempt at chiaroscuro? Or yet again: what 
is the relation of natural to geometric line—see, for example, the near hind leg of the ibex—-in the work 
of this same scene, and how far does this work anticipate the highly geometrical style which is one of the 
marks of the art of El-‘Amarnah? All these are points of importance; Mr. Davies is continually increasing 
the material at our disposal for answering them, but we hope that he will make time tu answer some of 
them hinnself. 

The task of publishing a tomb involves not only the copying and description of the scenes but alse the 
translation of the legends which accompany them, It is quite usual for the copyist to hand these over to 
a philologist for treatment. But Mr, Davies has no need to do this: he is himself a hieroglyphic scholar 
of a high order, and has an immense acquaintance with the kind of inscription that is hkely to he found 
in an Eighteenth-Dynasty Theban tomb. Consequently his treatment of the inscriptions of this tomb 1s 
perfectly adequate. They are not always easy; some of them, indeed, are exceedingly difficult. To the 
philologist the most interesting is that printed on PI. viii, in which the appointment of Kenamin to his 
office is related. The reviewer has spent many hours over these thirty-six broken lines im the hope of 
gathering up any little gleanings which might have been left by Mr. Davies, but the harvest is very 
meagre. It is contained in the short notes which follow ; several of the suggestions are made with extreme 
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dittidence, and the reviewer is not at all certain that he has in every case improved on Mr. Davies’s 
version 

Line 16. “It is thy second self and will come to pass.” This supposes that 43-4 pw Apr-s is to be read, 
and that 47-4 por is a complete clause in itself and Apr-s another. It is probably better to take Apr as a 
participle, leaving the s to go with what follows. We then get 3-4 pw Apr, “It is thy will that comes to 
pass,” a type of sentence for which we have a good parallel in Pap. Prisse, 7. 2, shr pw n grh hpr, “It is the 
counsel of night that comes to pass.” For the construction see Nethe, .Vortnalsuts, § 139, where, however, 
some of the examples given perhaps contain not participles but Old Perfective forms. 

Line 17. gmatrrf can hardly be present tense “he is just entering,” and the courtiers do not speak of 
or to the king as nifet. Surely we must suppose that their speech ended abuut the middle of line 16, and 
that the narrative part of the inscription was there resumed in some such words as “Then his majesty 
said, Go and summon Kenamin....” 

Line 19. That grg-é should be an Old Perfective used actively seems highly improbable in an inscription 
vf this date; moreover grg followed by a direct object of the person is very rare. The only alternative is 
that it should be the 2ud sing. active sdm/f, and that the king, whose speech, as Mr. Davies rightly saw, 
began in L 17, is now directly addressing Kenaman: “Thou shalt equip it like thy predecessors.” “1” 
fr) is presumably the estate of Prw-nfr, mentioned towards the end of the previous line. For Si m nhb 
the reviewer has no suggestion to offer. 

Line 22. be cannot mean “and do not,” for it is not used so early as this in a negative sense, and in 
any case cannot negate the imperative. At the broken end of the line Ja&\ suggests 2 wi m [rprt], 
“when I was Crown Prince” or something similar. 

Line 23. The correct restoration and translation of this line are suggested by the Installation inserip- 
tion of Rekhmiré¢, lines 5-6 (Sethe, Urk. 1v, 1087): “Now the office of steward is not sweet; it is bitter 
as gall cread wdd, not wd-f). It is copper round about! the gold of the house of his lord.” 

Line 24. dtr-nk. The Sdmnf form must have some point. Perhaps “Put forth thy arm (to punish) 
when thou hast examined a crime.” 

Line 25. pskt-f pw irt mitt. These words can hardly be separated, and give good sense taken together: 
“The doing of righteousness 1s his (the steward’s) province,” or possibly “The doing of righteousness is 
what 1s due to him” (Ze. to the god). If the second is correct we might continue “and he loves him who 
will establish it” (reading s[¢]). But why is mz in the §dmaf form? 

Line 32. fr 43t in this context must surely be the phrase for the royal diadem. ‘The preceding word, 
however, is not the usual ivy “he who is in charge of.” Restore perhaps sip “who inspects the royal diadem 
at the ceremonial adurnment of the king.” 

Line 34 It seems qnite impossible that adn dni-r thr should introduce a general statement in present 
tue. “For the overscer of cattle is prosperous of hand...” Here, as elsewhere, it must begin a new section 
of the narrative; the speech of the courtiers ends at spd hr, and the inscription is rounded off with a short 
account of Kenaitin’s success in his office of overseer, followed by a line of laudatory epithets and his 
name, Translate “ Now the overseer of cattle and steward Kenamiin prospered... .. in all that he had tu do. 
If he but stood before a task it was done....” 

No Egyptologist will read this book without admiring the perfection to which Mr. Davies's technique 
in the publication of a tomb has been brought. A vlance through the plates or, better still, a visit to the 
tomb itself will show that, for all its interest, it is one of the most severely damaged in the necropolis; and 
yet out of it Mr. Davies has managed to construct what is perhaps the most attractive memoir which has 
ever heen published on a single tomb, 

One small suggestion to conclude with. The idea of inserting opposite each plate a thin interleaf 
bearing its number and description, tugether with a reference to the pages on which it is described, is in 
itself excellent, but has one disadvantage, namely that it completely hides the plate numbers; endless 
time is thus spent in searching for a particular plate among the seventy, so much so that the reviewer 
soon found himself compelled to pencil at the top right hand corner of cach interleaf its plate-number. 
Would it not be possible in future to print the plate numbers in this position? The users of the volumes 
would be grateful for them. 

T. Ertc Pret. 


1 So Sethe, but the sense yiven is not very convineing, and mdr in Pap. Kahun, Pl. ii, 19 means ‘“‘against,’’ 
not ‘round about.” Render perhaps ‘+ He is copper rather than gold for his lord’s house,’’ taking both metals 
metaphorically, and contrasting them lke “ bitter’ and ‘*sweet?’ above. 


Plate X. 





Statuette of Sekhmet or Ubastet in steatite. 


Seale 5:3. 


TWO STATUETTES OF THE GODDESS 
SEK HMET-UBASTET 


By ALAN W. SHORTER 
With Plates x and xi. 


The photographs on Plate x reproduce the lower half of a statuette of carved steatite in 
the collection of Mr. G. D. Hormblower, who very kindly suggested that 1 should describe 
it in the Journal, and also generously provided me with these photographs of it. 

The upper part of the enthroned figure is missing, the lower part is clothed in the tight- 
fitting dress of women and goddesses, and we are able to conclude, from a study of the carvings 
which decorate the throne, that the statuette was one of the goddess Ubastet, or of Sekhmet, 
into whom she so often merges. The height of the piece is 5-8 cm. The carving of the whole is 
very fine, but the skill of the artist is shown pre-eminently in the figures of gods and demons 
adorning the sides of the throne and of the base, which are exquisitely worked in low relief. 
The front of the statuette has suffered more damage than any other part, the steatite having 
flaked off in large pieces, carrying away the lower part of the goddess’s legs and the reliefs or 
inscription which must have decorated the front of the base. The reliefs may be described as 
follows, and are shown enlarged on Plate x. 


I. Left side of throne (PI. x, fig. 3) 
Register A: ; 

(1) Osiris, squatting, wearing 3/f-crown, collar and counterpoise, and holding crook and 

w3s-sceptre. 

(2) Serpent, standing erect upon its tail. 

(3) Horus, squatting, wearing double crown and holding w3s-sceptre. 

(4) Bearded god, squatting. 

(5) Sebek, with head of crocodile, advancing and offering two vessels of wine (‘). 
Register B: 


(1) Hathor, squatting, wearing sun-disk, horns and uraeus, and holding papyrus-sceptre. 

(2) Khonsu, represented as a man, walking, wearing moon-disk inside crescent upon his 
head, and holding a w3s-sceptre in the right hand and a flagellum in the left. For 
an exactly similar representation of the god see Lanzone, Dizionario di mitologia 
egizia, Pl. ccexliti, fig. 3, where the god is called, in the accompanying hieroglyphic 
inscription, “ Khonsu in Thebes, Nefer-hotep, Horus at the head of the Two Lands.” 

(3) Nephthys, squatting, wearing her name-group upon her head, and holding a papyrus- 
sceptre. 

(4) Serpent as A (2). 

(5) Ram(?)-headed god, advancing and offering two vessels of wine (7). 

1 For ram-headed gods carrying offerings. depicted on the throne of Sekhmet-Ubastet, see Cairo No. 39035 
and perhaps 39033, Cat. gén., Statuettes de divinités, 259-60, 
Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvii. 16 
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Register C. An inscription: dé-tn ‘nh wd3 snb nh-Hr, “May ye grant that Ankh-Hor live, 
prosper and be healthy.” A prayer evidently addressed to the deities represented on 
this object on behalf of the dedicator of it, who is named Ankh-Hor. 


II. Right side of throne (Pl. x, fig. 1) 
Register A: 
(1) Sekhmet or Ubastet, with head of lioness (or cat!), enthroned, wearing uraeus on 
head, holding a papyrus-sceptre in one hand and nf (?) in the other. 
(2) Male deity with uncertain head, advancing, holding #3s-sceptre and Cnh. 
(3) Winged serpent, standing erect upon its tail. 
(4) The deity Nehebkau, as a serpent provided with human legs. 


Register B: 
(1) Osiris, wearing 3¢f-crown, collar and counterpoise, squatting upon a stool with a low 

back. 

2) Male deity advancing, holding w3s:sceptre and flagellum. Khonsu-Neferhotep? 

(3) Serpent standing erect upon its tail. It has a male, bearded head, and its human 
arms have been cut off near the shoulders. 

(4) Serpent as I. A (2). 

(5) Sekhmet or Ubastet as IT. A (1), but without uraeus. 


Register C: 
(1 


~~ 


Male deity, with indeterminate, non-human (?) head, advancing, holding w3s-sceptre. 
The “nh in his left hand has almost entirely vanished. 

(2) Male deity with human (?) head, advancing, offering. 

(3) Nehebkau as IT. A (4). 

(4) Deity with animal's head, species uncertain, seated on a throne. 

(5) Male deity, the lower portion of whom is broken away, with head of a jackal (? i.e., 
Anubis), advancing, holding w3s-sceptre. 


II. Base, left side (Pl. x, fig. 3) 


(1) The goddess Uto as an wraeus!, upon the palace-sign. Above, judging from the 
traces, was a bird of some sort, probably a vulture or hawk, but only the tail 
remains. 

(2) Sekhmet or Ubastet as IT. A (1). 

(3) Mummiform figure standing, holding flagellum. The god Imseti ? 

(4) Winged serpent, similar to II. A (3). 

(5) Serpent as I. A (2). 


IV. Base, right side (Pl. x, fig. 1) 
(1) Male deity with damaged and therefore uncertain head, advancing and offering. 
(2) Serpent as I. A (2). 
(3) Ditto. 
(4) Sekhmet or Ubastet as II. A (1). 
(5) Thy, holding sistrum and flagellum, advancing. 
(6) Nehebkau, with human legs and arms. 


* As on the Cairo statuette No. 39127; op. cit., p. 279. 
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VY. Base, back (PI. x, fig. 2) 
(1) Thy as IV (5). 
(2) Nude person or child, in a sitting position. 
(3) Serpent as I. A (2). 


VI. Back of throne (PI. x, fig. 2) 


Registers A, B and C: four figures of the goddess Taurt. holding the symbol s3 in front of her, 
in each register. 


Register D: 
(1) Male deity with indistinct head, advancing and offering (2). 
(2) Nehebkau as IV (6). 
(3) Ubastet, seated on throne. holding a sistrum in the right hand and a papyrus-sceptre 
in the left. 
(4) Khonsu-Neferhotep, as I. B (2). Disk and crescent almost obliterated. 


Register E: 
(1) Sebek (2) with head of crocodile (2), advancing and offering (?). 
(2) Nehebkau as IV. (6). 
(3) Serpent upon a sledge. 


The statuette of Ubastet, which bears the number 63516 in the British Museum collections, 
has already been published in the British Museum Quarterly, v1, No. 4, p. 101, but it is here 
republished (PI. x1) in greater detail in order to consider the gods and demons represented on 
the sides of the throne. Iam indebted to the Keeper of the Department for permission to do 
this. 

The statuette is of sandstone glazed blue-green, and measures 10-6 ins. (27 em.) in height. 
It may probably be assigned to the Twenty-second Dynasty. The strangest feature of the 
object is the cat's face, which is made of bronze attached to the stone figure (the latter shows 
the ruff, and is therefore properly of Sekhmet). The eyes were originally inlaid with some trans- 
lucent material, such as crystal, now vanished: the backing of gold leaf, intended to give a 
yellow glow like a cat’s eyes, alone remains. We are here concerned, however, with the figures 
carved in open work on the sides of the throne. They may be described as follows: 


I. Left side of throne (Pl. xi. fie. 2) 


Register A: Serpent with four coils, 
Register B: 
(1) Bearded god walking. 
(2) Nehebkau, with human legs and arms. 
(3) Serpent, made to look like the dd-symbol by the addition of three cross-bars. 
(4) Serpent with a head at each end, the heads looking outwards. 
(5) Serpent as last. but with heads looking inwards. 
(6) Duamutef, mummiform, standing, holding the bandage. 


Register C: dd-symbol, on either side of which are two “Girdles of Isis.” 
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Ii. Right side of throne (PI. xi, fig. 1) 
Register A: 

(1) Serpent with two coils, having a head at each end. Beneath the foremost head is 
attached a pair of wings; beneath the rear head are three cross-bars to give the 
appearance of the dd-symbol, as in I. B (3). 

(2) Nehebkau as I. B (2). 

(3) Male deity with lon’s (?) head, walking. 

Register B: 

(1) Serpent with two coils and a head at each end: above it is an wraeus. 

(2) Cynocephalus ape. 

(3) Nehebkau as serpent with human arms, but no legs. 

(4) Ibis supporting upon its beak a ka-sign enclosing an ostrich feather; part of the beak 
is broken away. 

Register C: 

(1) Serpent. 

(2) Nehebkau as IT. B (3). 

(3) Male deity with cat’s (?) head, walking. 

(4) Duamutef, mummiform. 

(5) Separated from (4) by a dividing line (probably inserted to fill space), an uraeus with 

human. head, v.e., the goddess Uto. 


The presence of a large number of these deities on the throne of Sekhmet-Ubastet may be 
easily explained by the fact that they are known to be connected in some way with that goddess. 
Thus Taurt, who presides over child-birth, is represented owing to the part played by Ubastet 
herself as a birth-goddess!: Khonsu appears elsewhere as the son of Mut-Ubastet and Amen- 
Ré~Harakhte®; the child Ihy would be naturally thought of as son of Ubastet when she is 
identified with Hathor, and the cobra Uto is a deity with whom Sekhmet-Ubastet was easily 
equated, in her capacity of the Eye of Réc. The appearance of Osiris and Horus, again, is not 
difficult of explanation, and presumably the seated goddess with the head of a lioness (or cat?) 
is Sekhmet-Ubastet herself. while the god with a lion’s (2?) head who occurs on the British 
Museum example is perhaps Maahes, who appears at Denderah as the son of Ubastet3. The 
serpent-god, whom we have assumed to be the deity Nehebkau, and the other snakes are not 
so easily explained, and I propose to leave all discussion of them for another paper, in which 
T hope before long to deal with the whole question of the nature and history of Nehebkau and 
his associates. 


1 See. e.g., Bruusch, Dict. géogr., 731. She is, of course, there thought of as Hathor. 
* See Brugsch. Religion und Mythologie der alten Aegypter, 334. 
* Budye, (ods of the Egyptians, 1, 446. 
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THE USE OF NATRON IN MUMMIFICATION 
By A, LUCAS 


Despite the numerous descriptions of the mode of embalming practised by the ancient Egyptians 
that have been written, beginning with that of Herodotus in the fifth century B.c., there is 
still a considerable difference of opinion regarding both the method and the materials employed. 

As it seemed exceedingly probable that the secret was present in the known facts, although 
it had hitherto escaped notice, and in the hope that it might be revealed, the writer has ven- 
tured to go over the well-trodden ground once more and to try, without bias, to re-state the 
significant facts and to give the conclusions that arise from them. 

In order that the chemical aspect of the matter may be understood, it may be stated that 
natron is a naturally occurring compound of sodium carbonate and sodium bicarbonate. As 
found in Egypt, natron always contains sodium chloride (common salt) and sodium sulphate 
as impurities, these being present in very varying proportions. Thus in fourteen specimens of 
natron from the Wadi Natrfin analysed by the writer the proportion of common salt varied 
from 2 per cent. to 27 per cent., and that of sodium sulphate from a trace to 39 per cent.'; 
and in three specimens from El-Kab the common salt varied from 12 per cent. to 57 per cent. 
and the sodium sulphate from 11 per cent. to 70 per cent.} 

The facts may now be enumerated, and at the end of each series a short summary will be 
given and, when all the facts have been marshalled and summarized, the conclusions that 
follow from them will be stated. 


Solid Natron 
This has been found as follows: 


1, In vases and jars in tombs. Examples: (¢) in the tomb of Yuaa and Thuiu? (Eighteenth 
Dynasty). This was probably refuse embalming material, as it was contained in fifty-two large 
jars “wrapped up in bits of cloth” and in one instance at least it was a mixture of natron and 
sawdust; (0) in ten large jars in the tomb of Maherpra? (Highteenth Dynasty). This, too, was 
probably refuse embalming material, as it was mixed with resin and sawdust; (¢) in the tomb 
of Tutcankhamiin’ (Eighteenth Dynasty); (d) in an Eighteenth Dynasty tomb at Thebes® 
and (e) in a Twenty-first Dynasty tomb at Sakkarah®. 

The significance of some of this natron is not known, but in two instances, as already 
suggested, it was almost certainly refuse embalming material. In the tomb of Tutcankhamiin 
a vase containing natron* was in the same “kiosk” as another vase containing resin of a kind 
somewhat similar to that used (with linen) for packing the abdomen, and this natron, therefore, 
may have had a direct connexion with the embalming. Another specimen of natron from the 


1 A. Lucas, Natural Soda Deposits in Kgypt (1912), 15-16. 

2 J. E. Quibell, The Tomb of Yuaa and Thuiu, in Cat. gen. du Musée du Caire (1908), pp. V1, 75-7. Analyses 
by the writer. 

3 Lortet et Gaillard, Lu faune momifiée del Ancienne Egyple, 1 (1905), 317-18. 

+ Howard Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, u (1927), 32. Analysed by the writer. 

5 Submitted by the Department of Antiyuities and analysed by the writer. 

6 Submitted by C. M. Firth and analysed by the writer. 
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same tomb! was mixed with an aromatic gum-resin, almost certainly incense, and this probably 
had no direct connexion with the embalming. There were also two other specimens}, the meaning 
of which is not apparent. 

2. Buried in cemeteries with refuse embalming material. All the examples that can be 
traced have been found at Thebes, the dates of the specimens ranging from the Eleventh 
Dynasty to the Persian period?. 

3. Encrusting a wooden embalming platform and the four wooden blocks belonging to it 
that were doubtless used for supporting the body; also encrusting four wooden ankh-signs and 
a wooden object used in connexion with embalming. These, which are of Eleventh Dynasty 
date, were found by Winlock at Thebes? and are now in the Cairo Museum, where the writer 
has had an opportunity of examining them. In addition to natron, there is also resin on the 
platform. 

4. On certain mummies. Examples: (a) in two packets attached to the feet of the mummy 
of an unknown woman found in the tomb of Amenophis IT+; in one of these packets there was 
a mass of epidermis and in the other there were portions of the viscera, in both cases mixed 
with natron: (4) covering an anonymous mummy from Dér el-Bahri®; (c) as minute crystals 
on both the exterior and interior surfaces of a mummy examined by Granville®, which were 
proved by analysis to consist of “carbonate, sulphate and muriate* of soda,” that is to say 
natron, mixed with potassium nitrate and traces of lime; (d) as small white crystals on a mummy 
(probably Twentieth Dynasty) in the Leeds Muscum®, which were analysed and found to 
consist “almost entirely of carbonate of soda, with some muriate’ and sulphate.” Also on the 
bandages from the same mummy’®; (e) impregnating the tissues of the mummy of Nekht- 
Ankh? (Twelfth Dynasty): (f) impregnating the brain of the mummy of a boy from the tomb 
of Amenophis II! (Righteenth Dynasty): (g) impregnating the resin from the cheeks, mouth, 
arm and rib respectively of certain mummies of the Highteenth and Twentieth Dynasties!. 

5. Mixed with fatty matter in mummies. Examples: (a) in the body of Menephtah™ 
(Nineteenth Dynasty) and (0) in the mouth and body cavities of certain mummies of the 
Twenty-first and Twenty-second Dynasties! 12, The material was examined by Schmidt, who, 
in his original paper?, attributed the fatty matter to butter that had been mixed withthe natron, 


1 Not vet published. Analysed by the writer. 
2 The refuse embalinine material from the tomb of Tut‘ankhamiin was found in a “pit” near the tomb 
“about ten years before the tomb was discovered. The material was in “large earthen pots,” in which, 
amon other articles. were “small baus containing a powdered substance,” which was doubtless natron. 
(Theodore M. Davis. The Tomb of Harmhahi and Touatéukhamanon (1912), 3.) See, too, A. Lansing, in Bull. 
Met. Musenin of Art, New York, Pt. 1m (1920), 12, Pig. 4 (three lots); H. E. Winlock, op. eit., Pt. 1 (1922), 
34, Fix. 34 (five lots); 1924, 31-2, Fig. 30 (two lots); 1928, 25-6, Figs. 30-1; E. Naville, The Temple of Deir 
ef Buhari, W896), 6; £ (1907), 16. A number of these specimens have been analysed. for Mr. Winlock by the 
writer, 8 Winlock, op. cit., Pt. ir (1922), 34, Fig. 33. 

1). Eliot Smith and Warren H. Dawson, Lyyptian Mionmies (1924), 101. A. Lucas, Preservative 
Materculs used hy the Anevent Byyptions in Bmbalming (1911), 6 7, 

3 Mathey, Vote sar ne nomie anonyme de Deir d- Bahri, in Bull. de lTust. Eyyplien, 2e sér., no. 7 (1886), 
186-95, CG. Maspero, Les monies royules de Deir el Bahrivin Mém, de la Mission Arch. francaise au Caire, 
TE (1889), 7S2. 7. 

oT. J. Pettivorew. AL Mestory of Kgyphian Minaies (1834), 62. * Te.. chloride. 

SW. Osburn. cL Lecownt of an Egyptian Mimmy Presented to the Muscum of the Leeds Philosophical 
and Liferitry Soecely (1828). 8, 44. 

9 M.A. Murray, The Tomb of Tuo Brothers (A910), 47. 

10 Lucas, op. er. 1B U9: Journal, 1 122 3. 

ie, Ethot Snuth. in Ave. Sere. vite (1907). TLL. See also p. 128. 

RW. AL Schmidt. Chanisehe a. bealogische Tutersnchunygen ex agyplischem Mumien-material ete., in 
Zeitschr. fo allgem. Phipiol., Ba. vin (1907), 369-72. 
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and this is still quoted, although, in a later paper!, Schmidt stated very definitely that. as the 
result of further work, he had changed his opinion and that he believed the fatty matter to 
have been derived from the body: (¢) from the pelvis of a female mummy called “Mummy 
No. 1” found in the tomb of Amenophis IT (Kighteenth Dynasty), the fatty matter having 
probably been derived from the body*. 

Summary. Examples Nos. 2. 3, 4 (4) and (5), and 5, prove, and probably No, L also. that 
solid natron was employed in connexion with embalming in a number of instances from at 
least as early as the Eleventh Dynasty to as late as the Persian period. 

Natron Solution 

Not only was natron employed in the solid state. but it was also used in the form of a 
solution, and such a solution has been found on two occasions, once by Brunton? in an alabaster 
canopic jar from a royal tomb of the Twelfth Dynasty at Lahun. in which. however. there 
were no viscera, and once by Reisner in three compartments of the alabaster canopic box of 
Queen Hetepheres (Fourth Dynasty). the remaining compartment being dry, owmg probably 
to leakage from a defect that exists in that particular corner of the box, This natron solution, 
which was analysed by the writer. is of approximately 3 per cent. strength and contains 
the usual impurities of Egyptian natron, namely. common salt and sodium sulphate. In each 
compartment of the box is a flat package wrapped in woven fabric (presumably linen) that 
almost certainly contains viscera. 

Summary. If it be accepted that the packayes contain viscera. it is proved that in the 
Fourth Dynasty the viscera of a royal personage were preserved in a natron solution, and the 
example from the Twelfth Dynasty would seem to be evidence that the practice was still in 
use, at least occasionally for roval personages, about a thousand years later. 

Salt 

Common salt (sodium chloride) has been found in the solid form both on mummies and on 
non-mummified bodies. Examples: («) on the mummy of Menephtah? (Nineteenth Dynasty), 
the skin of which Elliot Smith states was “thickly encrusted with salt”; (b) as a few tiny 
crystals on the skin at the top of the shoulders of the mummy of Tutcankhamiin®-* (Eighteenth 
Dynasty) and (c) as a small aggregate of crystals inside the innermost (gold) coffin at the head 
end§; (d) in small amount (1:5 per cent.) with resin from the mummy of Nesikhonsu® (Twenty- 
first Dynasty); (e) on a Coptic “mummy” (fifth century a.p.) from Nage ed-Der®: (f) on bodies 
of early Christian date from near Aswan, the wrappings of which “were heavy and sticky with 
salt®,’” a number of specimens of which were analysed by the writer; (y) on certain mummy 
tissue examined by Schmidt, who states that the authentic embalmed material was largely 
impregnated with salt, in many cases the interior of the mummies being entirely covered with 
salt crystals. The Coptic mummies contained the most salt and in one instance 8-5 per cent. 
occurred in the arm muscles. Ruffer. commenting on this, writes!™: * These observations of 
Schmidt have not been confirmed so far, and are all the more remarkable because Coptic 

1 W. A. Schmidt. Uber Muinienfettsinren, in Chemiher-Zeitung (1908), Nr. 65. 

2 Lueas, Preservative Materials, 7. 

3 Guy Brunton, Lahun, 1 (1920), 20, Analysed by the writer. 

4G. A. Reisner, in Bull. Museum af Fine Arts, Boston, XXvi (1928), SE. 

5 Elliot Smith, ibid. § Analysed by the writer. 

7D. E. Derry, Report upon the Examination of Tut-ankh-Amews Mummy, Appendix I. in H. Carter. 
The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen, 1 (1927), 152. 

8 Lucas, Preservative Materials, 19, 20. 

® Reisner, Archaeological Survey of Nubia, Report for 1907-8. Loo, 0 P, 126, n. 12. 


1 Sir Armand Ruffer, The Use of Natron and Salt hy the Ancient Egyptians, in Cairo Screntifie Journal, 
ix (1917), 43-4. 
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mummies (so-called) show no incision; salt has been placed on the integuments, and itis difficult, 
if not impossible, to understand how under such circumstances the quantity of salt mentioned 
by Schmidt can have penetrated into the muscles. I have seen the inner surface of the body 
cavities—the muscles, liver and other organs—of Coptic mummies covered with white crystals, 
but these were crystals of fatty acids and not salt?. The mummies which I have examined often 
contained inside the wrappings lumps of common. salt; and in one case a lump of sodium 
chloride about the size of a fist was lying on the anterior surface of the abdomen; but it appears 
to me very doubtful whether much salt has been used, as the wrappings had not been infiltrated 
with visible ervstals of salt, and analysis did not reveal any abnormal quantity of salt m the 
skin or muscles.” 

The mummy of Menephtah, which is described by Elliot Smith as being “thickly encrusted 
with salt,” is in the Cairo Museum, where by the courtesy of Mr. R. Engelbach, the Curator 
of the Museum, the writer has recently had an opportunity of examining it, and he ventures 
to suggest that the description “thickly encrusted” applied to the salt on it is unfortunate and 
is likely to convey a wrong impression, as meaning that the mummy Is entirely or almost en- 
tirely coated with a thick laver of salt, which is not the case. 

The skin of the mummy, which is mostly of a light brown colour, is very patchy and 
mottled, the patches consisting of a number of areas, some of considerable size, that are white, 
and the mottling taking the form of numerous small, raised spots, practically of the same colour 
as the skin. covering the chest and abdomen and occurring also on the forehead and having 
the appearance of an eruption. Neither the white patches nor the mottling is salt. With respect 
to certain of the white patches, Elliot Smith says? “‘a thin laver of red paste had been applied 
to the face. In places this has now peeled off leaving white patches.” A further white patch 
round the mouth appears to be where the beeswax covering for the mouth has been removed. 

Although the skin of the mummy contains salt. most of this is invisible to the naked eye. 
There are, however, a few very small areas where there is an efflorescence of tiny salt crystals, 
so small that they can only just be seen without a lens. 

The skin of the mummy is slightly acid. this acidity being due to the presence of fatty acids, 
and it seems probable that some of the white patches may be caused by these same acids, an 
efHorescence of which, looking very like salt, was found on all the layers (about twenty) of 
what was manifestly part of the original wrappings. These were very dark brown in colour and 
contained resin and a trace of salt. Other parts of the wrappings, which appeared to belong to 
the re-wrapping of the mummy. also contained a little salt. The “white cheesy material” 
mentioned by Elliot Smith’, with which the body had been packed (a small portion of which 
still remains attached to the inner surface of the abdominal wall), consists essentially of soap, 
doubtless formed by the combination of fatty acids, derived from the body, and natron. The 
acidity of the body of Menephtah is not proof that natron, which is alkaline, had not been 
used for embalming. since, as will be shown later+, two pigeons that had been treated for 
40 days with natron were both acid, due to the fact that the slight amount of natron left after 
washing had been more than neutralized by fatty acids and possibly other acid decomposition 
products of the body. The salt, too, on the mummy of Menephtah is not evidence that salt was 
employed for mummification, since the small amount present might easily have been derived 
from that occurring naturally in natron, as actually was the case with the pigeons treated with 
natron4. 


1 The writer hay also examined a number of specimens of white efflorescent material from mummies, 
including one example from the liver of a Coptic mummy. that proved to be fatty acids (Lucas, op. cit., 55). 

2 Elliot Smith. op. cif.. 110. 

3 Thid, # See p. 134. 
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With regard to the few crystals of salt on the mummy and in the coftin of TutCankhamin, 
the amount was so small that it is unlikely to have been derived from the use in embalming 
either of salt or of natron containing salt, and it appears much more probable that it came from 
the water used in washing or in ceremonially sprinkling the body. Although the water from 
the Nile at Elephantine was esteemed the most efficacious for this purpose, it is improbable 
that it was always employed and, if not, then the alternative would be (4) water obtained from 
the river locally, (5) water from a sacred pool! or from the sacred lake of a temple, or (c) well 
water, the last two of which, (6) and (c), would probably often contain a considerable proportion 
of salt. Some such explanation might also reasonably account for the small amount of salt 
found with the resin from the mummy of Nesikhonsu, or this may have been derived from salt 
contained as an impurity in natron. 

In early Christian times many of the bodies on which salt has been found were not mum- 
mified and these, therefore, may be left out of account in the present discussion. The Coptic 
“mummy” from Nag ed-Dér mentioned, although termed a mummy in the description that 
accompanied the specimen of salt received for analysis, had probably not been mummified. 

Summury. So far as the foregoing examples of the use of salt are concerned, when the 
explanations suggested are taken into account. there is no evidence that salt, either solid or 
in solution, was used in embalming until early Christian times, when it was frequently emploved 
in the dry state, generally outside or between the clothes or wrappings. 


Pathological Evidence 


The evidence for the use of natron or salt may be considered from the point of view of the 
pathological changes, if any, that have taken place in the tissues caused by these materials. 
The only studies of this kind known to the writer are those of Sir Armand Ruffer, who examined 
a large number of mummies, chiefly of late periods, in order to study “ pathological changes 
histologically.” 

Ruffer at first accepted the current idea of a bath in which the body was soaked and, as 
the outcome of his earlier investigations, he stated that “It appears to me probable that the 
solution used was one of ‘natron,’ but that this ‘natron’ consisted chiefly of sodium chloride 
with a small admixture of carbonate and sulphate of soda’.” Later. however, as the result of 
further work, he evidently changed his opinion, since in an unfinished article published after 
his death he wrote as follows: 

“The histological study of the skin does not point to the regular use of a natron bath*.” 

“there is no evidence whatever for the supposition that the body was ever steeped in 
a natron solution*.” 

“The wound through which the organs were extracted is always clean, not encrusted with 
natron and nothing in its state suggests exposure to the action of a caustic fluid*.” 

“Microscopical examination of the muscles of the abdominal wall does not suggest contact 
with natron. Even if, after immersion, the natron had been carefully washed out of the body 
—a very difficult and tedious operation—some chemical or histological evidence of use of the 
natron bath would have been expected. There is no such evidence?.” 


1 A.M. Blackman, in Proc. Soc. Bibl. Arch., xt (1918), 61-4. 

° At the present time the water of the sacred lake at Karnak is very salty and. in addition to common 
salt, it contains both natron and sodium sulphate. Originally, doubtless, this water was sweet. but owing 
to the position and low level of the lake the various salts now present in considerable quantity would soon 
begin to accumulate. (A. Lucas, in 4nn. Serv., xxv (1925), 50-1.) 

8 Ruffer, Histological Studies on Egyptian Mummies, in Mém. Institut Egyptien, vt (1911), fase. mm, 31. 

* Ruffer, in Cairo Scientific Journal, rx, 48-51. 
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~The organs, which had first been removed from and then replaced in the body, also show 
no sign of having been steeped in natron, and it is very difficult to believe that any amount 
of washing could have removed the natron so thoroughly as to leave no trace of it behind?.” 

** Microscopically the parietal and visceral pleure. the capsule of the liver, the kidneys and, 
above all, the intestines show no signs whatever of having been in contact with an alkaline 
fluid.” 

~ the contention of Schmidt, who asserts as a fact that the bath used was one of sodium 
chloride. The chemical evidence on which this theory is based is of the thinnest and the 
biological evidence is practically nil?.” 

‘My objection to the theory of the natron or salt bath is that, unless a saturated solution 
of either was used, it would have led to the most intense putrefaction.... If, on the other hand, 
a saturated solution was used, then, in spite of all successive washings, some excess of salt or 
natron should be present either on the muscles, skin or elsewhere. This, however, is not the case!.” 

~ Although, therefore, I agree that salt and natron were used by embalmers I can find no 
evidence that the bodies were placed either in a natron bath or in a salt bath?.” 

Summary. The evidence from the pathological examination of mummies furnishes no 
justification for thinking that the bodies were soaked in a bath or solution. 


Was a Bath employed? 


In view of the considered opinion just quoted from such a competent authority as 
Sir Armand Ruffer, the question of whether there ever was a bath of any sort may reasonably 
be raised. When and how the idea of a bath originated it is unnecessary and profitless to enquire, 
but it certainly dates from Pettigrew’s time (1834) and was accepted by him, since not only 
does he repeatedly refer to a bath but he quotes? a translation, by Laurent, of Herodotus’ 
description of the methods of embalming, in which it is stated that in the first of the three 
methods described “they steep the body in ratrum,’ which can only mean in a solution, and 
that in the second method they “lay the body in brine,” again meaning a liquid, since brine 
isa strong salt solution. In the third method the statement is merely that they salt the body,” 
Which is suggestive of the use of dry salt, rather than of a solution. In a rendering, by Elliot 
Smith and Warren Dawson, of the passayes in Herodotus relative to embalming, it is stated* 
with respect to all three methods that they “soak” the body “‘in natron,” which can only 
mean in a solution of natron. But the translations of Herodotus by Rouelle (1750), Rouyer 
(1809), Wilkinson (1841), Rawlinson (1862) and Godley (1926) respectively make no mention 
or suggestion of a bath or solution. According to Rouelle®, in the first method ‘‘ils salent le 
corps en le courrant de natrim”; in the second method “on sale le corps”, and in the third 
method “on met le corps dans le nitre’.” Rouyer’s translation® is identical with that of Rouelle, 
except that for the third method he uses the word xatrum® in place of nitre. 

According to Wilkinson’, in the first method “they salt the body, keeping it in natron™; 
in the second method “they keep it in salt” and in the third method “they... .salt it.” 

Y fh, 


* Unfortunately Rufter’s paper was left unfinished at the time of his death, so we are deprived of his 
alternative suggestion. 

3 Pettiurew. op. cf, 46. + Elliot Smith and Dawson. op. ¢7f., 57-8. 

° GF. Rouelle, Sur les embanmemens des Eyyptiens, in Histoire de 0 Académie Royale des Sciences, année 
1750 (Paris, 1754), 126. Rouelle states (p. 127) that the nitre of the ancients was not saltpetre, but natrum, 
“an vrae sel alkali fire” that is to say natron. 

° P.C. Rouyer, Votice sur les embaumemens des anciens Eqyptiens, in Description de PEgypte, Antiquités, 
Vemoires, (1800), 209. Rouyer says (p. 212) that ratrum was obtained from several lakes in Egypt, where 
it oveurred abundantly as “carbonate de soude.” 


7. G. Wilkinson, The Manners and Customs of the Ancient Eqyptians, 1 (1841), 452-3. 
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According to Rawlinson!, in the first method “ the body is placed in nutrwm; in the second 
method the body is “laid in natrum™ and the third method is to “let the body lie in natrum.” 

According to Godley?. in the first method “they conceal the body for seventy days, em- 
balmed in saltpetre?,” which strongly suggests that it was hidden in, or covered with, solid 
material; in the second and third methods “‘they embalm the body.” 

Turning now to the original Greek, the word used by Herodotus (it, 86-8) to explain the 
operation of embalming in the three methods described is the same in each case, namely, 
taptxevovat, Which is the third person plural, present indicative, active voice of the verb 
originally meaning to preserve fish with salt#, and hence the literal meaning is that they (the 
embalmers) preserved the body in a manner similar to that in which fish were treated. But, 
as the description is qualified in one place by the word Aivpw?, meaning “with natron.” to 
embalm, therefore, meant to gage the body like fish, but using natron instead of salt. 
Both Herodotus® and Diodorus (1, 7; u, 1) employ other tenses and variants of the same verb 
and also related nouns in connexion with embalming. Variants of the verb are used. too, by 
Herodotus (11, 77°; tx, 120) with reference to preserved fish and preserved birds and by 
Diodorus (1, 3) for preserved fish. In order to understand the method of embalming, therefore, 
it becomes necessary to know in what manner fish were preserved anciently, which may now 
be considered. But before doing this. the modern practice may usefully be described. 

The principal methods of preserving fish at the present day are salting. smoking and tinning 
in oil, the two last of which need not be dealt with, as they were not known anciently and have 
no bearing on the problem. 

The first method? consists in packing the gutted and “headed” fish in water-tight re- 
ceptacles (troughs or barrels), in alternate layers with coarse dry salt. The fish are not quite 
dry, and the water present, and also the body fluids which exude. are absorbed by the salt, 
which has an attinity for water. with the result that a saturated solution of salt (brine) is 
formed, in which the fish soak. After this preliminary treatment, the method varies, certain 
kinds of fish, especially herrings and mackerel, being kept in the brine (pickle) until sold to 
the consumer; but usually after several days the fish are removed from the brine and stacked 
in heaps with alternate layers of salt. Aided by the pressure from the weight of fish and salt. 
more fluid exudes and drains away. After about a week the pile of fish is turned over, those 
that were at the top being now placed at the bottom and vice versa. After about another week. 
the fish are firm, flat and fairly hard and dry. They are, however, further dried, either in the 
open air or by artificial heat, and in this condition they will last indefinitely. if kept ma dry 
place, whereas herrings and mackerel or other fish, which are not dried, will only remain in 
good condition so long as they are kept in the brine. 

In Egypt, where preserved fish (fissikh) is largely eaten. the preparation, when properly 
carried out, isas follows’: the fresh fish (ungutted) are laid on a sloping cement floor and washed 

1G. Rawlinson, History of Herodotus, 0 (1862). S6-8. 

2 A. D. Godley. Herodotus (1926). The Loeh Classical Library, 11, 86-8. 

3 The word Xizpor. usually vézpor in later Greek writings (e.y., Strabo, Geography. XV, 1, 23), means 
natron (natural soda) and not saltpetre, as translated by Godley. 

4 For the meaning and use of the word see H. Stephano, Thesaurus Graecae Linguae, Vt, 1843-7. 

5 i, 67. 69, 85-90; rr, 10, 16; vr. 30. 

§ Godley’s translation “‘preserved with brine” is mislearling. since brine means a salt solution. whereas 
salt is not mentioned, but only inferred, and there is no indication that a solution was used and a strony 
probability that dry salt was employed. 

7 Pp. C. Cloake, Department of Scientific and Industrial Research, Red Discolouration on Dried Salted 
Fish (1923), 6-7. Fish Curing. in Ency. Brit. 14th edition (1929). 9. 

8 Department of Public Health. Report on the Sale of Fish and the Preparation of “ Fissitkh” in Egypt 
(1916), 17 
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with water, after which coarse salt is well rubbed into the gills, mouths and scales, and the 
fish are then placed in heaps, covered with dry salt and matting and allowed to remain for 
a period of from about three to five days in summer and for a few days longer im winter. 
During this treatment, the body fluids (which readily putrefy) drain away and salt solution 
penetrates and subsequently dries, and the fish are ultimately left almost dry and impregnated 
with salt. 

Frequently the above-mentioned process is varied by being incompletely followed, but, 
apart from this, there are also other variants, such as washing the fish, placing dry salt in the 
mouths and gills, then packing it with dry salt in baskets, where it is left for several days, after 
which it is re-packed with clean salt in tins, jars or barrels, which are closed and left for several 
months!. Another method is to wash the fish, pack it (with or without salt) in baskets (where 
it is left for several days), then put it into tins or jars with salt and leave it for about three to 
twenty days, when it is removed, washed and replaced in the tins or jars with clean salt 
and sealed!. A further variant is to treat the fish with dry salt for about a day and then to 
place it in barrels in strong salt solution (brine). Fish prepared by this latter process rapidly 
putrefy when removed from the brine®. Fish prepared by dry salting are often kept in brine 
until sold to the consumer®. At Tor (Sinai) the fish are gutted, salted and dried in the 
sunt, 

Anciently in Egypt, according to Wilkinson+, fish were preserved by being “‘opened, salted 
and hung up to dry in the sun”, and the operations of opening and drying are shown on the 
walls of certain tombs. Diodorus (1. 3) states that fish were preserved (mummified) and ex- 
ported from Egypt in large quantities; these must have been dried and were probably also 
salted. 

The fullest account of preserved fish that can be found in the works of the ancient writers 
is that by Athenacus>, a native of Naucratis in Egypt, who lived in Rome at the end of the 
second and the beginning of the third century a.p. Athenaeus discourses at great length on 
the subject of preserved fish as an article of food, mentioning it more than sixty times in the 
space of a few pages. To describe it he always employs the same word, or one of its de- 
rivatives, that is used by Herodotus and Diodorus not only for preserved fish but also for 
mummies, and in one instance (111, 119) he calls attention to the use by Sophocles of the same 
word for mummy as for preserved fish. Some of the Egyptian preserved fish is termed 
“excellent,” but of the Mendesian variety it is said, ‘fish which even a mad dog would not 
taste” (111, 118), which one would think must have been similar to the present-day badly 
prepared fissthh. Some, and probably most. of the preserved fish mentioned by Athenaeus was 
salted and dried and not pickled in brine, since he writes “sharp-snouted pike, which jagged 
lumps of salt adorn” (11, 116): “lightly salted” (sprinkled, mt, 119); “in baskets I will bring 
salt fish of Pontus” (111, 119): “I sprinkle more salt on the salt fish” (111, 119); and Diphilus 
is quoted (111, 120) as saving that salt fish ‘is dry.’ Athenaeus, however, also mentions the 
use of brine for preserving fish (111, 117), though the passage is not very clear. He says: “Take, 
however, a mackerel three days out of the water before it enters the salted water (pickle) and 
while it is still new in the Jar and only half-cured (half-mummified),” which seems to suggest 
that there was a preliminary treatment with dry salt before the pickling in brine®. 

Tn a number of papyri written in Greek that have been found in Egypt, dating from about 


Op, cit., 26-7. 2 Op. ert., 5, 18. 
Op. ccf. 3,5, LI-19, 22-3. 

J.C. Wilkinson. The tnecien! Egyptians, 1 (1890), 181, 189, 190. 
The Deipnosophists, m1, 116-121, 
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® Mackerel is one of the few kinds of fish pickled in brine to-day. See p. 131. 
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the first century A.D. to about the seventh century a.p.1, the same word, or a variant of it, 
that is used by Herodotus and Diodorus to describe both the making of mummies and the 
preserving of fish is employed sometimes in connexion with mummies and sometimes in 
connexion with fish, and in one instance, where the context does not help, it has not been 
possible for the translators to say whether a certain word means fish-salters or embalmers, 

Summary. There is nothing in the original Greek of Herodotus’ description of embalming 
to warrant the idea that a bath or solution was used in which the body was soaked. The 
phraseology of Herodotus, Diodorus, Athenaeus and other writers makes it perfectly clear that 
the ancient Kyyptian process of embalming the human body was analogous to that used for 
preserving fish, and Herodotus amplifies this by stating that natron was the preservative agent 
used. The modern method of preserving fish, apart from smoking and tinning in oil, which were 
not known anciently, is usually by salting and drying, though a few kinds are preserved in 
brine. In Egypt at the present day fish are yvenerally preserved by means of dry salt. Anciently 
in Kgypt fish were preserved by drying, with or without the use of salt. 


The Effect of Natron and Salt 


Some years ago”, when the writer accepted the prevalent idea that the process of mummi- 
fication included soaking the body in a solution of either natron or salt, in order to satisfy 
himself that such a method would not destroy the soft tissues, he soaked two chickens (plucked 
and eviscerated) for 70 days in an 8 per cent. solution of natron and one chicken for the same 
length of time in an 8 per cent. solution of common salt. There was much putrefaction with 
considerable smell in both cases. After the soaking, the chickens were immersed in water for 
about a minute and then exposed to the air for a fortnight to dry. Under the conditions of the 
experiments and with the particular strength of solutions employed, all three chickens were 
preserved, but the two that had been in the natron solution were in a much better condition 
than the one that had been in the salt solution. These mummified chickens were kept for thirteen 
years before being destroyed, at the end of which time they were in as good a state of preserva- 
tion as when they were first prepared. Unfortunately no determinations were made to ascertain 
whether or not the skin and flesh of the chickens had become impregnated with natron and 
salt respectively, and in order to remedy this omission, further experiments have recently been 
carried out, using pigeons in place of chickens and a 3 per cent. solution of natron® and salt 
respectively instead of an 8 per cent. solution, 3 per cent. being the strength of the natron 
solution found in the canopic box of Queen Hetepheres, 

Moreover, in order to determine the effects of dry natron and salt, experiments with both 
these materials were also made as follows: a thick layer of natron? in one case and of salt in 
the other was put at the bottom of a glazed earthenware vessel, and on this in each vessel 
a pigeon (plucked and eviscerated) was placed, which was then thickly and completely covered 
with natron or salt, the body being concealed as described by Herodotus. The duration of all 
four experiments was reduced from 70 days, which was the period previously chosen, to 40 days, 


the latter being probably more nearly the time taken anciently for this part of the embalming 
process*, 


1 B. P. Grenfell and A. 8. Hunt. The Ocyrhynchus Papyri, 1, 84: 1, 256; Iv, 228; v1, 293; x, 254; The 
Amherst Pupyri, u, 150. Grenfell, Hunt and H. I. Bell. op. cit., xvi, 202. Grenfell, Hunt and D. G. Hogarth, 
Fayun Towns and their Papyri, 105, 107. The same rendering also occurs in the Zenon papyri and other 
papyri that need not be particularized. 

2 Lucas, Preservative Materials, 9-10. 

3 Containing 29-4 per cent. of sodium chloride (common salt) and 9-8 per cent. of sodium sulphate. 

1 F. LIL. Grittith, Stories of the High Priests of Memphis (1900), 29-30. 
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At the end of 40 days the experiments were discontinued and the pigeons were taken out 
of the natron and salt and examined. The pigeon that had been in the natron solution was 
bleached white, but was whole, plump and in good condition with the skin intact. It was 
rinsed under the tap, immersed in water for 15 minutes, drained and dried. While it was draining, 
putrescent blood-coloured tluid came away for several hours, and a slight smell of putrefaction 
remained for some weeks. The pigeon from the salt solution was no longer recognizable as such, 
having been reduced to a formless mass of skin. bones and fat (no flesh). The remains, which 
were bleached white, were rinsed, washed, drained and dried like the other pigeon. During 
the 40 days the pigeons were soaking there was a very strony smell of putrefaction from both. 

The pigeons that had been buried in solid natron and salt respectively were much alike, 
being hard, dry and much emaciated, with the skin intact; they were practically free from 
disagreeable smell, of which there had been very little during the 40 days of burial. Neither 
pigeon was bleached. The natron from the one, where it had been in contact with the body, 
was discoloured and consolidated from the effects of the exuded body fluids and contained a 
large number of small dead insects (probably larvae). On dissolving this natron in water, the 
solution was much discoloured and a considerable number of additional insects became mani- 
fest. There were also a number of these insects adhering to the body. The salt from the other 
pigeon had become slightly consolidated from the exuded body fluids, but was not visibly 
discoloured, though on dissolving it in water a discoloured solution was produced, in which 
were a few dead insects similar to those from the first pigeon, but there were no insects on the 
body. After nine days’ drying the pigeons were examined for the presence of natron and salt. 
There was no visible efflorescence or other perceptible indication of either, but on testing, salt 
was found to be present in all four instances, in two of which it had manifestly been derived 
from that contained in the natron. There was no natron present on the two pigeons that had 
been treated with this material, the bodies being very slightly acid, as were also the two pigeons 
that had been treated with salt, though with these latter the acidity appeared to be slightly 
greater, 

Summary. Birds (chickens and pigeons) may be preserved whole and in good condition by 
soaking them either in an 8 per cent. solution of natron for 70 days or in a 3 per cent. solution 
of natron for 40 days. Birds may be preserved, too, though not nearly i such good condition, 
by soaking them for 70 days in an 8 per cent. solution of common salt, but they are not 
preserved when the strength of the solution is reduced to 3 per cent. Birds are dried and 
excellently preserved by packing them for 40 days either in dry natron or in dry salt. Birds 
that have been treated with natron do not contain natron, but are acid, the alkali of the natron 
having been more than neutralized by acid decomposition products from the body. These 
birds, too, contain salt derived from that originally present as an impurity in the natron. 
Birds that have been treated with salt contain salt and are also acid from the acid decomposi- 
tion products of the body. 

Argument 

The available significant facts having been stated and summarized, it now remains to be 
seen What conclusions may legitimately be drawn from them. The purpose of mummification 
was to preserve the body for all time in as life-like a condition as possible and the method of 
doing this adopted was, at its best, first to remove the brain and other viscera, except the 
heart (all of which, expecially some of the abdominal viscera, readily putrefy), then to dry the 
body and, as a further measure of protection, to wrap it in a large number of layers of linen 
cloth and finally to bury it in a dry tomb. Since about 75 per cent. of the human body by 
weight consists of water, to dry it is not an easy matter, and there are two methods by which 
this may be done, one by means of heat (which may be either the natural heat of the sun, or 
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the artificial heat of a fire) and the other by the use of some material (dehydrating agent) that 
will abstract and absorb the water. Drying such a bulky object and one containing so much 
water as the human body by exposure to the sun would be a very slow process even in 
Upper Egypt, and still slower in Lower Egypt, especially during the winter, when there are 
many sunless days. There is not the slightest evidence that the ancient Evyptians ever employed 
such a method. 

It is sometimes stated, however, that the bodies of the dead were dried by artificial heat. 
Thus Rouyer says}, “JI est certain que les embaumeurs...les placoient dans des étures,” and 
Dawson thinks® that it is “probable that fire-heat was used. through the medium of some 
apparatus of which we at present have no information.” He also savs®, “considerable heat 
must have been required to remove the moisture absorbed during their long immersion in salt 
water. We do not know, however, whether this was done by the heat of the sun, or by fire; 
probably both methods were employed... .” During the Mond excavations in the necropolis 
at Thebes a chamber was found in the tomb of a certain Hatiay. “where a vast number of 
dried mummies were piled up almost to the ceiling.” and Yeivin. who was associated with 
the work, states! that “the mummies. to judge from their appearance. seem to have been dried 
over a slow fire, which would explain the smoky appearance of all the chambers and passages 
above.” What there was about the mummies to suggest fire-drving is not mentioned. The 
mere fact of so many mummies being together in one tomb scems to be strong evidence against 
this having been the place where they had been prepared, for it is difficult to believe that a 
large number of people should have handed over the bodies of their relatives to the embalmers 
and, in the absence of any general cataclysm, should never have reclaimed them. 

The piling together of numbers of mummies in one tomb has often been reported and 
Rouyer says®, ‘on trouve des milliers de momies entassées les unes sur les autres”: Pettigrew 
states® that Captain Light “found thousands of dead bodies placed in horizontal lavers side 
by side”; Rhind states’ that ‘bodies of the humbler classes were, at Thebes. deposited in 
large catacombs. ..and piled together to the number. it is said, of hundreds”; Belzoni states§ 
that one place “was choked with mummies,” and again®: “Thus I proceeded from one cave 
to another all full of mummies piled up in various ways.” and Wilkinson explains! that 
“mummies of the lower orders were buried together in a common repository.” 

That the tomb described by Yeivin was smoke-blackened is no proof that the smoke was 
that from a fire used to dry human bodies, and there is ample evidence that such blackening 
of tombs, which is not uncommon. is generally due to one of two causes. namely. either to the 
tomb having been occupied as a dwelling or to the use of smoky torches by robbers or sightseers, 
Not only in this case, but also in all others, there is a complete absence of anv evidence for the 
drying of human bodies in ancient Egypt by artificial heat. Such a method would have been 
very expensive on account of the great scarcity of fuel in the country. besides which it was not 
necessary, since perfect desiccation may be obtained by means of a dehydrating agent. as is 
proved by the experiments on the pigeons already described. The drying of the body is not 
mentioned either by Herodotus or by Diodorus in their accounts of the methods employed for 
embalming. 

One dehydrating agent, the use of which for preserving fish was probably well known in 

1 Rouyer, op. cit., 212. 2° W. Dawson, in Journal, xu, 45, 

> Dawson, Contributions to the History of Mummifieation. im Proc, Royal Society of Medicine, XX (1927), 851. 

+8. Yeivin, in Liverpool Annals, xu (1926), 15. 

> Rouver, op. cit., 214. ® Pettizrew, op. cit., 40. 

7 A. H. Rhind, Thebes, its Tombs and their Tenants (1862), 132. 

8 G. Belzoni, Operations and Recent Discoveries in Egypt and Nubia (1820), 157. 
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ancient Egypt at an early date and certainly in Greek times, was common salt, and, as this was 
plentiful and very effective, one would have expected salt to have been employed in mummi- 
fication, but, as shown, it was not used until the early Christian period and then not to the 
best advantage, but only in comparatively small amount, often placed, not in contact with 
the body, but outside or between the clothes or wrappings, where any drying effect must have 
been almost negligible, and its use may possibly have been ritualistic or conventional, rather 
than practical. That it was indeed natron and not salt that was the dehydrating agent employed 
there cannot be any reasonable doubt, for not only is natron definitely specified by Herodotus, 
but it has been frequently found on mummies; it is the principal item in all hoards of refuse 
embalming material; it is encrusted on an embalming platform and on the objects connected 
with it: it occurs in the form of a solution in two canopic boxes and it has often been found in 
jars in tombs, whereas salt (apart from that contained naturally in natron) has never been 
discovered among refuse embalming material, or in tombs, or in any other manner suggesting 
its use in embalming, except on the body, where its presence, until early Christian times, may 
satisfactorily be explained by the use of natron, which always contains salt. Moreover, it was 
natron and not salt that was the great purifying agent in ancient Egypt}, the embalmer’s 
workshop being the * Place of Purification®.” 

In spite of this array of facts against the use of common salt in embalming, it is frequently 
stated that salt was the material employed. Thus Schmidt states? very emphatically that salt 
was used and not natron; Elliot Smith and Warren Dawson say? “it can be confidently stated 
that at most periods common salt (mixed with certain natural impurities) was the essential 
preservative material employed by the Egyptians for embalming,” and Dawson states® that 
“in general terms it may be said that for the immersion-bath common salt (mixed with various 
impurities) and not natron was used.” What the various natural impurities consisted of with 
which the salt was mixed is not stated, but if one of them was natron, then to call the material 
common salt is incorrect and misleading. 

Egyptian natron always contains salt and often in considerable proportion, one specimen 
from El-Kab containing as much as 57 per cent.: but this is exceptional and this particular 
specimen had no connexion with embalming and is not representative of the bulk of the natron 
from El-Kab (another specimen of which contained only 12 per cent. of salt), and much less is 
it representative of that from the Wadi Natriin, where the highest proportion of common salt 
in fourteen samples of natron analysed by the writer was 27 per cent.® and the lowest 2 per 
cent. To contend that the material employed in mummification, although nominally natron, 
was actually common salt. would be fallacious, and if the mere presence of impurities, such as 
common salt and sodium sulphate, in Egvptian natron makes it reasonable to deny to it the 
name of natron, then there is no natron in Egypt and it becomes absurd to speak of natron, 
or of the Wadi Natran, or other natron deposits. Egyptian natron consists of sodium carbonate 
and sodium bicarbonate always mixed with common salt and sodium sulphate, never of sodium 
carbonate and bicarbonate alone; its characteristic and valuable property, due solely to the 
carbonate and bicarbonate, is alkalinity, which persists even in presence of considerable pro- 
portions of common salt and sodium sulphate, neither of which is alkaline, and it was on 


tA. M. Blackman, Article Purification (Egyptian) in Hastings Ency. of Religion and Ethics, x, 476; 
Journal, Vv, WS 20, 156-63; Ree. de trav., XXXIX, 53; E. A. Wallis Budge, The Liturgy of Funerary Offerings 
(1909), 155-7, 207-9. 

2 Blackman, Journal, v, 122. 3 P, 126, n. 12. 

4 EMiot Smith and Daweon, op. cit., 168. ®° Dawson, op. cit., 49. 

8 The natron bought locally that will be referred to later was probably from the WAdi Natriin and this 
contained 29 per cent. of salt. 
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account of the alkalinity, and not because of the salt or sodium sulphate present, that the 
ancient Egyptians used natron for making glaze and glass, and possibly also, before soap was 
known, for washing both clothes and the person, for none of which purposes would either salt 
or sodium sulphate have been of the slightest use. It seems reasonable to suppose, therefore, 
that it was also for the alkali that natron was employed in mummification. 

The natron sold and used in Egypt to-day is exactly like that employed anciently and is 
obtained from the Wadi Natrtin, and the specimen bought recently for use m the mummifica- 
tion experiments described, although labelled natron and paid for as natron. contained 29 per 
cent. of common salt and 10 per cent. of sodium sulphate, despite which it was certainly natron 
and not “common salt mixed with certain natural impurities.” Naturally occurring materials 
are frequently impure, but by reason of this very impurity they are often more suitable for the 
purpose for which they are employed than a purer material would be, and it is possible that 
a purer natron than that used anciently might have been too caustic for mummification. It 
may be mentioned in this connexion that a number of specimens of salt from early Christian. 
bodies did not coutain even a trace of alkali (natron)! and therefore had not been obtained 
from either El-Kab or the Wadi Natrfn. In these instances salt was manifestly required and 
not natron containing salt. 

One argument that has been used against the employment of natron in embalming is that 
mummies are generally, though not invariably”, acid and not alkaline*; yet a body may have 
been treated with natron and still be acid, as is proved by the two pigeons mummified by the 
writer, one of which had been immersed in a natron solution for 40 days and the other buried 
in solid natron for the same period. The reason for this apparent anomaly is manifestly that 
in most cases the fatty acids and possibly other acid products of decomposition have more than 
neutralized the small amount of alkali (natron) left on the body after washing. The probability 
that this would prove to be the case was suggested by the writer more than 20 years ayo? 

But, accepting the fact that natron and not salt was the preservative material employed 
in embalming, was it used in the dry state or as a solution? The latter is generally assumed, 
apparently largely because certain translators of Herodotus incorrectly state or infer that a 
solution was used. Two of the earlier writers on the subject of embalming, however, not only 
translated Herodotus rightly. but realized that the underlying principle of the process he 
described was essentially one of desiccation. Thus Rouelle says (op. cit., 128, 138, 141). “Tes 
embaumeurs egy ptiens ne saloient donc le corps avec le natrum que pour le dessécher”™ 5 “ces momies 
.. ont été simplement desséchées en les salant avec le natrum’’; of a certain mummy he is de- 
scribing he states, “‘le corps a été simplement desséché par le natrum”; and “ils enlevoient toutes 
les différentes liqueurs & les graisses aux cadavres par le moyen du sel. alkali &... pur ce moyen 
ils les desséchoient si fort qu il ne restoit que les parties fibreuses...”’; and Rouyer states (op. ctt., 
211), “‘et quwils soumettoient ensnite les corps...a Vaction des substances qui devoient en opérer 
la dessiceation.” 

Since the aim of mummification was not merely to preserve the body, but to preserve it in 
a dry condition, it would have been both unnecessary and irrational to have commenced by 
soaking it in a solution for a lengthy period, especially when the material employed, if used 
in the dry state, would have given better results than when used as a solution, and without 
the very objectionable putrefaction and intensely disagreeable smell attendant upon the wet 
method. Another reason for thinking that the process was a dry and not a wet one is that 
human bodies were undoubtedly mummified in a manner analogous to that in which fish were 
preserved (fish-curing antedating mummification), but with natron instead of salt, and both 


L Lucas, Preservative Materials, 20, 2 See p. 126, examples 4 (a), (>), (c), (7) and (e). 
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ancient and modern methods of preserving fish generally apply salt in the dry state and not 
as a solution. Sometimes, however, fish, especially certain kinds of fish, are preserved in a 
solution (brine), but in these instances the fish remain in the brine until sold to the consumer, 
since, if removed, they quickly putrefy; this mode of preserving fish, therefore, has no bearing 
on the method of embalming, as it was in the dry condition that the mummy was returned by 
the embalmers to the relatives and in the dry condition that it was buried and required to last?, 

When the specimens of brain and resin impregnated with natron (see above p. 126) were 
first examined and described by the writer’, it was thought that, for the natron to have become 
so intimately incorporated with the material, it must have been used in the form of a solution, 
that is as a bath. It is now realized, however, that there are other possible explanations; for 
instance the body may have been washed with a natron solution, as was sometimes done?, 
or a little solid natron left on the body after treatment might have been dissolved by the water 
employed for the subsequent washing and so might have penetrated to the brain. The resin 
may have become contaminated by coming into contact with solid natron, either accidentally 
or intentionally, during the embalming process. In some such manner, too, the presence of 
natron on Granville’s mummy, on the Leeds mummy and on the mummy of Nekhtankh may 
reasonably be explained. 

As evidence against the employment of a solution for embalming we have the fact that no 
vessel of the size or kind that must have been used for the bath, had there been a bath, has 
been found. Whether the body had been stretched at full length in the horizontal position in 
an oblong receptacle, or placed, as suggested by Dawson (Journal, xu, 44), in a sharply flexed 
position in a large jar, the vessel would have been either pottery or stone; but no such vessel, 
either whole or broken, has ever been discovered, nor even any pieces of material suggesting 
such a vessel. Pottery jars of sufficiently large size to contain a human body are known, but 
they are often of a date anterior to mummification and they have never been found in such 
circumstances or in such a condition as to suggest their use in embalming. The pottery vessels 
employed by the writer for soaking the chickens and pigeons used in his mummification 
experiments were so impregnated with natron and salt respectively that there was no mistaking 
the nature of the solutions they had contained, and the condition of any pottery vessel used 
in mummifving the human body by soaking would have been equally unmistakable. 

Although a pottery or stone vessel might. have been used for the dry method of embalming, 
this re not have been essential, and a wooden box? would have been equally suitable; or 
the packing in natron might have been done on an embalming platform, such as that found by 
Winlock®, or on a mat, such as was also found by Winlock®, or even on the ground. The actual 
method of applying the natron is not known, but the repeated occurrence of a large number 
of small parcels of this material tied up in linen cloth found with refuse embalming material5 
might be explained by supposing that each parcel was a unit of some kind, and that possibly 
a number of them were packed into the body cavities (thorax and abdomen)? or placed on the 
body or only in special positions on the body, as for instance on the face, the rest of the body 
being covered with the loose powdered material. One frequent feature, too, of natron found 


The viscera, however, were occasionally prescryed in a natron solution, as is proved in the case of 
Hetepheres, but when so preserved they remained in the solution in the tomb. 
* Lucas, Preservative Materials, 13-18. 
* Blackman, Rec. de frav., XXNIX, 53; Ency. of Religion and Ethics, x, 476. 


4 The wooden coffins found containing refuse embalming material may have been used for this purpose; 
» 
p. 12 6. note 2 


> See p. 126. notes 2 and 3. 


6 The value of this would have been the ease with which they could have been withdrawn when the 
operation was finished. 
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with refuse embalming material is its admixture with sawdust!, which may have been added 
as an additional absorbent. 

An argument that might be advanced in favour of a bath is that the epidermis of mummies 
is often missing. Elliot Smith attributes this to the action of the bath and says, “the skin 
shows unmistakable signs of having been macerated until the cuticle. . .had peeled off?” ; “the 
general epidermis, as it was shed (which occurred when the body was steeped... .in the pre- 
servative brine bath)?.’ Elliot Smith and Dawson say, ‘in the steeping process the epidermis 
peeled off?” ; “the epidermis is nearly always absent owing to maceration.” Ruffer says of the 
mummy of a woman that “the rete mucosum of the skin of chest and mammae is almost 
completely gone®,”’ but he explains that at first he “attributed this state of things to the effect 
of the salt bath, but that it cannot be wholly due to this is proved by the fact that the epidermis 
of bodies which had certainly never been placed in the bath had also fallen off®.”’ He states, 
too, that “in many cases the epidermis, especially that of the toes and hands, is practically 
normal®"’; “it has been taken for granted that the natron bath...would so soften the skin 
that the epidermis would either fall off in the bath or be easily stripped off afterwards, and 
because the epidermis has evidently been removed in some instances, this was assumed to 
have been the result of the natron bath®”; “very often. ..the epidermic layer is absent. but 
in mummies of the twenty-first Dynasty. ..the epidermic layer can often be demonstrated”; 
“the skin of mummies of the Roman epoch is as a rule perfect, the epidermis shows no signs 
of having been shed*”; “it has been taken for granted that a solution of natron...would 
loosen the cuticle so much that this could easily be removed. As a matter of fact the evidence 
...is nil®”; “the fact that the skin, including the epidermis, of certain bodies was almost 
normal shows that the ‘natron’ bath cannot always have had a very powerful macerating 
effect.” Ruffer further explains that “with the onset of putrefaction the epidermis is raised 
and ultimately falls off®,” and quotes the instance of the body of a child where ‘there was 
absolutely no sign that it had been touched by the embalmer®,” and yet “the whole of the 
epidermis of the soles of the feet and toes was almost completely detached®.” The fact that 
the epidermis of mummies is often absent, therefore, is not proof that the body had been soaked 
in a solution, since putrefaction alone may have been the responsible agent. 

That the inner layers of the wrappings of mummies are not infrequently more corroded 
than the outer layers has often been noted. Thus in the case of the mummy of Tut‘ankhamiin 
“the increasing state of disintegration of the wrappings was noticeable.” But attention 
may be called to a mistake sometimes made in assigning the cause for this phenomenon, as 
this has a bearing upon one of the details of the mummification process. Elliot Smith states®: 
“The corrosion of the innermost wrappings, as well as other indications, supply evidence that 
salts probably mixed with crude natron, had been applied to the surface of the skin,” and 
Dawson savs®: ‘Another method of preservation was to sprinkle the body after desiccation 
with crude natron. This has a corrosive effect on the bandages nearest to the body, which often 
present the appearance of having been scorched or burnt.” The writer has failed to find any 
evidence that dry natron corrodes linen in such a manner as to account for the appearance of 
the bandages in question and he is unable therefore to agree with the statements quoted re- 
specting the cause for the corrosion. That there may be a slight tendering of linen cloth by 

1 See p. 125. n. 1,2; p. 126,n. 2. Also J. G. Wilkinson, Topography of Thebes and General View of Eyypt 
(1835), 256-7, in which natron is not mentioned, but merely sawdust in linen bags enclosed in earthenware 


jars, of which many were found at Thebes. 2 Elliot Smith. in Wem. Tnst. Eyyptien. v (1906). fase. 1, 18. 
3 Td, The Migrations of Early Culture (1929), 23. * Td. and Dawson. op. cit., 88, 124. 
5 Sir M. A. Ruffer, Studies in the Palueoputholoyy of Egypt (1921), 66, 67, 69, 70. 
6 Td., Cairo Scientific Journal, 1x, 47, 48, 51. 7 Derry, op. cit., 149. 
8 Elliot Smith, in Journal, 1, 192. ® Dawson, op. cit., 48. 
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natron is not denied, but that the characteristic blackening and disintegration of mummy 
wrappings is due to natron is most improbable. -\s some proof that linen is not always, if ever, 
corroded by natron, it may be mentioned that none of the linen, seen by the writer, that was 
used as wrapping for the small parcels of natron found by Winlock at Thebes among refuse 
embalming material, some of which dates to the Eleventh Dynasty, was either blackened or 
disintegrated. With respect to the wrappings on the mummy of Tutcankhamiin, the writer 
stated several years ago!: “The mummy wrappings were in the same disintegrated condition 
and have all the appearance of having been partly burned. This disintegration seems to be the 
result of some kind of slow spontaneous combustion in which, almost certainly, fungoid growth . 
plays a part. The precise nature of the phenomenon has not yet been determined, but it is 
suggested that it commenced with a fungoid attack induced by the warmth and humidity 
present and that, after a time, chemical changes took place*.”” It seems to be highly probable 
that after the washing to which, according to Herodotus, the bodies were subjected, they were 
sometimes, and possibly always, wrapped up without any special drying. At the most the 
body would be only slightly damp from the washing and in the hot weather (especially in 
Upper Egypt), or if the wrapping operation was slightly delayed, it would quickly dry, but 
occasionally in the winter (especially in Lower Egypt) the body might still be damp when the 
wrappings were applied, and if so, the first layers of len would absorb the moisture present 
and would be in a condition that would invite attack by fungus, the spores of which would be 
likely to be present on the body or on the linen. 

To return to the statements by Elliot Smith and Dawson just quoted, any natron present 
on the mummy (to which the disintegration of the wrappings is attributed) would surely be 
a little of that left after the natron treatment and subsequent washing, and not natron specially 
applied and, therefore, it would be proof of dehydration by means of dry natron for which the 
present writer is contending. Maspero states* that “coarsely powdered natron was scattered 
here and there over the body as an additional preservative” and Dawson says (Journal, 
xii, 48) that ‘‘this sprinkling with natron was common in the New Kingdom and was probably 
intended to absorb any moisture which might exude from the body or from the paste* with 
which it was coated.” No specific instances, however, are mentioned by these writers where 
material has been found scattered or sprinkled on the body beneath the bandages and found 
on analysis to be natron; and any such treatment seems very unlikely. 


Conclusions 
The conclusions of the whole matter are as follows: 


1, There is no evidence that soaking the body in a bath or solution played any part in the 


ancient Egyptian method of mummification, and there is a considerable amount of evidence 
to the contrary. 

2. There is abundant evidence that the body was treated by means of a dehydrating agent, 
and since, as the result of this treatment, it would have become thoroughly desiccated there 
was no need for further drying. 

3. There is unequivocal evidence that the dehydrating agent employed was natron and 
not common salt, the natron, however, always containing a certain proportion of salt as a 
natural jmpurity. 

4. There is a small amount of circumstantial evidence that, at least in some instances, 
the body was not specially dried after the washing that followed the dehydration treatment 
and that it was sometimes still damp when wrapped up. 

: 7 Lucas, The Chemists y of the Tomb, App. TL, in H. Carter, The Tomb of Tut-ankh-A men. 1 (1927), 185-6. 

2 fhid. 


3 Ci. Maspero. The Strugyle of the Nations (1910), 510, + The nature of the paste is not indicated. 
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MISCELLANEA 


By P. E. NEWBERRY 


1. A Middle Kingdom Official of Pelusium 


In Mr. Blanchard’s collection at Cairo there is a scarab of the imi-r-pr htpw ntr, imi-r st Snw 
Snbb, “Steward of Divine Offerings, Overseer of the Office in Snw (Pelusium), Sen-beb(i)”’ 
(Fig. 1). Judging from the style of the back, this scaral) dates from the late 
Twelfth Dynasty or the period immediately succeedingit. It is of special interest 
in that it mentions the famous frontier fortress Sie, Pelusium, and is the only 
instance that I know of where the place-name is written wit hin the fortress-sign. 
The first title is frequently met with on monuments of the period from the end 
of the Twelfth Dynasty to the Eighteenth. The second title may be compared 
with FS BASS “Overseer of the Office in the Way-of-Horus,” “e., Silé, Fig. 1 
Tell abu Séfah, the garrison town on the boundary between Egypt and Syria, 9 Sewle Ved. 
which occurs upon a statue in the British Museum (Sethe, Urhunden, iv, 547), The personal 
name Sen-bebi was common in the late Twelfth Dynasty, especially in the region of the 
Kastern Delta and Sinai (see, ¢.g., Griffith, Aahun Papyri, Pls. xi, 26; xiii, 19; Gardiner-Peet, 
Sinai, Nos. 85, 170, ete.). 





2. A Stela of the Military Officer Sebek-khu who served under Senusret III 


In 1901 I published in Garstang’s El Arabeh, Pl. iv, pp. 32-3. an important Middle Kingdom 
stela with the autobiographical inscription of a military ofticer of King Senusret III, named 
Sebek-khu. I noted then that there was another record of the same officer on a rock at Semneh 
which is dated in the 9th year of Amenemhet IIL. The El-“Arabah stela was allotted to the 
Manchester Museum, and in 1914 Peet republished the monument in a Museum Handbook 
entitled The Stela of Sebek-khu; the Earliest Record of an Egyptian Campaign in Asia. Both 
Peet and I had overlooked another monument of Sebek-khu which is preserved in the British 
Museum (Stela No. 249 (1213)). This stela was found at Abydos and has been published by 
Budge in Hieroglyphic Terts, 1, Pl. 12, but the name has been incorrectly copied >} 4 
(for ¥5 4), and the plate is wrongly entitled “Stela of Sebek-tau, surnamed Nefer-tchaa” 
instead of “Sebek-khu with the good name D33!.” The inscription on this stela adds nothing 
to our knowledge of the officer's career, but it records the names of some members of his 
family which do not appear upon the El-‘ Arabah monument. 


3. The King’s-Mother Itti 


Three scarab-seals of the mut-niswt ’Itti, ‘“King’s-Mother Itti,”’ are in the Blanchard 
Collection, Cairo (Fig. 2). One has a scroll pattern not joined at the top; the other two are 

a aaa Wo. rn-f afr d3?, “his good name D?3””) Rn-f nfr is a very common and well-known 
expression that is found in inscriptions of all periods from the Old Kingdom onwards to Saite times. 
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plain. Another scarab of this King’s-Mother was in the Golenishchef Collection (No. 264). 
This royal personage belongs to the Second Intermediate Period, perhaps to the Hyksos group. 


GH GN [= 
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Fig. 2 
Scale 1:1. 


4. The Queen rAnkhm/fari 


A scarab-seal of the hint-nisut wrt, hint nfr hdt (nh-mcvi, “ Great-King’s-Wife, Consort-of- 
the-Beautiful-White-Crown, ‘Ankhmeari.” is in the Blanchard Collection, Cairo (Fig. 3). It is 
of vlazed steatite, the glazing gone yrey: the back is broken away. This queen belongs to the 
Second Intermediate Period and should be classed with Queen Ini, who is also only known 
from her scarab-seals (Newberry, Scarabs, Pl. xii, 5). 





Fig. 3 Fig. 4 
Seale 1:1. Seale 1:2. Scale 1:1. 


5. The Scribe Amenemhét, Son of Thutimes 


In the von Bissing Collection (T. 2360) in the Museum Scheurleer at the Hague is a 


rectangular clay base for a magical figure inscribed with the name and titles of the G\s* 


| ir 
S| yet SR Se wil, ‘Steward who reckons the grain, the scribe Amenemhet, son 


of the Master of Ceremonies Thutimes, born of the Lady Intef.” The tomb of this official (No. 82 


in the Theban Necropolis) has been fully published by Davis-Gardiner in The Tomb of 
Amenemhét, 1915. 


6. A Hyksos Scarab with a Scene of Boats 


The scarab, a drawing of which is given in Fig. 4 (scale 3), was in the possession of the late 
Dr. Bull of Benenden, Kent. It is of glazed steatite finely cut, but the glaze has turned grey. 
The human-faced scarab on the back is typically Hyksos. I know of no other example with 
a similar scene of canoes upon the water. 


7. A Scarab of a Mayor of Heliopolis 


In the Blanchard Collection is a glazed steatite scarab-seal (Fig. 5) with the inscription: 
h3ti-¢ n “Inw N-m3ct-ro m Ht-¢3 St, “The Mayor of Inu (Heliopolis) Nemattré¢-m-het-ca-Set.” 
This scarab belongs to the Second Intermediate Period. 
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PRELIMINARY REPORT OF THE EXCAVATIONS 
AT TELL EL-‘AMARNAH, 1931-2 


By J. D. §. PENDLEBURY 
With Plates xii—xix 


The season's work started on October 25th and ended on January 13th. The staff consisted 
of Mr. J. H. S. Waddington, now archaeological architect to the Palestine Government. whose 
work will be seen in the excellent plans in the memoir Cuty of Akhenaten IT; Mr. R.S. Lavers, 
to whom the plans and restorations in this report are due; Mr. H. W. Fairman, who was able 
to come, thanks to the acquiescence of Mr. Myers, and without whose services the success of the 
season would have been impossible; Mr. 8. R. Sherman, whose hand will be seen in City of 
Akhenaten II and who was in charge of the re-excavation of the Royal Tomb for most of the 
latter part of the season. Miss M. A. Chubb, who was ayain lent us by the London office and 
whose work, not only in the copying of frescos but also, particularly after my wife's departure, 
in the running of the camp, was invaluable. 

After my wife left Miss Angas completed the party and took charge of the cleaning of the 
bronzes and of much of the packing of the antiquities. Mr. Kngelbach of the Cairo Museum 
with Mrs. Engelbach spent some days in camp and assisted greatly in the packing of the finds 
from the Royal Tomb. 

It must again be pointed out that I am by no means responsible for the brilliant results 
which I am here reporting. They are entirely due to the skill and keenness of the staff. 


The first half of the season was largely spent in completing the excavation of the northern 
part of the North Suburb, which lies beyond the Wady, and in digging the Desert Altars which 
lie in the north-east corner of the site. The result will, I hope, shortly be published in full in the 
memoir City of Akhenaten II and will therefore not be treated here. 

The re-excavation of the Royal Tomb, which we undertook at the request and with the 
financial assistance of the Service des Antiquités, provided important evidence, which must, 
however, wait until the mending of the finds has been completed. In this connexion we wish to 
thank the director and curators of the Cairo Museum for the trouble they have taken and the 
help which they gave and are still giving. A preliminary report, merely describing the excava- 
tion, has already been published in the dinales du Service. 


The North City 


While three of the five companies of workmen were engaged in finishing up the North 
Suburb and in clearing the Desert Altars, the other two continued the work which we had had 
to leave unfinished at the end of last season, in the extreme north of the city. As was explained 
in the last report, we had begun to clear the great gateway which lies due west of the north 
excavation house, and had already obtained evidence of a considerable amount of fallen wall 
paintings. This season the remainder of the débris was cleared by hand, a laborious process, 
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carried out by Mrs. Pendlebury, Miss Chubb and Mr. Sherman. To our disappointment there 
were no large stretches of paint preserved unbroken, owing to the fact that it was not, as we 
had originally imagined, the gateway itself which was decorated but the room above. 

The gateway when cleared (Pl. xii, fig. £) proved to have been quite undecorated 
unless, as is possible, the mud brick had once been faced with stone slabs. Two more fragments 
of statuary in very bad limestone were found, which had obviously come from the group which 
originally stood above the smaller uraeus cornice which crowned the false doors. The brilliant 
elevation of the main gate, with the flanking towers and false doors, which is the work of 
Mr. Lavers, is put forward tentatively (Pl. xii, tig. 1). The height of the lower room on the 
north side of the gate is fixed by the height of the solid tower to the south. The height of the 
upper rooms has been obtained by taking the proportion of the former height to the diameter 
of the large column bases found below, and giving the columns of the upper room the same 
proportion to the smaller bases which were found fallen from above. The details of the arrange- 
ment of beams and rafters within, which is too long a question to go into now, are also due to 
Mr. Lavers. 

The decoration of the * Window Room” above the central gateway was determined by the 
careful noting of the position of every fragment of plaster, and the reconstruction here given 
by Mr. Lavers is the result of the labours of those engaged in raising the paint (PI. xii, fig. 2). 
Since only fragments of the lintels were discovered, their proportions and those of the doors 
were taken to be the same as those in Hatiay’s house (Journal, xvur, 237 ff.). 

The details which are uncertain are the exact nature of the two side swags—since only very 
small pieces of the birds were recovered—and the exact nature of the decoration of the two 
side panels. We have taken a piece discovered last year, which seems to be a jewellery stand, 
as the main motive; and that would be very suitable if we are right in believing this to be a 
place from which the king would present the gold of his favour to his followers. With the 
central panel we are on firmer ground. We know from the cartouches that Akhenaten and 
Smenkhkeré¢ and Meritaten were present, and we found traces of horses and chariots, as well 
as human faces. The panels were framed, Victorianly, in imitation grained wood—a method 
used also in a fresco from Tiryns. The scenes themselves were painted on a yellow background, 
the top of which curved over before running up into the frieze so as to give the impression of 
a window. The presence of Smenkhkeré¢ and Meritaten alone with the king and the complete 
absence of Nefertiti make it clear that this gateway was at any rate decorated—if not built— 
after Nefertiti's fall from power. It is therefore all the more remarkable that our theory of last 
year seems to have proved correct, and that the palace whose presence we suspected built up 
against the wall, to the west, really does seem to be the place to which she retired. 

As we feared, most of the building was under the cultivation, and though, thanks to the 
intervention of the ‘omdah, we were able to extend our excavation underneath, we found 
nothing to encourage us to risk the expense of continuing. The palace was evidently terraced, 
and near the cultivation occurred really massive walls and piers (PI. xiii, fig. 5). The 
objects found were few and far between, the most notable being the fragments of a fine 
alabaster vase with the titles of Akhenaten and Nefertiti inlaid in blue (PI. xiv, fig. 4). At 
the very north end, ina shallow pit, lay a cow trussed for sacrifice, perhaps a foundation deposit 
(Pl. xiii, fig. 3). 

But the most interesting things were a great number of clay wine-jar sealings. By far the 
largest proportion of them bore the name of Nefertiti, hitherto unknown on such objects. 
Nearly all the rest were inscribed H3t itn. This very definitely connects Nefertiti with the 
building, and yet the building is later than the wall and gateway, which, as we have seen, can 
be dated to after her fall from power. I do not see what other theory will fit the facts. The 
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presence of Akhenaten’s name on the vase and on various fragments of door jambs and lintels 
we found last year can easily be explained if we regard Nefertiti as having gone into a dignified 
retirement and carried on as if nothing had happened. 

The excavation of the grounds of our own house U. 25. 11, and, I regret to say, the partial 
excavation of the house itself. were also undertaken (PI. xv). The only existing plan had 
been made, apparently, of the house as it had been rebuilt; it bore no relation to facts what- 
soever. On the front steps we found a large number of fragments of inscription belonging to 
the jambs and lintel. Other fragments had been discovered and are now lost. Of the internal 
decoration we know nothing but what we gathered from the careful excavation of a mass of 
painted plaster, at the bottom of which was a label saying it had been re-buried. There seems 
to be no record. 

The house proved to be, as we expected, the biggest in the whole city; the West Loguia 
contains twelve column bases and the central room four, of a size greater than any others 
hitherto discovered. It has, like U. 25.7. a two-columned room to the south of the central 
room with two rooms opening off south of that. As in U. 25.7 again the private quarters are 
meagre in the extreme. 

To the south lies a wooded garden with traces of a stone chapel fronting on to a deep lake. 
A passage running round the north side of the house leads first to a large open court with 
sixteen corn bins and eventually to a row of workmen’s cottages—some of which had been 
excavated by the Germans and later rebuilt to house our own Kuftis. These cottages are of the 
same type as those in the workmen’s village near the South Tombs. They consist: of an entrance 
hall, a central room with two smaller rooms behind, and a flight of stairs up to the roof. Another 
curious parallel to the workmen's village was the discovery of the skeleton of a cow under the 
stairs, in the same peaceful attitude as that of the horse described by Woolley. Behind the 
cottages lie the great barns and compounds which we excavated last year. The whole estate, 
which is some two hundred by one hundred metres, gives one the impression of being, perhaps, 
the © Ministry of Agriculture.” 

Three other well-preserved houses to the north were cleared. A peculiar feature in U. 24. 1 
was the fact that the stone column bases in the West Loggia were surrounded with mud, and 
part of what seemed to be a red mud column was lying near them (Pl. xii, fig. 6). U. 24.2 
was exceptional in boasting a guests’ cloakroom, or rather a stone washing-slab in a lobby 
opening off the porch. 

U, 24. 3 had been much built over by squatters, but in clearing up the house for photography 
the bronze cup, bearing the name of the Royal Scribe Iuaa, shown on PI. xiv, fig. 5, was 
found hidden in a crevice between two bricks. 


The Royal Estate 


When the three companies had finished their work on the North Suburb and the altars, they 
were shifted down to the most promising part of the city, where they were soon joined by the 
rest of the men once a clear line had been obtained in the extreme north. 

The first point of attack was the site known as the Small Temple, which lies due east of 
Petrie’s Palace. Petrie had dug a trial trench in the outer court but without finding anything 
to justify a more thorough examination. The plan as we recovered it is shown in PI. xvi. 
The building was entered from the west by three gates, the main gate being flanked by massive 
brick pylons (PI. xvii, figs. 1, 2). All the stone paving had been ripped up from the gateways. 
But the cement foundation in which it had been bedded retained the impression of a number of 
mason’s marks, the most frequently recurring of which was the sign for “foundations.” 

The central gateway was a problem, There were three layers of cement, and the only 
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explanation possible was a change of plan during the construction. Originally there had been 
a gangway across the middle at a higher level, while the sides were lower; but perhaps the 
danger of a chariot going over the edge induced them to raise the level of the side wings even 
higher than the centre. The pylons are of solid brick; there is no trace of any inner chambers 
or of any means of climbing to the top. Outside were the usual slots for flag-poles and inside 
two niches for stelae. One of these had been blocked up and contained a large number of 
broken fragments of sandstone which are still waiting to be put together. 

Immediately inside the entrance were the foundations of a building whose plan was clearer 
from the indications before its excavation than from the darker marks left by brick dust in 
the sand after it had been dug. It was probably a large altar with a ramp up to it, of the type 
seen in the tomb reliefs, where the king could make his preliminary offerings. Surrounding 
it were a number of mud bases in orderly rows which must have supported an awning, though 
immediately within the gateway were two oblong ones strengthened with stones on which 
sphinxes or statues of the king may have stood (PI. xvii, fig. 3). 

The rest of the first court was open. The second series of gateways was identical with the 
first, with the same slots for flag-poles and the same niches for stelae on the inner side. Some 
fragments of a granite stela were recovered from here. They show several of the princesses and 
first gave us the name of the temple: 73 h3tm p3 itn, the Castle of the Aten ‘in the centre of 
Akhetaten,” as the phrase continues. On many of the bricks, particularly from this court, 
the sign @ occurs, and the name is evidently the same as that lost “—4 of the Aten” which 
-\khenaten mentions on the boundary stela as his second project after the construction of the 
Pr itn. 

Immediately within the second pylon seems to be another altar on the main axis, though 
only the very slightest traces remain. In the second court are two side doors in the north and 
south walls leading to the King’s House and to the Priests’ Quarters respectively (see below). 
From the base of the pylon came the exquisite hand and arm in sandstone (PI. xiv, fig. 3), 
In the south-east corner, built up against the third pylon, is a small house, probably that of 
the priest on duty. 

In the third court, entered in the same way as the first two, lies the sanctuary proper, 
surrounded by an ambulatory planted with trees. The excavation and the restored plan of the 
sanctuary are due to Messrs. Fairman and Lavers and to the practical genius of that prince 
of reises “Ali Sherraif. Like those of the great temple the walls were of rubble faced with good. 
masonry, and we tackled them in the same way as the Great Temple has been tackled, viz., by 
attempting to cut away the mass of rubble until some solid core was reached, for as in all the 
buildings at “Amarnah the good stone facing had been entirely quarried away. But it was soon 
realized that there was no core to the rubble, and when a corner of the foundations was laid 
bare it could be seen that upon a cement bed had originally rested a course of stone above 
which the rubble began. This stone also had been taken so that not one piece of rubble remained 
in situ. The only plan was therefore to clear away every scrap of rubble and trust that the 
cement foundation-setting would be well enough preserved to give the plan. Incidentally, 
this will also have to be done some day to the Great Temple, where quite meaningless walls of 
rubble have been left standing, with the real lines, shown by the cement foundations, running 
in and out below them. Until this has been done and until the other large buildings in the 
temenos have been cleared, no one has a right to talk about it. 

Pl. xvu, fig. 4, gives a good idea of the state of the sanctuary of the Small Temple after 
excavation. In the foreground is a mud ramp. Immediately beyond that the foundations of 
the west wall cross the photograph. Impressed in them can be seen the marks of the bottom 
course of stones and the holes made by the picks in levering them up. Beyond that again are 
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the foundations of an altar on the main axis, lying in the middle of an open court; further east 
is a second court with a colonnade all round, and at the extreme east end is a row of three small 
rooms which may be the inner sanctuary. The cement bedding is at three levels; the highest was 
the foundation of the floor slabs, where the pressure was not great; the middle layer was sunk 
somewhat below the level of the ground to support the walls; the lowest received the concen- 
trated pressure of the great columns, or of the square piers behind them. Many fragments of 
these columns were found buried in the rubble; some ean be seen in the photograph. It appears 
probable that most of them were engaged. They are of an entirely different set of orders from 
anything we know. What sort of capitals crowned them it is difficult to say, for the only pieces 
of cut stone which would do duty were in appearance more like anta caps than capitals of 
columns. 

Several hundred fragments of inscriptions and sculpture were found in the sanctuary. They 
had all been wantonly smashed. The finest pieces of sculpture were in very hard white lime- 
stone from Kaw, beautifully finished (Pl. xviii, figs. 2-4). There are fragments of arms and 
headdresses, thighs and feet, but no single face except a tiny chip (Pl. xiv, fig. 3 centre). 
On the sculpture and in the inscriptions it is noteworthy that the Aten name is everywhere in 
its early form. The only head from the whole temple was that in sandstone of one of the 
princesses (Pl. xix, fig. 1). It originally formed part of a dyad, but her sister has disappeared. 
The inscription at the back begins “ Royal Daughter” and then breaks off—so even now we do 
not know the name of a single one of the princesses whose heads we have. 

From the south-west corner outside the temenos wall came the small figure in painted 
limestone (Pl. xiv, fig. 2). It very much resembles that found by Newton in Q. 44.1. 
Unfortunately it is uninscribed. Outside the side gate south from the second court lay another 
mass of débris which contained more fragments of inscriptions and sculpture. They had evi- 
dently been dumped there at the time of the destruction. In the same area were two rubbish 
pits filled with painters’ refuse, lumps of colour and broken pots used as palettes, etc. 

Further south lay the temple property; to the east the sacred lake with a terrace at one 
side; in the middle a building which seems to have been the dormitory and robing rooms of the 
priests (P. 43. 2: Pl. xiii, fig. 2); to the west a large building, apparently the temple workshops 
and magazines (P. 43. 1). Here were ovens and glazing kilns all opening off a central gangway. 
In this house were found two fragments of a dark blue faience statuette representing a bearded 
foreigner. The country from which he came was inscribed on his kilt (Pl. xviii, fig. 1) but 
except for the final signs it has been broken off. The bricks of P. 43. 1 and 2 were alike inscribed 
with the mark of the temple [7. 

To the north of the temple lay Petrie’s House 13, which is also stated to have had bricks 
inscribed with this sign. Since part of the house had been left unexcavated it was decided to 
complete it. But the inaccuracies of the plan as a whole made it necessary to re-excavate 
nearly half. It was from this house that the fresco of the princesses now at the Ashmolean 
came, and during the course of excavation a great deal more of the same scene, admittedly 
mostly in small fragments, was recovered. Besides this, a large piece of dado from the main 
room, still ix situ, was successfully removed by Miss Chubb, though it was almost immediately 
broken in two by careless handling on my own part. 

The house itself does not conform to the normal type at all, and, having regard to its private 
entrance to the temple as well as to the bridge which connects it with Petrie’s Palace, and to 
the presence on its walls of an intimate scene in the life of the royal family. I think we are 
justified in regarding it as the private residence of the king, particularly since the great palace 
has no domestic quarter. If this is so we have discovered two very interesting points of personal 
contact with the king. The first is the row of six bedrooms opening all off one corridor, which 
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may well be the night nurseries of the six little princesses. The second is a painting outfit 
consisting of two brushes, three fishbones, whose coloured tips showed they had been used for 
drawing, and a number of lumps of paint. May they not be Akhenaten’s own? 

The garden of the house extended some way north and was in three terraces. From the 
second terrace ran the bridge across the road to the great official Palace. The road passes below 
it through three gates, the central one being paved in brick, the two side ones in stone. A feature 
of the construction is the presence of huge balks of timber in the brickwork often as much as 
30cm. square by three or more metres long (Pl. xii, tig. 1), This is much greater than is 
necessary for the prevention of the ordinary shrinkage of drying mud brick. Above the gates 
—in the bridge proper in fact—were stretches of wall paintings of which fantastic fragments, 
green leaves on black, impossibly brilliant flowers on olive green, were found. Since the excava- 
tion of the westernmost of the three gates has not yet been completed we still hope for more. 
This bridge must surely have been a ‘Window of Appearances.” It spans the main road of 
the city and is intimately connected with the royal buildings. When we excavate the end which 
is in the Palace we may get more evidence as to its exact nature. 

Kast of the King’s House lies the great series of magazines, some of which were excavated 
by Petrie under the name of No. 17. They are built over an earlier building, whose massive 
foundations run below the later walls and whose pavements can be made out here and there. 
In the north court of the magazines there seems to have been a small shrine running along the 
east side. At the north end of this court were made in one day the three most impressive finds 
of the season. A wooden ushabti box inscribed with an official's name, which when opened 
proved to contain a pair of ivory castanets in the shape of hands (PI. xix, fig. 4), a sculptor’s 
trial piece in sandstone bearing the exquisitely worked head of a king—perhaps Smenkhkeré¢ 
—certainly not Akhenaten (PI. xix, fig. 2), and—just as the whistle was going in the evening 
—a magnificent alabaster jar (Pl. xix, fig. 3) inscribed with the names of Queen Hatshepsut 
(the name of Amiin is carefully erased) and with the amount, 243 hin, which it would hold. 
This perfect vase must have been an heirloom brought from Thebes when the city was first 
founded. 

In the garden to the north of the Royal House we found two more sculptor’s trial pieces; 
one of them (PI. xiv, fiz. 6) shows the beginning of a portrait of a princess. It is the work of 
a novice, for one can see how the eye has originally been put in too high and corrected later. 
But the mouth is a wonderful example of ‘Amamah sweetness. The second trial piece (Pl. xiv, 
fig. 1) is a really rude caricature of the king. It is roughly, but villainously well drawn, and 
shows him blear-eyed and unshaven, with a bristly chin. The only parallel to this that I know 
is the portrait of Ramesses III in his own tomb. The other side of the stone was also sculptured 
and showed part of a man’s face. In this case the portrait was finished and coloured, and again 
there are traces of whiskers, though it is not the king. Several more trial pieces were found in 
the road to the north. Some of them have faces of princesses, one has the face of the king in 
the grotesque early ‘Amarnah style, and one is engraved on both sides with a number of 
hieroglyphs very carefully cut for practice. The presence of all these may well indicate that we 
are nearing another sculptor’s house with who knows what treasures. 

This part of the city was the centre of life. Until it has been completely cleared we have very 
little right to talk about ‘Amarnah. The two hundred yards or so between the northern limit 
of this year’s work and the Great Temple bristle with opportunities. Just to the east lies the 
house where the ‘Amarnah letters were found, and beyond that are more official buildings. 
The mere re-excavation of the official Palace should provide a lot of material. Only the fringe 
in fact of the centre of the city hag as yet been touched. Meanwhile the steady clearing of a 
number of private houses each year should proceed. We cannot help forming theories as we 
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go along, but until the whole of the city has been worked over we cannot take any of them as 
proved. And the period is so fascinating that we cannot afford to miss anything. 

This year again our gratitude is mainly due to Mrs. Hubbard for her continued support. 
But also we wish to thank most warmly all those givers of shillings at the exhibition. If 
£29. 10s. Od. does not actually represent five hundred and ninety people whose interest in 
‘Amarnah has been aroused, it represents a very large number, and if we cannot interest people 
in our work the sooner we stop the better. 


STUDIES IN THE EGYPTIAN MEDICAL TEXTS 


By WARREN R. DAWSON 


41. The words —\ AS and ste 


In the Egyptian medical texts, but so far as Iam aware, not elsewhere, there occurs from time 
to time a rare word with an ovoid determinative, 7 KO , *mm, which is a part of some 
animal, for it is never used In connexion with the human body. The passages in which the word 
occurs are as follows: 


1. Of the no-fish: Ebers, 30. 1 (128)1. 4, Of the trp-duck: Hbers, 32. 3 (146). 
2. Of the x¢r-fish: Hearst, 13. 10 (203). 5. Of the pggt: Hearst, 13. 6 (198). 
3. Of the Cpnnt: Ebers, 63. 20 (427). 


The word ‘mm has been variously interpreted as a viscus, as brain, and as roe or eggs. 
The last-named sense is doubtfully attributed to the word by Reisner? and by the editors of 
the Wb. d. aey. Spr. (1, 186). Wreszinski? and Chassinat* adopt the meaning “brain,” on the 
ground that the first of the above-named passages speaks of the “cmm of the n¢r-fish, which is 
found within its head.” This phrase at once disposes of the possibility of the meaning “roe” 
or “eggs,” 

I cannot think, however, that Gum can mean brain. The word for “brain.” 7s or 3s, is 
already well known, and is used both of human beings and of animals®. The fact that the 
writer of the Ebers passage takes the trouble to explain that the ¢mm of the fish is found inside 
its head to my mind indicates that some organ or structure other than the brain‘is intended. 
Had “brain” been meant, the explanatory phrase is quite unnecessary in speaking of so obvious 
an organ. It is as needless to explain that the brain is found within the head as it would be to 
say that the heart is in the thorax or the intestines are within the abdomen. The fact that in 
the case of the fish the nm is stated to be inside the head rather implies that it is usually 
found elsewhere in other animals. We have therefore to find something other than the brain 
that is contained in the head of a fish to which the word ¢mm can refer. The alternative, it seems 
to me, is clear, and the structure referred to can be no other than the otolith, a caleareous shell- 
like concretion in the internal ear. Otoliths occur in various stages of development in many 
vertebrate animals, and they are especially conspicuous in numerous species of teleost fishes, 
where they form hard shell-like bodies of appreciable size, generally two in each ear. The 
n¢r-fish is the species known to science as Clarias anguillaris, and the size of its otolith would 
range from about 5 mm. to 10 mm. in a specimen of average size, and up to about 12 mm. or 
15mm. in a very large individual. Assuming, therefore, that I am right in suggesting 
Cum = otolith in the case of the fish, it remains to discover how this interpretation fits in 
with the other animals mentioned. 


2? 


1 The numbers in brackets refer to the sections of Wreszinski’s edition. 

2 Hearst Medical Papyrus, Vocabulary, 18. 

3 Der Londoner Medizinische Papyrus, 118. 

+ Un papyrus médical copte, 214. 

5 Examples: Urkunden, tv, 84; Ebers, 80. 20; 97. 8; Edwin Smith, 2. 18 and often. 
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The word “> “=, Cpnnt, with determinative either | or w, has had many translations 
proposed for it. It has been variously interpreted as a kind of snake, as a worm, as a lizard, 
as a mole, etc. Chassinat believes that the word denotes two different animals: a reptile when 
written with the snake-determinative, and a mammal, the otter, when determined with the 
hide, the usual determinative of animals, and especially of quadrupeds!. In my opinion, the 
interchange of general and specific determinatives, especially in hieratic texts, is far too pro- 
miscuous a ground upon which to found the proposal that two animals so widely different as 
a snake (or worm) and an otter can be signified by the same word, differing merely in its 
determinative. The pnt is nearly always determined by the snake-sign?; the hide-determina- 
tive, so far as Iam aware, occurs but twice?. It appears to me quite clear that some creeping 
animal is meant, and an animal so small that seven of them, together with seven flies and seven 
earthworms, are used in a single prescription’. Now the only small creeping animal that 
secretes calcareous matter at all resembling the otoliths of fishes is the slug. In most species 
of slugs the shell is small and rudimentary, often internal and partly concealed by the mantle, 
and in at least one genus (Arion, which includes the common black slug of Europe, A. ater) 
the rudimentary or vestigial shell is represented by numerous irregular calcareous granules. 
I submit therefore that “slug” is the probable meaning of ‘pnnt and that Cnun is its shell. 

In the case of the duck, the identification of (nm with a shell-like or calcareous concretion 
is at first sight more difficult, but when it is remembered that the gizzards of many birds (and 
especially those of pigeons, fowls and ducks) when opened are found to contain small pebbles, 
fragments of shells and other similar objects, in such cases, therefore, it is quite possible that 
the word Cmm can mean a small pebble, shell or granule taken from the stomach of a duck. 

The remaining animal, the pggt, occurs, so far as I am aware, but once only, in circumstances 
that do not help us to define it. In this case — }\ §¢ > OUe\Za\.- 7! and oil are used as a 
medicament for sore toes>. As the prescription is an alternative to the one that precedes it, 
which consists of a slug ("> w.) cut up and brayed with salt®, it is probable that the pyyt 
is an animal similar in nature to the Cpnnt and may be another kind of slug or snail. 

It may be added that the existence of otoliths in fishes was known to the Greeks’, and in 
medieval times they were worn as charms against colic and other ailments, or ground up 
and used in medicines. 


2. The iN be bird 


In one of the glosses to the twenty-second case in the Edwin Smith surgical treatise the 
meaning of the expression “the end of the ramus” is explained (recto, 8. 14-15). “The ramus 
(3mct), the end of it is in his temple just as the claw of an 3am¢e-bird (3) grasps an object8.” 
Professor Breasted has pointed out that the “claw of the 3ume-bird” is written as a single 
word, with a special determinative, A), and adds ‘this is obviously the claw of some 
two-toed bird, inserted here more or less as a drawing or sketch of the bird's claw” (p. 294). 
Professor Breasted, in speaking of some two-toed bird, suggests that we have a choice of several 
species, but actually the only two-toed bird is the ostrich, in which the two digits are not 
opposable but parallel, and have no ability to grasp. The special determinative in the text 


1K. Chassinat, op. cit., 215. 

2 Ebers, T4. 14 (576); 88. 15 (733); Hearst. 10. 4 (144); 10. 18 (157); 11. 3 (159): 13. 5 (197); Cairo Hymn 
to Amin, 6. 5. 

3 Ebers, 63. 20 (427); 88. 5 (727). 4 Ehers, 74. 14 (576). 

5 Hearst, 13. 6 (198). P § Hearst, 13. 5 (197). 

? Aristotle, Hist. Anim., vut, 19; Aelian, De Nat. Anim., 1x, 7; Pliny, Hest. Nat., 1x. 24. 

8 J. H. Breasted, The Edwin Smith Surgical Papyrus, 1, 293. 
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rather seems intended merely to denote the grasp of the foot of any perching bird in which the 
hallux is opposed to the other toes. The bifid sign must accordingly be taken as a rough sketch 
of a bird's foot, one member of it denoting the hallux and the other the grouped anterior digits 
to which the hallux is opposed. The digits. however. are wrongly represented as pointing 
outwards instead of inwards. There is nothing particularly distinctive in the grip of any one 
particular species of such bird, and any kind would equally well satisfy the simile. It is evident 
that the 3¢-bird is selected merely because its name puns on the word 3m, “ramus.” 

“To this two-toed bird's claw”, adds Professor Breasted, “the ramus is appropriately 
compared. for its familiar forked head, terminating in the condyle and the coronoid process, 
readily suggests such a forked or two-toed claw.” Actually, however, the simile chosen by the 
Egvptian writer is neither an appropriate nor a happy one. In a bird’s foot the claws are 
conspicuous and they play an essential part in the function of grasping, whereas the two pro- 
minences at the head of the rami mandibulae—the coronoid process and the capitulum man- 
dibulae (condyle)—are both blunt-ended: the former is flat with a semicircular contour above, 
and the latter is semi-spheroid and is supported by a well-defined neck, the collian mandibulae. 
Moreover, with the skull in its normal vertical position, as it would be in a living man, these 
two prominences point upwards. whereas the claws of a bird when grasping, point downwards. 
Nor could the simile he suggested by the glenoid fossa into which the condyle articulates, as 
it is a small depression, the form of which does not in the least suggest the grip of a bird. 


3. The Lettuce as an Aphrodisiac 


In the important and interesting Chester-Beatty Papyrus, No. 1, recently published in an 
admirable edition hy Dr. Alan Gardiner, there is a strange episode in which the aphrodisiac 
properties of the lettuce-plant are referred to (11. 10-12). The association of the lettuce with 
the phallic god Min has been pointed out by Dr. L. Keimer!, and it is quite evident that the 
herb was eaten by Min to enhance his sexual powers. The new passage shows equally clearly 
that Seth consumed it for the same purpose, and that its potency was increased by the special 
treatment to which Isis subjected the plant. Clearly the Egyptians regarded the lettuce as an 
aphrodisiac, and it is curious to note that other ancient medical writers. instead of, as so often, 
borrowing Egyptian ideas on the properties of plants, ascribed to the lettuce the opposite 
function, /.e., that of an antiaphrodisiac. 

Dioscorides (De Materia Medica, 11, 165) says that the lettuce (@p/5a€) taken as a drug 
suppresses erotic dreams and restrains sexual impulses, and Pliny (Nat. Hist., xx, 26) repeats 
“peculiares earum...somnum faciendi, Veneremque inhibendi.” The same properties are 
noted by Oribasius (Euporista. s.v. 9piSa€), and Hippocrates (De Dieta, 11, 25) describes the 
lettuce as being of a very cold nature and productive of bodily debility—the reverse of an 
aphrodisiac. The ancient writers were followed by the herbalists of later ages. John Gerard 
(Herball, ed. 1636, 308) savs: “The iuice of Lettuce cooleth and quencheth the naturall seed if 
it be too much used, but piodueeth sleep,” and according to John Parkinson (Theatrum 
Botanicum, 1640. 813) “it abateth bodily lust, and therefore both it and Rue are commended 
for Monkes, Nunnes and the like Sort of People to cate, and use to keep them the chaster: it 
represseth also venerous dreames.” 


1 4.Z., tix, 140. 
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4. The word I Lies 


The word | |'\\, wdcyt, has generally been considered to be the fruit of some tree or herb, 
0 this is only an assumption, for the word is determined always by the sign 6, never by & 
or 

The verb wd¢ means “‘to divide,” “cleave” or “sever,’and in attempting to identify the 
drug, I — for an object that is cloven, severed or divided and which has “something 
inside” (£77 ++ 4s, Ebers, 55. 2). The possibility of a bivalve mollusc at once occurred to my 
mind, a m6 uses, both univalve and bivalve, and from land, sea, or fresh water, were much 
used by the ancients in medicine and magic. The hypothesis of wdtyt being a bivalve shell was 
enhanced by the peculiar determinative of the word in Hearst, 1. 17, which, it seems to me, may 
well be the hieratic form of \. As the animal within the shell is used in medicine, it is unlikely 
that a marine species is intended, as molluscous animals could only be used when fresh. A river 
mollusc therefore seems more probable than a marine one, and it is accordingly very likely 
that a fresh-water mussel is meant. Various species of pearl-bearing fresh-water mussels, of 
the genera Aetheria and Unio, are common in the Nile, and specimens of the shells, either entire 
or made into amulcts, have been recovered from many ancient sites in Egypt?. These molluscs 
were therefore quite familiar to the Egyptians. 

The medicinal uses of wdcyt mentioned in the papyri are as follows: 


@) th 2 Mis 


External, To make hair grow after alopecia, Ebers, 66. 14 (467). 
For a burn, £. 68. 20 (496). 
For sore fingers and toes, E. 78. 6 (616); Hearst, 12. 1 (173). 
For the eyes, EZ. 56. 19 (343). 
Diuretic, applied as suppository in the reetum, EL. 9. 3 (26). 
Internal. To promote appetite, 2. 51. 12 (292). 
For ‘eating blood” (? anaemia), #. 87, 21 (723). 
To banish magic, &. 34. 3 (165) = H. 3. 6 (36). 
To banish a dead man, ZL. 35. 13 (182) = 7. 1. 17 (16). 
Influence of a god, goddess, etc., #. 45. 2 (225) = H. 7. 1 (88). 


(b) Ser aS 
Ae clalay 
Bosh ody * 19 


Internal, For a disease called ©} 2*4\?, BE. 55, 2 (326). 


(c) 1\\o0 simply 
External. For pain in nerve or muscle, H. 8. 17 (120). 

Molluscous animals, with or without their shells, and brayed, calcined, boiled or otherwise 
treated, are common in ancient and medieval medical works. They are used for affections of 
the eyes, for skin diseases, eruptive diseases and affections of the scalp. They are employed for 
the teeth, for inflammations, for pains in the nerves and muscles, stomach and bowels. They 


1W. M. F. Petrie, Siz Temples at Thebes, 31; T. E. Peet and W. S. L. Loat, Cemeteries of Abydos, mW, 
30, and PI. xii; ete. 


2 All the prescriptions for this complaint in Ebers, ten in number, are internal and contain elements that 


are known for their properties of purgative or vermifuge. Perhaps. therefore. some kind of intestinal parasite 
is meant. 


Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvi. 20 
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are described as excellent for the stomach, to promote appetite, for affections of the bladder, 
as purgative and vermifuge, and as antidotes for poison}. 

These uses all harmonize with the purposes for which wdcyt is employed in the medical 
papyri. The prescriptions to banish magic and the influence of gods, goddesses, the dead, etc. 
(~~, is, =), are mostly purgatives, emetics and antidotes, as these affections were envisaged as 
some evil emanation or poison within the patient’s body that had to be voided through one of 
the natural openings of the body. They were therefore usually treated as disorders of the stomach 
and bowels. Taking all the facts of the case into account, I therefore propose the provisional 
equation: 

A44Q = Fresh-water mussel. 
Probably no distinction was made by the Egyptians between the various species known to 
them, and we can get no nearer to actual identification than to suggest that the word wdcyt 
stands for one or more species of the genera Unio and Aetheria. 


1 See. inter alia, Dioscorides, De Mat. Med., u, 11; Pliny, Hist. Nut.. xxx, 15, 43; xxxu, 21; Ibn al- 
Beithar, Buok of Sunples, s.vv. Cg jdm, om: wire, prwlod! Gro, etc. 
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TWO RELIEFS IN THE LOUVRE REPRESENTING 
THE GIZAH SPHINX 


By ALEXANDRE PIANKOFF 


Representations of the god Harmachis in the form of a sphinx are not common. The Louvre, 
however, possesses two typical examples. These are the stelae B 18 and B 19, almost identical, 
which formed the side walls of a small structure built between the fore-paws of the Gizah 
Sphinx. They were discovered in 1816, during Caviglia’s excavations, a report on which, drawn 
up by Salt, is to be found in Colonel H. Vyse’s Operations carried on at the Pyramids of Ghizeh 
in 1837, vol. 11, appendix (London, 1842). The plate opposite p. 110 of this work represents 
B 18 in situ, attached to the left wall of a little chapel built between the Sphinx’s paws at right 
angles to the so-called Dream Stela. A detailed drawing of it, with a description by Birch, 
occupies the plate facing p. 117. Stela B19, which stood opposite to B 18, is said by Salt to 
have fallen and to have been sent to the British Museum. How they both reached the Louvre 
is not known. De Rougé describes them}, and notes that they once stood in front of the Gizah 
Sphinx beside the stela of Tuthmosis IV. 

They are of white limestone, very friable and damaged by salt, which has loosened and 
flaked off the surface of the relief in the upper right-hand part of B19, leaving only vague 
outlines of the scene; the left half of B 18 has suffered in the same way. Both are painted red 
to resemble granite and so to harmonize with the Dream Stela. B 18 measures 1-05 m. in height 
by 1-00 m. in width, and B 19 1-07 m. by 1:50 m. B 19 is figured here. 

Tn both scenes Ramesses II is adoring a sphinx on a pedestal. In B 18 the sphinx faces 
left, in B19 right. In both the king looks towards the sphinx. In B 18 he presents the censer 
with his right hand and holds in his left a vase with handle and curved spout. In B 19. however, 
he holds the censer in his loosely hanging left hand while his empty right hand is raised in 
adoration. An altar, identical in the two reliefs, stands before the king; in B 18 it is surmounted 
by three lotus flowers with long stalks, in B 19 by one only. 

The king wears the nemes headdress and the royal beard. His Horus-name (preserved in 
B 18), carried by a ka-sign with arms holding the one the feather and the other the sceptre. is 
written behind him. Above the king is the solar disk flanked by two uraei, each with an 
ankh-sign at its neck; that on the left wears the red crown, that on the right the white. Thus 
in B 18, where the inscription speaks of the red crown, this is borne by the uraeus which faces 
the sphinx; while in B 19, in which the king is said to ‘assume the white crown,” it is this crown 
which is borne by the uraeus which faces the sphinx. It is curious that the two crowns do not 
correspond in position to the north and south respectively, for B 18 with its red crown was 
actually found in position on the south side of the chapel, while B 19 comes from the north. 

The upper part of both stelae is given up to the inscriptions, written in vertical columns. 
In B 19 we read over the sphinx ** Harmachis”; may he give all life, all stability and prosperity, 
all health and all joy, like Ré¢ every day.” In front of the king is “The Good God, who seizes 
the white crown, Lord of the Two Lands, Usimaré¢..., Lord of Crowns Ra..., endowed 


1 Notice des monuments exposes dans la Galerie Cantiquités ég. au Musée du Louvre, 8e éd., 60-61. 
2 Restoring Hr m jht. 
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with life.”” Under the solar disk stood the usual Bhdti, “He of Edfu,” which is preserved in 
B18. Behind the king stands “ May he give life, stability and prosperity,” also complete in 
B18. Below, between the king and the altar, stands * An offering which the king gives.” The 
king raises his hand, and by this gesture consecrates the offerings presented to the god!. 

The inscriptions of B 18 are similar except that the king's title The Good God” is here 
followed by > \. cf,” ‘Who is united to the red crown,” while the inscription between the king 
and the altar reads ~~} ° eke “Censing and making libation.” This act accompanies 
all presentations of offerings and is very frequently represented?, 


























In B 18 the Horus name 74 3%, “Strong Bull, beloved of Maat,” is well preserved. It is 
to be noted that in Vyse’s copy this stela shows both to right and left a vertical column of 
inscription giving the names 92 (N= A Be PID Wl. , Two Mistresses Protector 
of Kgypt and Subduer of the Foreign Lands, Golden Horus ....... ” These two columns 
must have been sawn off after the removal of the monument. 

The lower part of both stelae is covered with Greek graffiti made almost illegible by salt. 
At the very bottom of B 18, however, one can still distinctly read EY®POCYNOC. 

These two stelae have a special interest in view of their provenance. Do they give us an 
Egyptian representation of the Great Sphinx? 


1 Cf., for the same gesture, J. Capart, Abydos, le temple de Seti ler, Pl. xliv; Mariette, Abydos, 1, Pl. 44; 
L., D., 11, Bl. 48. 148; Moret, Rituel du Culle Divin en Eyyple, pp. iii and 120. 

2 The king is making the same gesture as in the Dream Stela. Cf. L., D.. 11, Bl. 147, 212; Capart, op. cit., 
Pls, xxxix (libation and fumigation), xxxii, xix; Uayet, Le fem ple de Louxor, ler fase. (Miss. arch. frang. au 
Caire, tome xv), Pl. xlix. 
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The sphinx shown in them, in which de Rougé thought he recognized the features of 
Ramesses IT, is a human-headed lion, wearing the Aleft-headdress, the uraeus on its forehead, 
a short plait of hair falling on to the back, and the divine beard on the chin. It is called 
Harmachis, é.e., Horus on the Horizon. The base on which it rests is a pedestal with vertical 
edges. In the centre is a door, The form and decoration of this pedestal recall the srekh in 
which the Horus-name of the Pharaoh is commonly written. There are five more representa- 
tions of the same kind, all of which have been regarded by those who have described and pub- 
lished them ag figures of the Great Sphinx. They are, in chronological order: 

Stela 12974 of the Louvre, once in the collection of the Comte de Saint-Ferriol, and pub- 
lished and described by Moret?. It seems to belong to the Eighteenth Dynasty, probably to 
the reign of Tuthmosis LV, and shows the god Harmachis in the form of a sphiny. 

Two stelae published by Hélscher. One bears the cartouche of Amenophis IL] above the 
sphinx. On the other, dated by Hilscher to the reign of Tuthmosis IV, the sphinx is called 
Hyr-m-3ht, “ Horus in the Horizon.” 

The Dream Stela (attributed to Tuthmosis LV) and the so-called Stela of Cheops’ Daughter, 
where the sphinx is called “The Sphinx (4c) of [armachis.” 

While in all these cases the sphinx is shown as a human-leaded lion there are important 
variations of detail. In one of Holscher’s stelae the headdress is surmounted by the solar disk 
and two uraei, in the other by a headdress resembling the alef-crown. 

The beard varies. In Louvre B 18 the forward curving divine beard is quite clear. It is 
plaited like the fragment of that of the Great Sphinx which dates from the New Empire (sent 
by Caviglia to the British Museum) and the similar fragment recently discovered by Baraize. 
This detail is not quite clear in Louvre Stela 12974, where Moret sees the square-cut royal 
beard, though the damaged condition of the stela leaves this doubtful. Holscher’s stela with 
the cartouche of Amenophis IIL has the royal beard, while the other has the curved beard?. 
The sphinxes of the Dream Stela have divine beards; the stela of the Daughter of Cheops is 
damaged at this point. 

The pedestal, too, shows variations. It may be in the form of a rectangular naos as in 
Louvre B 18 and 19, or of a mastaba with sloping sides as in Hélscher’s stelae. The flat block 
on which the sphinx rests is usually very simple. In Louvre EK. 12974, however, it has the 
Egyptian cavetto moulding, and, what is more important, the whole pedestal is set on a base 
with a sloping front cut into six steps. Moret has pointed out the interest of this variation in 
the article cited above. It seems that the centre of the naos was generally occupied by a door. 
This is quite clear in the Louvre reliefs and the Dream Stela, but absent in the Stela of Cheops’ 
Daughter; Hélscher’s stelae are too damaged to allow its presence or absence to be determined. 

These variants in the form of the beard and the pedestal? might he attributed to the faet 
that successive restorations had modified the appearance of the Great Sphinx and given 
differing models to the artists who copied it on the stelae*, But it is not necessary to suppose 


1 Moret, Mon. éy. de la cullection du Comte de Saint-Ferrivl, round-topped stela of Merhet; 2c. ¢y. (1919), 
PI. iv. 

2 Vyse, op. cit., I, plate opposite p. 109; Holscher, Grabdenkmal des Konigs Chephren, 7-8: Britesh 
Museum Guide to the Kgyptian Galleries (sculpture) (1909), 7. 

3 It would seem that the excavations begun by Baraize round the Gizah Sphinx now suggest that the 
buildings of Old Kingdom date decorated with niche-and-buttress work and the door which lie in front of 
the Sphinx may have given the impression that it was xct upon a pedestal of the sreth-tvpe provided with 
a door. At present the mound of sand which has not been removed prevents one from getting this view of 
the whole, which has been rendered. in accordance with the rules of Egyptian perspective, by a representation 
of the facade surmounted by the Sphinx seen in side view. 


4 On the subject of the Great Sphinx’s beard see Borchardt, in Sitzunysher, der preuss, Akad. (Berlin, 
1897), 753. 
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this. Itmust not be forgottenthat Egyptian draughtsmen did not copy faithfully the appearance 
of the monuments which they reproduced. They interpreted them at their will, adding sym- 
bolieal details, or omitting such characteristics as seemed to them of minor importance. Thus 
Davies, who has studied all the representations of the palace of Amenophis IV in the tombs 
of Tell el-‘Amarnah, came to the conclusion that an Egyptian artist never felt himself under 
any obligation to reproduce a monument as it actually was. He narrowed or broadened it 
according to the space available for it in the main scene!. In fact, if we compare an Egyptian 
building with an ancient representation of it we find that the number of columns or statues 
never corresponds to the actual number, but merely serves to indicate that in such a position 
there were columns or statues; thus in a representation of the Karnak temple two columns on 
each side of the pylon are used to represent a whole hall?. 

The headdresses of the sphinxes shown on Hdlscher’s stelae might be symbolic expressions 
of the phrase O 7 ¥/~* | found on the Dream Stela, and translated by Erman “ The Shadow 
of Rec which hovers over the Sphinx.” 

We may therefore conclude that the reliefs B 18 and 19 represent, like the Dream Stela, 
which has a similar figure which Erman clearly interprets in this sense, the Great Sphinx of 
Gizah beside which they were found. The differences between these, the Great Sphinx itself, 
and other representations of it, are to be explained as variants arising almost of necessity out 
of the method of interpretation which the Egyptians adopted in reproducing their monuments}. 

To judge by the names which accompany the figures of the sphinx on the stelae one might 
suppose that it was regarded sometimes as the god Horakhti and at others as the king in the 
form of this god, according to period. To this view subscribes Hélscher, who sees in one of his 
stelae a figure of the Great Sphinx of Gizah conceived as a representation of Amenophis II. 
De Rougé seems to have had the same idea when he described Louvre B 18 and 19 as effigies 
of Ramesses IH. This is no unusual phenomenon, for other divine statues have borrowed human 
features. The statue of Amiin in the Louvre with the mask of Tutcankhamiin is by no means 
unique, and it is not unlikely that after a restoration or clearance the Gizah Sphinx should 
sometimes have been regarded as an image of the reigning king, especially in the Eighteenth 
and Nineteenth Dynasties, while in later days, such as those of the Dream Stela and the Stela 
of Cheops’ Daughter, the Sphinx was regarded as a very old monument which personified the 
god Harmachis himself. 


1 Davies, El Amarna, vi, 36. 

* Borchardt, Zur Baugeschichte des Amontempels von Karnak, Fig. 17, p. 27. 

* Erman, in Sitzungsher. d. preuss. Akad. (Berlin, 1904), 428, 1063. 

For similar interpretations see G. Bénédite, Signa Verba in Recueil Champollion (Paris, 1922), 38. 
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LETOPOLIS 
By G. A. WAINWRIGHT 


A series of studies has proved Amin and Min to be closely connected with meteorites and 
thunderbolts, which are the same thing. These gods were two of the partners in the 43-mut-f 
object of Thebes, and Horus was the third. While Amiin possessed an omphalos at his sub- 
sidiary shrines at Napata and Siwah, Horus also possessed one at Hicrakonpolis!, which was 
one of his most important sanctuaries. As an omphalos was a substitute for a meteorite or 
thunderbolt, Horus was clearly of the same nature as his partners Amin and Min. 

The owner of the omphalos at Hierakonpolis was a mummified falcon <2. 2, as was the 
local god of Letopolis?, who became Horus‘. It is, therefore, scarcely surprising that the name 
of Letopolis “g was written with the sign <torm>, which is the symbol of one of the k3-mut-f 
gods, Min. It formed both the ideogram for his name =; and the standard of the Panopolite 


a] 


nome, Akhmim, ee of which he was the patron deity®. But besides being devoted to the same 


sacred object <jor> , the Panopolite nome and Letopolis also claimed the same sacred animal, 
the shrewmouse. It is exhibited on the Roman coinage of these two nomes®, and on these two 
alone. Shrewmice were buried in great quantities at Akhmim (Panopolis) in the south? and 
at Letopolis in the north®. A fine bronze figure of one bears an inscription asking benefits for 
the dedicator from “Horus, Lord of Letopolis®.” Thus the worship of Letopolis was closely 
related to that of Akhmim, at which place there was much to suggest the thunderbolt. The 
present article brings much evidence to show that there was a thunderbolt worship at Letopolis 
also. Hence this fact supports the deductions already drawn for Min and Panopolis, while 
the latter may be used as the background for the study of Letopolis. 

The evidence for the history of the shape of the Letopolite symbol is not nearly so complete 
as for that of the object of Min and Akhmim. But what there is makes it clear that the two 
followed much the same course of development. The connexion between Letopolis and its 
symbol, unlike that between Min and Akhmim, cannot be traced in either predynastic or 
proto-dynastic times. It is, however, a moot point whether some of the predynastic standards 


1 Ann. Serv., xxvi, 175-89; Journal, xvi, 35-8; xvu, 151, 152, 185-95. 

2 Journal, xvu, 190, Fig. 6. 

3 Sethe, Urk. des aeg. Altertums, 1, 6, I. 17 ff.; id., Pyr., §§ 1670, 1723, 2086, and often. 

* Pyr., § 810, and often in later times. 5 Journal, xvi, 185. 

® Feuardent, Vumismatique: Egypte ancienne, 11, 300, 301, nos. 3512, 3513 (Panopolis); 327. 328, nos. 
3581-3 (Letopolis). It is here called an ichneumon, which it is perhaps not unlike in shape, though very 
different in size. 

7 Lortet and Gaillard, La faune momifiée de Vancienne Eqypte, u, 79-83, and Fig. 58. The other sites from 
which they have been reported are Thebes and Sakkarah. 

8 Gaillard and Daressy, Cat. gén. du musée du Carre: La faune momifiée, nos. 29786-9. Cf. the statement 
made by Lortet and Gaillard, op. cit., 79, that they are also found at Gizah, which at this time was included 
in the Letopolite nome: Edgar, Ann. Serv., XXIx, 77. 

® Univ. Coll. Collection, London, unpublished. For others see Petrie, Amudets, Pl. xiii, 103. p. 26; 
Pl. xl, 232, a-f, p. 46. 
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“" - : al Se do not in reality belong to Letopolis rather than to Akhmim. It is very 


probable that they do, seeing that the pottery itself on which they are painted is likely to have 
come from the Mediterranean coastland!, and that so many predynastic standards can be 
matched by those of the historic nomes along the western branch of the Nile and in the northern 
part of Middle Keypt?. But the connexion is sufficiently ancient, for it had already been 
established by the Third Dynasty®. At that time the sign was written cot, a form which 
lasted on to the end of the Sixth Dynasty+. But under Pepi I the new simple form —<ct= 
came into use (Pyr., § 1175), which under Pepi II Neferkeré¢ was more favoured than the old 
double sign ($§ 810, 1670, 2078). From this time onwards the simple form was the only one 
used throughout the rest of Egyptian history. Its butt ends were generally straight as here, 
but were sometimes hollowed <lor> ®, 

In the Third Dynasty the sign occurs in the name of the god 9s, Hnty-Hm, whose 
priest was the => <=, Wnr-r3. Hity-Hm, He who is before Letopolis,” was the god of Leto- 
polis, and all fhroagh history the Wn-r3 was the high priest of that city’. His title means 

~The Opener of the Mouth.” and this mystical opening was effected through the blasting 
virtue of a thunderbolt*. The thunderbolt in ancient Egypt, as elsewhere, was a piece of iron, 
a substance first obtained from meteorites. The divine pattern for the earthly openers of the 
mouth was Horus, and others were his Four Children. Each of them used 673; Horus, an in- 
strument of 23 (iron) (Pyr., §§ 13, 14), and his Four Children, “their fingers of bi3 (iron)” 
(§ 1983). No special home is given to this Horus, but his Four Children at any rate definitely 
belonged to Letopolis, for on one occasion their father is called “Horus of Letopolis®.” The 
thunderbolt and its users were, therefore, intimately associated with Letopolis, and the name 
of the city was written with the sign top>. <tt> or <tor>, which elsewhere proves to have 
been the thunderbolt. 

Min’s thunderbolt <tor> was developed from a double arrow ay 10, therefore the Leto- 


polite symbol was probably derived from the same thing. This is helpful in understanding the 
special ensign of the Wn-73, the high priest of Letopolis, for it also was a double arrow SZ , 


crossed instead of being set end to end!. The thought is continued in the deities whom the 


1 Petrie, Aaptos, 8. Cf. also Petrie and Quibell, Vagada aud Bullas, 40. 
2 Liverpool Annals, v, 135, 136. 

3 Sethe. Uri, 1. 6. 17 ff. + Id... Pyr., §§ 2086, ete. 

° Mariette, Mons. divers, Pl. 5,1. 116 (Piankhi); Daressy, Textes et dessins magiques, Pl. i, 1. 4 (Ptolemaic); 
Duemichen, Greoyr. Insehr.. TH, Pl. xxviii; 1v, PL eviii, L., D., rv, Pl. xxxix, a (Roman). 

§ Budge. The Papyrus of Ani, Pl. xisi, B, Il. 2, 4 (Nineteenth Dynasty); Bisson de la Roque, Abou Rousch, 
1922-3, Pl. xxxv, + (Nectanebo [); Duemichen, Geogr. Inschr., u, Pl. xlii, no. xix (Ptolemaic). It is 
impossible to substantiate such a detail as the shape of the ends of the sign from Fig. 25, Drioton, Médamoud, 
1926, 54, 1. 19, dating to Tuthmosis LIT's reign. In Budge, op. cit., Pl. xiii, C, 1. 1, one side is straight while 
the other is hollow. 

* Sethe, (v1.. 1. 6.17 ff; Lange and Schafer, Grab- und Denksteine des mittl. Reichs, 1, 243. no. 20221; 
Drioton. Medamoud (1926). 54, 1. 28; Rec. de trav., IX, 57, 59, xxvi, 146; Lieblein, Dict. de noms hiérogl., 
no. 1164; Bruysch, Diet. géoyr.. 1368, 1377. 

8 Journal, xvul, 6. 7, etc. 

® Pyr..§ 2078. In§ 1485 the Four Children are said to be * Watchers of Upper Egypt.” Has this reference 
to the position of Letopolis at the entrance to Upper Egypt from the Delta? It was near here that Menes 
built his fortress of Memphis which became ~The Balance of the Two Lands.” It is also from this neighbour- 
hood that Cairo dominates hoth Upper and Lower Egypt to-day. Cf. Ann. Serv., xxvu, 89-93. 

10 Journal, xvu1, 185-7. 

" Brugsch, Diet. geogr., U. 1377. All priests of Letopolis had Horus falcons for ensigns, but the high priest, 
as so often, was distinguished by a special one as well. 
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Greeks connected with Letopolis, for they were Leto and Apollo. Apollo was the classical 
Greek equivalent of Horus, the god who finally absorbed the native god of the city. The 
connexion is even more radical than that, for the sacred animal of Letopolis was the shrew- 
mouse (p. 159), and in Greek lands, as is well known, 
Apollo absorbed a primitive mouse-god with the pre- 
Greek name of Smintheus!. In fact, just as the arrow 
and shrewmouse occur together at Letopolis, so do coins 
of Alexandria Troas show Apollo Smintheus holding his 
bow and standing by the mouse®. The Greek goddess 
Leto, who gave her name to the city, was Apollo’s 
mother, and both he and her other child, Artemis, were 
famous archers, and both were omphalos and meteorite 
deities®, The omphalosis representative of the meteorite4, 
and in religion the meteorite and the thunderbolt are 
the same thing®. Both have been widely considered as 
weapons of the storm- or sky-god, as have arrows. All 
over Europe, and also elsewhere, flint arrow-heads are 
still regarded as ‘‘thunderbolts ” to-day®, and the names 
“thunder-arrow,”’ ete. are commonly given to those 
fossils and stone axes which are also supposed to be 
thunderbolts’. In south-eastern Asia Minor at Malatia a 
god holds the lightning trident in one hand and the bow 
in the other’, while coins from Selge in Pisidia exhibit 
both the thunderbolt and the bow®. In Syria Resheph, 
whose name probably means “lightning, flame, heat,” 
is called “Resheph with the arrow!.’” Assyrian seals 
show a god shooting at a monster with an arrow 
whose point is the triple lightning flash", Hence, as the lightning and the meteorite are 
not distinguished, it is interesting to note first that the natives of Nyassaland to-day call a 
shooting star a “many pointed arrow?,” and then that the <taj> of Egypt is many pointed, 








1 Roscher, Lexikon, s.v. Smintheus. He seems to have been native to the west coast of Asia Minor and 
its islands. 

2 Wroth, Cat. Greek Coins of Troas, Aeolis, and Lesbos, Pl. iii, 6, and p. 9. Other issues, while omitting 
the mouse, show the arrow set ready on the bow, Pl. iv, 1, 2. 

2 The omphalos at Apollo's city of Delphi is well known, and at Perga. Pogla, and Andeda Artemis was 
represented by omphaloi. The Stone of Cronus at Delphi must have been a meteorite, and at Ephesus the 
image of Diana “which fell down from Jupiter” must have been one also. 

4 See last note. There is also the case of Amiin’s meteorite of Thebes, which was replaced by an omphalos 
at each of his secondary shrines of Napata and Siwah; Ann. Serv., xxvii, 184. 

5 Journal, XVII, 189. 

6 Blinkenberg. The Thunderweapon in Religion and Folklore. $3 103, 04, 110. 113, 115 b, 02, 127, 128; 
Sir A. J. Evans, Ancient Stone Implements, 1897, 362, 364, 367. Balfour in Folklore, x1, 172, and PI. ii. figs. 
18, 19, and ef. 20. 

7 Blinkenberg, op. cit., §§ 44-6, 81, 94.e, 96 a, 102. 104, 106. 

8 Fig. 1=Garstang, The Hittite Empire, Pl. xxxviii. a = Olmstead, History of Assyria, Fig. 97. 

9G. F. Hill. Cat. Greek Coins: Lycia, Pamphylia. and Pisidia, 261 ff., nos. 45-52, 75, 77, 81, 83. 

1 Panly-Wissowa, Real-Eneyclopdadie, s.v. Rescheph, col. 621. 

M Fig. 2=W. Haves Ward, The Seal Cylinders of Western Asia, Fig. 570. Cf. for instance the lightning 
flashes which a god brandishes against the same monster, Layard, The Monuments of Nineveh. 11. P15 = Ward, 
Fig. 564. 

12 Stannus in Harvard African Studies, w1, 319. 
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like the arrows from which it is derived bail “es : -: Be 1, Finally, a splendid passage of the 


Psalms (xviii, 13, 14) describing the majesty of Yahweh expresses the idea very clearly when 
it says * The Lord also thundered in the heavens, and the Highest gave his voice; hail stones 
and coals of fire. Yea, he sent out his arrows, and scattered them; and he shot out lightnings, 
and discomfited them.”” Therefore, the depicting or mention of arrows religiously is a pre- 
sumption that a thunderbolt or meteorite is being represented. Returning to Egypt, words 
very similar to those of the Psalms are found in a passage describing the overthrow of the evil 
serpent, Wnt’, by Seth the storm-god. A late Nineteenth Dynasty passage says “Nubti 
striketh his arrows (Ssrw) in him, after he hath..... heaven and earth with his thunder®.”’ 
Yet again another text of the same period says * Nubti [kills him] with his arrows (ssriw)’.” 
That Seth was a patron of the archer is suggested by the fact that he helps Tuthmosis III to 
shoot at his sed-heb festival. This widespread conception of the divine weapon as an arrow 
was therefore not foreign to Egypt, and no doubt Piankhi referred to it when he asked the 
conquered Hermopolitan * Did heaven rain with arrows?” In fact the swift-moving dangerous 
star® called sd was definitely thought of as an arrow, for it 1s said of Ramesses III “ He sends 
arrow upon arrow like ssdw (shooting stars?)?"’ Crossed arrows like those of Letopolis were 
elsewhere actually associated with a star, for the two symbols of the high priest of Sebennytus 
were S€ and > 8. Hence there is much to make it probable that the S¢_ of the high priest: 


of Letopolis indicates his connexion with the thunderbolt. If it did, his symbol would corre- 
spond to his title ““Opener of the Mouth,’ and moreover both would accord with the symbol 
of the city itself <rom> and the use there of 573, the thunderbolt material. 

Arrows and thunderbolts were not the only weapons belonging to Letopolis. Yet another 
was the ).77q i =3))) Peg, “The Throwing Sticks of Hnty-Hm, which drive away 


NS 


evil before him and disperse evil behind him” (Pyr., § 908). In another spell, which later on 
mentions the Imperishable Stars and members of 073, Horus himself repels the evil’. The 
Throwing Sticks seem to have been personified into an actual deity, for there was a god called 
“Repeller of Evil” whose activities took place “before Hnty-irty in Letopolis” (Pyr., § 2086). 
The statement that the Throwing Sticks are ready for action both before and behind relates 
them to the predynastic double arrow at Wg and the later thunderbolt <ol>. Not only are 


these objects like the Throwing Sticks in being effective in either direction, but, like the arrow, 
the throwing stick is a projectile weapon. The Pyramid Texts ($1150) actually use the throwing 
stick ) in spelling the word “— Q )\-"mr, nit, “hail.” Hail is a missile from the sky, and at 
times a dangerous one, and the passage just quoted from the Psalms shows it to have been 


1 At least in the case of Min: Journal, xvu, 185, 186; cf. also 193. 

2 Lange. Der mayische Papyrus Harris, 40, ll. 30, 31. There seems no reason for translating Ssrw “Speer,” 
as Lange does, rather than the usual “arrows.” 

3 A.Z., XXXVI, 20. 

41., D., m, Pl. xxxvi, b. What it is that Horus helps him to do is not evident. 

5 Schafer, (rh. des aeg. Altertuims, 11. 19, 1. 52 = Breasted, Ancient Records, wv, § 845. 

§ “Star ‘Speedy of March’ in the $/, traversing the earth in an instant” (4.Z., xto, 23); “Running like 
the stars and the s/w in heaven” (J. B. Greene, Fouilles exécutées a Thebes, Pt. i, 1. 3). Its dangerous nature 
is certified by the desire of the Pharach to seem to his enemies in battle to be like the sd, e.g., Sethe, Urk., 
Iv, 615, 13-15, copied word for word by Seti (Champollion, Not. descr. 11, 96); also Rowe, Univ. of Penn- 
sylvania:-The Museum Journal, 1929, 96, 1. 18, where §$d is the word used. 

7 Duemichen, Historische Inschr., Pls. xxii, xxiii, 1. 30. 

8 Bruysch, Diet. yéogr., u, 1379. 

® Pyr., § 746. It is not stated that this Horus is He of Letopolis. For the bi? and the stars sce § 749. 
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included in the divine armoury. Hence, like the others, the Throwing Stick is a suitable simile 
for the “weapon” of the sky-god. 

The thunderbolt ceremony of the Opening of the Mouth has already been mentioned 
(p. 160) as belonging to Letopolis. The high priest was the Wn-r3, “The Opener of the Mouth,” 
and the Four Children of Horus of Letopolis opened it with “their fingers of b73.’’ There is at 
least one more feature of the ceremony which associates it with the city, and, therefore, the 
city with thunderbolts again. It is that another means of opening the mouth was with “the 
nw3, the mshtyw of bi3” (Pyr., §§ 13, 14). Like the fingers these instruments were also made 
of the thunderbolt material, 73, “iron.” But besides this they were also earthly representa- 
tives of their heavenly original, that being the constellation of the Great Bear in its two forms 


te 


me ie and - 1. It is this that relates them to Letopolis, for the nome was especially 
{ 


% 


devoted to the worship of the Great Bear. The Egyptians ordinarily represented the constella- 
tion as a bull’s foreleg?, and the Letopolite nome used this as its standard. At first it only 


displayed the fleshy part (= 43, 1 but finally the whole leg ¢—=<s °. The 
q vd 
PY t 


association of the nome with the heavenly leg often finds expression. A spell in 
the Pyramid Texts which identifies the deceased's face with the Letopolitan god 
Hnty-irty’, and calls it “imperishable,” identifies his four legs and arms with 
the Four Children of Horus’. The thighs of Hnty-irty are often mentioned in 
these texts’, and later, when religion was still more Osirianized, It was ‘this 
left arm of Osiris which is in Letopolis” that the god guarded*. The Four 
Children of Horus of Letopolis provide other connexions between that city and 
the Great Bear. They represent four of the stars of the constellation’, and being 
four in number it must be the fleshy part for which they stand. This is the part originally 
selected by Letopolis as its standard. The same passage also names a group of seven @3hw, of 
which they are the first four. The seventh and last is Horus-Hnty-irty", who was their father, 
and god of Letopolis. As the Great Bear, Mshiyie, is composed of seven stars the reference is 
clearly to it, and the passage shows once more how intimate was the relationship between 
Letopolis and the constellation. 
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Fig. 3 


1 Journal, xvi, 11. 

2 Fig. 3=Chassinat and Palanque, Assiouf, Pl. xxv. See. too, Griftth, S/udies, 373-5, 382. 

3 Third Dynasty, Sethe, Urk., 1, 2, nos. 10, 17; Fifth Dynasty, Davies, The Vastaba of Ptuhhetep and 
clkhethetep, 1, Pl. ix, no. 134; 1. Pl. x. lower register. 

4 Nineteenth Dynasty, Caulfeild, The Temple of the Kings, Pl. xviii and probably already in the Twelfth 
Dynasty, see Ahmed Bey Kamal, Tables Uoffrandes, Pl. i, a = Gautier and Jéquier, Fouilles de Licht, 
Fig. 19. 

5 Duemichen, Geogr. Insehr., 1. Pls, xxix, b, 2; xxxvii. d. 2; Ixii, b. 2, ete. 

8 For the statement that the god dwelt at Letopolis see Pyr., §§ 1670, 2086. 

7 Pyr., §§ 148, 149. Apart from Anubis and Sopd, who are not far removed from the Letopolite gods, 
the only other deities named here are the Two Daughters of Atum. Their intrusion is no doubt due to 
solarization. 

8 Pyr., §§ 1211, 1367, 2015. Cif. also § 1547. 

9 Naville, Das aeg. Todtenbuch, 1, 7, 8; ch. i, Il. 15, 16. The arm is once said to be the right one. 

10 Grapow, Urk. des aeg. Altertums, v, 42. NL. 2. 3; 44, I. 15, 16. 

1 Grapow, op. cit., V, 42. 13 ff.; 45. 9 ff. There is quite a different list, which is at least as old as the Middle 
Kingdom (op. cit., 40. 13 ff.), and lasted down to the Late Period as a gloss on the other (op. cif., 43. 5 ff.; 
46. 1 ff.). Another Middle Kingdom copy in Rec. d'études ey. dédiées & J. F. Champollion, 642, Both sets of 
gods are shown in the vignette, Budge, Fusimuile of the Papyrus of Ani, 1894, Pls, viii, ix. 
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Further contacts between the Great Bear, Letopolis, and the Four Children of Horus are 
established through the Imperishable Stars. These stars were those so close round the pole 
that they never set. They have altered considerably since the time that Egyptian astronomy 
was taking shape, at which time the Great Bear itself never set!. While the expression evidently 
included the various minor stars that keep the Great Bear company”, the name “‘Imperishable 
Stars”? must have referred primarily to this splendid constellation. Therefore a parallel drawn 
between these stars and the Four Children of Horus is in effect one between them and the Great 
Bear. It is the Four Children of Horus who “‘bring thee this thy name of Imperishable 
(4 ay (| )3.” The statement “‘The bones of N. are of 573, the limbs of N. are like the 
stars, the Imperishables” (Pyr., § 2051, cf. § 1454) is reminiscent of the Four Children of 
Horus who had “fingers of bi3” and were four of the Great Bear’s stars. The use of d¢m-sceptres 
is also an important link. One of the characteristics of the Four Children of Horus is said to be 
that “they are supporting themselves on their d¢m-sceptres” (Pyr., § 1483), and a certain 
group of four unnamed gods or spirits is often said to use these sceptres+. Of the Imperishable 
Stars the statement is also made that they are “ standing with their dem-sceptres”’ (Pyr., § 1000). 
Elsewhere a similar statement about them is thrice repeated (Pyr., §§ 1456-8). The d«m-sceptres 
of the Imperishable Stars are mentioned again and this time just after Mhnty-irty, the god of 
Letopolis, and a sky ladder (p. 168) which tended to absorb the Letopolite one (Pyr., § 1432). 
Numbers of divine beings come to the deceased Pharaoh in various attitudes of humility. 
Those who come “‘ bowing down” are the Imperishable Stars (Pyr., § 1155). One link between 
them and Letopolis is probably provided by the statement that the “Two Enneads” come 
bowing down (§ 1993), for elsewhere this name is given to the Great Bear and the Imperishable 
Stars (§ 458). At a later date the Book of the Dead probably provides another when it says that 
the deceased is “the lord of bowings in Letopolis®.” Hence the association already established 
between Letopolis and the Great Bear had many ramifications, and both were also intimately 
connected with at least one thunderbolt ceremony, and with the use of iron which was of 
meteoric origin. 

As might be expected of a thunderbolt city, Letopolis was a terrible place. Already in the 
Pyramid Texts there were “Throwing Sticks” there “which drive away evil before him and 
disperse evil behind him.” There was also a god named “Repeller of Evil” who played his 
part “before Hnty-irty in Letopolis,” and Horus himself repels evil, though whether it be 
Horus of Letopolis is not stated (p. 162). By the Middle Kingdom more detailed accounts are 
given as to what was done at Letopolis. There was “the Great Tribunal in Letopolis®,” and 
“on that day of reckoning the transgressors” Horus of Letopolis “ binds the evil-doers at his 
place of judgment, in order to cut the souls to pieces’.” The New Kingdom version of the text 
speaks of “that Night of reckoning the transgressors, that is the Night of Fire for the Adver- 
saries’.” ‘‘His Two Hyes of Flame coming forth from Letopolis” were very well known, for 
which the variant “His Two Eyes of Dé” is sometimes given®. Though transgressors were 


1 Griffith, Studies, 379, 380. 
2 Pyr., § 458, speaks of Jshtyw and the Imperishable Stars, which it calls ‘the Two Enneads.” 
Pyr., 8§ 2101, 2102. Cf. §§ 148, 149, where the expression ““Imperishable” is repeated continually in 
a strongly Letopolite passage. 

+ Pyr.. §§ 339, 355, 1510, which last passage calls them “Children of Geb.” Cf. § 360, where four brothers 
are “seated with their d@mn-sceptres.”’ 5 Budge, Vu, Pl. xxi, ch. Ixxxviii, 1. 5. 

® Grapow, op. cit., V, 102, 16. Cf. 119, 2, 6 for the New Kingdom. 

7 Grapow, op. cit., 55. 12 ff. In 1. 17 it is stated that the god is Horus, Lord of Letopolis. 

8 
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Op. cit., 56. 14, 15. 
Ch. exxv,1.7. See Naville, op. cit., 1, 292, for a number of variants, to which may be added Budge, 
Wu, Pl. xiviii; id., The Pupyrus of Ani, Pl. xxxi. 
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reckoned and repelled there by fire, yet if the dead man were safe with Horus he could say 
“T come forth and I go in in the devouring fire! on the day of the repelling of rebels in Leto- 
polis*.”” A devouring fire is a fierce one, as is also a flame that is fanned by the wind. Hence 
the “‘devouring fire” of Letopolis is reminiscent of “the flame before the wind to the end of 
heaven and the end of earth” which is connected with «g—jm», the primitive form of the 
thunderbolt sign such as that of Letopolis®. 

“His Two Eyes of Flame or Ds” is clearly a reference to Hnty-Hm, the god of Letopolis, 
whose proper name had reference to his eyes, being some variation of Huty-irty (| l= 
While the meaning of “flame” is self-evident, that of dé needs study. In religious belief dg 
was much connected with the sky, storms, the storm-god, and with fire. A Middle Kingdom 
text describes the mountain of Bakhau “upon which heaven is supported.’’ A serpent lives 
on the top of that mountain and “the first three cubits of the serpent are of ds*.”’ In the early 
Eighteenth Dynasty one passage dealing with the storm seems to liken ds to the storm itself®, 
in another a magic w3s-sceptre of ds bears the name “Giver of Winds’,” and in yet another 
dg is said to be “coming forth out of Suti” (Seth, the storm-god)’. The w3s also belonged 
peculiarly to Seth (see p. 171) and was often decoratively employed with the sky-sign as if 
supporting it®, The serpent of d§ of Mount Bakhau was named ‘ He who is in his Fire,” and 
“a repeating of dw (= % >), a burning of rebels” was encountered in the next world". Then 
again, like bi3, ds was greatly used for overthrowing Aapep, the evil serpent?!?. B73 was iron, 
the thunderbolt material which is obtained from meteorites, and very specially belonged to 
Letopolis!#8. Dg also specially belonged to Letopolis. Not only did it provide the eyes of the 
local god, but in a strongly Letopolite passage dg is one of the things to be feared!#. Hence 
the use of “flame” as an equivalent for d¥ at the thunderbolt city of Letopolis is noteworthy, 
and implies that df was one more form of thunderbolt. The word appears to mean “ flint,” 
and it has been seen that flint arrow-heads are widely held to be thunderbolts. No doubt this 
is yet another reason why arrows were characteristic of the high priest of Letopolis. 

The argument may be developed further. As dé and b/3 evidently represent thunderbolts 
or shooting stars, the repelling of the evil monster Aapep is singularly like the treatment Satan 
receives at the hands of the angels in Muslim belief. When he approaches too near heaven they 
drive him back by casting shooting stars at him', This gives the clue to the ordeal, whether 
in the spirit or in the flesh, that the devout Egyptian expected to undergo at the meteorite 





1 Wnmyt, a word especially used of fire as a destroying, devouring element, Wh. d. vey. Spr.. 1 321. 
Cf. Exodus xxiv, 17, ‘And the sight of the glory of the Lord was like devouring fire on the top of the mount.” 

2 Budge, Nu, Pl. vi, ch. i, ll. 10, 11; Naville, op. cit., m, 8, ch. i, Il. 16, 17; Budge, Ani. Pl. v. ch. i, ll. 
22, 23. 

3 Pyr., § 324, and see Journal, xvi, 186. 

4 Hnty-irty, Pyr., §§ 17, 826, etc.; Haty-n-irty, Pyr., $§ 601, 771; Mhnty-irty, Pyr., S$ 601, 826, ete.; Vhiuty- 
n-irty, Pyr., § 771. For studies of the name see Junker, Die Onurislegende, 135; Sethe, Untersuchungen. x, 
2, p. 164. 

5 4.Z., LIx, Pls, 44*, 45*, 1. 8 a. 14, 16, and p. 74. § Budge, Vu, Pl. 13, ch. xev, ll. 2 

7 Op. cit., Pl. 50, ch. oxxv, |. 25. 8 Op. cit., “PL. 62, ch. exlix, § xi, ‘< 3. 

9 As a frame for stelae. ¢.7., Gardiner and Peet, The Inscriptions of Sinai, Pl. v; Couyat and Montet, 
Les inscriptions du Ouddi Hammamat, Pls. vi, 60, xvi, 63, xxv. 103, xxix, 110. 

© Sethe, .Z.. Pl. 46*, 1. 18, and p. 74. 

Budge, Nu, Pl. 53, ch. exlv, § xi. Il. 45, 46. 

2 Td., Fucsimiles of Egyptian Hieratic Papyri, 1910, Pl. viii, col. xxii, 20-3, ete. 

133 Journal, xviu, 6, 7. 

14 Grapow, op. cit., 60. 13. One of the New Kingdom glosses, 61. 6, 7, explains the passage as referring 
to Anubis and Horus-.Whnty-n-irty, and the text, 1. 17, goes on to speak of the eve of an invisible god. 

15 The Koran, Surah xv, 18, and again Surah xxxvii, 10, where in a similar passage the same word shihab 
is used again. On one occasion it is called “visible” and on the other “ brightly shining.” 
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city of Letopolis. There was something unusual about the “devouring fire” there, for the just 
man could go in and come forth from it unharmed. The escape of some persons and the 
destruction of others by fire is commonly reported about the fall of a star. In ancient Egypt 
it is to be found in the tale of the Shipwrecked Sailor (lines 129 ff.)4.. Unfortunately the passage 
is a most difticult one and the efforts to translate it vary as to details. The Serpent King himself 
comes in a thunderous manner. In conversation he tells of the mysterious arrival of a maiden, 
the fall of a star (|_| %,*0), a fire, a number of “beings of the flame” or “burned ones (?),” 
certain persons who were found "as one heap of corpses,” and another, himself, who survived 
the conflagration. Semitic ideas as to the effect of shooting stars, and other ideas as to thunder- 
bolts, sufficiently explain the general tenor of the story. Evil beings are destroyed or at least 
driven back by them, while good ones need not fear them, just as at Letopolis some men are 
repelled by fire while upon others it has no power. In the Arabian Nights the king of the 
unbelieving ginns could not stand before the “shooting star of fire” (shihdb min nar) of the 
king of the believing ginns?. The infidels marching against Mecca were destroyed by “stones 
of fate” cast upon them by heaven-sent birds’. Commenting on this, Gelal-ed-Din describes 
the stones as burning up the men, their helmets, and their elephants?. Even the Arabic news- 
papers preserve the idea in their accounts of the fall of the meteorite in 1911 near Nakhla in 
the Delta. El Ahaly stated that a stone “fell on a dog at Denshal, leaving it like ashes in a 
moment®.” Dr. Hume of the Geological Survey, who made enquiries on the spot, was unable 
to substantiate this statement, hence it is of interest to remember that the dog is one of the 
unclean animals of Islam. The idea that the offended deity strikes the sinner dead with the 
thunderbolt is often found in Homer, and is still widespread in Europe to-day. In 1867 it 
caused the natives at Khettree in Rajputana to collect the meteoric stones which fell there, 
when they “‘ pounded [them] down to powder and scattered this to the breeze, etc., so as not 
to let the vengeance of the offended god redound on them®.’”” On the other hand, good beings 
need have no fear of the meteorite or thunderbolt. It was by divine intervention that Lot, 
the just man, was brought forth in safety from the conflagration (Gen. xix, 24, 28), when “the 
Lord rained upon Sodom and upon Gomorrah brimstone and fire from the Lord out of heaven” 
until “‘the smoke of the country went up as the smoke of a furnace.” In the Arabian Nights 
tale just quoted the “fire” cast at the king of the believing ginns was unable to take effect. 
Another of these stories tells how two ‘afrits were flying through the air together; the one was 
taken by the “shooting star of fire” (shthdb min ndr) while his companion continued on her 
way unharmed’. After this and what has come to light about thunderbolts at Letopolis there 
can be no doubt what happened there. The repelling of transgressors and “the Night of Fire for 
the Adversaries’” must have originated in a thunderbolt or meteorite, like the ‘Throwing 
Sticks” “which drive away evil before him and disperse evil behind him.’ The thunderbolt 
would have been responsible for the “devouring fire.” 

However, the ordeal may well have been undergone in the flesh and in this world. Besides 
the other information given about the Night at Letopolis, it is known to have been called 


? Erman, The Literature of the Ancient Egyptians (transl. Blackman), 1927, 32, 33. 

2 R. F. Burton. The Thousand Nights and a Night (Benares, 1885), v1, 100. 

* The Koran, Surah cv, 4. In Surahs xi, 82 and xv, 74 the same apparently unique expression is used 
in the tale of the destruction of Sodom and Gomorrah which the Old Testament ascribes to “brimstone and 
fire from the Lord out of heaven,” Genesis xix, 24. On the Koran’s phrase “stones of fate,’ which has been 
much misunderstood, see Maulvi Muhammad Ali, The Holy Qur-dn, 468, 7. 1198. 

+ Savary, Le Coran, ch. ev, n. 1. 

® Cairo Scientific Journal, 1911, 212. 

& Journal of the Asiatic Society of Bengal, 1869, pt. ii, 253. 

* Burton, op. cit., 1, 224. 
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“The Night of the Festival (‘ht hiwy)” or perhaps of “the Evening Sacrifice or Meal.” Nu 
spells the word h3wy with ~ the sign for a festival®. Its celebration was an important event 
in the calendar, for Aahmose mentions it in his list?. This was set up as far away as Abydos. 
Evidently, therefore, the thoughts of all Egypt were with the faithful at Letopolis on that day. 
No explanation seems to be given of the real meaning of the tht h3wy', but it can hardly be 
separated from the other Letopolitan Nights. It would doubtless be the occasion of the judg- 
ment, the reckoning, and the fire for the adversaries. If so, it would be highly probable that 
the great night of the famous periodical festival culminated in a ceremony of fire-walking in 
honour of the thunderbolt-god of the temple. Then, those under his inspiration would have 
entered a blazing fire in a state of religious exaltation, no doubt after due preparation and 
perhaps a sacrifice. 

Fire-walking is too common and widespread a practice to need emphasis here>. Sometimes 
it has a purifying effect, but generally ability to pass through the ordeal unscathed is accepted 
as proof of holiness to the Lord. The Anglo-Saxons, like other nations of northern Europe, 
were accustomed to walk over red-hot ploughshares or to carry the red-hot iron. Thus they 
used to prove judicially either their innocence or the justness of their accusation. It was the 
judgment of God as opposed to the judgment of man, and Athelstan’s law (rv, 7) is still extant 
in which he regulated the details. It was a most solemn occasion, carried out in the church 
with a special service and after careful religious preparation and purification of the appellant 
and everyone present®. The Israelites caused their children to “ pass through the fire to Molech” 
(Levit. xviii, 21, Jer. xxxii, 35), but the most famous case of fire-walking is that of Shadrach, 
Meshach, and Abednego who “‘in the midst of the burning fiery furnace” proved themselves 
to be “servants of the most high God” (Dan. iti, 19-27). The handling of fire and red-hot irons 
is still not uncommon in Egypt to-day, and ability to do so still proves the same thing as it did 
in ancient Babylonia. It not only shows forth the power of the Lord, but also the blessing He 
is willing to confer on those able to receive it. “The Lord being merciful unto him” (Gen. xix, 
16) is given as the reason of the angels’ urgency in saving Lot from the burning at Sodom. If 
there was such a fire-walking ceremony at Letopolis, those upon whom the power of the god 
had not descended must have shrunk back on “the Night of Fire for the Adversaries.”” They 
would have been unable to say ‘I come forth and I go in in the devouring fire on the day of the 
repelling of rebels in Letopolis.” They would have been repelled in a very real and physical 
sense, and would, therefore, have been reckoned among the transyressors. 

Letopolis was not only a place where the dead were judged and rebels repelled by fire, but 
it was also a place whence the justified soul ascended into heaven. It is said “Thine arm is 
[that of] Hapi and Duamutef, and when thou desirest to ascend to Heaven thou ascendest. 
Thy legs are [those of] Imsety and Kebhsenuf, and when thou desirest to descend to the 
Under Heaven thou descendest” (Pyr.. § 149). These four genii belonged to Letopolis, as did 
at least some of the gates of heaven so often mentioned in the Pyramid Texts. Though these 


1 Grapow, op. cit.. V, 102. 16.17: id. op. edt. 9. 3, 4.17; Naville. op. cit... ch. elxxxi (PL. ceva), 3: 
ch. clxxxii, 21. In these last two cases the word Hm might be read “shrine” but the name of the festival 
ensures that Letopolis is intended; ef. other variants, Grapow, op. cit., 103. 2, 3. 

2 Budge, Vu, Pl. v, ch. xviii, IL 7. 9. 

3 Sethe, Urk., rv, 27. 5. This is evidently the Letopolite festival, for among the many recorded in the 
twentieth chapter of the Book of the Dead, Letopolis alone has an iff h?wy, Grapow, op. cit., 101 ff. 

4 The only one seems to be Grapow. op. cif., 119. 10; 120. 6, which is purely Osirian and therefore not 
original to Letopolis. 

5 See Frazer, Balder the Beautiful, 1 (1913), 1-15; H. C. Lea, Superstition and Foree, 3rd edn., 1878, 
266 ff. 


6 B. Thorpe, Ancient Laws and Institutes of England, 96, 110; Lea, op. ctt., 252 if. 
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spells are not clear on the point, the Book of the Dead, in the Eighteenth Dynasty, is, for Nu 
says that “The gates which are in Letopolis are opened unto ek * The statement comes at 
the end of a chapter dealing with the ascent to heaven, and referring to other things charac- 
teristic of Letopolis and the sky. It begins by addressing “This Leg “dwelling i in the northern 
heaven,” i.e., Wshtyw, to which the nome was dedicated. It goes on to mention phenomena 
of the sky, such as divine clouds, and the great dew, and the assistance rendered by Shu, air- 
god and supporter of the sky. It also makes the deceased say “I have journeyed from earth 
to heaven” and then speak of the ladder which the next paragraph will show to be Letopolitan. 
The gates in Letopolis clearly gave access to heaven. 

The ancient Egyptian considered a ladder as a good means of climbing the steep ascent 
of heaven. It made part of the star worship of Egypt, for it assists the Pharaoh “in order that 
he may sit among the stars of heaven*.” Elsewhere the gods of the sky and the gods of the 
earth “construct a ladder for Pepi and he entereth to the sky upon it: the gates of the sky 
are opened for this Pepi, the gates of the shdw are thrown open for him®.” This is very like 
Jacob's ladder which reached to heaven to the very presence of the Lord, causing Jacob to 
exclaim “...and this is the gate of heaven.’ There were two forms of the feerenly ladder in 
Egypt, the tiaid one (m3kt, once together with a form p3kt, Pyr., § 995) and the rope ladder 
(k38). The usual one was the rigid ladder, and it belonged to Seth* the storm-god. The rope 
ladder (438) is rare, for it occurs in only one spell of the Pyramid Texts. This is No. 688, which 
is primarily Letopolitan, beginning as it does with an invocation of “Imsety, Hapi, Duamutef, 
and Kebhsenuf, Children of Horus of Letopolis” (Pyr., § 2078), and ending with a mention 
of “Huty-irty in Letopolis” (Pyr., § 2086). After calling on the Four Children the spell goes 
on to state that “they knot the rope ladder (3s) for this N., they make firm the mht ladder 
for N.5” Jt is natural that the two ladders should tend to merge, and it is evident that they 
had already begun to do so. Another spell names Whnty-irty, the god of Letopolis, and then 
says that the m3ht ladder is set up (Pyr., § 1431). Though it does not definitely say that the 
Letopolite god set it up, it at least associates the two. Moreover, the text goes on to state that 
when the dead man has climbed into heaven by its means, he receives a boat from the d¢m- 
sceptres of the Imperishable Stars. As has already been shown, these included, and were the 
companions of, the Great Bear, with which Letopolis was so intimately concerned. 

In enquiring into the nature of the Letopolite rope ladder, those other ropes which the dead 
man used in heaven will be remembered. They were ‘“‘ropes of bi3,” were connected with a 
Horus, with the Kbhw of the Stars (’! x«x) and with the Imperishable Stars (Pyr., §§ 188, 139). 
They were, therefore, stellar ropes and were associated with the Letopolite stars. Bi3 carries 
on the idea, for it proves to have been meteoric material and to have been specially connected 
with Letopolis and the Great Bear constellation®. The meteorite gives the clue to the meaning 
of the ropes, for shooting stars have been widely connected with the passage of a soul from this 

1 Budge, Vu, Pl. xviii. ch. xeviii, 1. 10. 2 Pyr., § 1253. 

3 Pyr., § 1474. The passage has suffered some solarization, for Atum is said to direct their activities. The 
Sun religion of Heliopolis seems to have offered a similar means of ascent, using a staircase (rdw) instead of 
a ladder, § 1090, 

+ Generally the Pyramid Texts only make passing reference to the ladder, but Spell 478 consists of a long 
and detailed invocation of it. Here it is regularly called * Ladder of Seth,” §§ 971 twice. 974, 975. Cf. § 979, 
where the Pharaoh appears on the ladder wearing the uraeus of Seth. This spell only once calls it the “ladder 
of Horus.” § 971, and solarization only appears in the reason given for climbing the ladder “in order to 
protect Réc.” §§ 971, 974, 975. Elsewhere, in § 390. the ladder is said to be made by Ré¢, when Horus and 
Seth help the climber, and in § 472 it is made by Ré¢ and Horus. 

5 Pyr., § 2079. In § 2082 the solarization is apparent in the repetition of this statement with the name of 


Atum substituted for those of the Four Children. 
® Journal, xvi, 6, 11; Griffith, Studies, 374, 382. 
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world to the next1. In fact, a tribe of native Australians actually considers the dead man to 
have climbed into heaven by a rope, which he then throws away in the form of a shooting star? 
The idea of a rope up to heaven is widespread in South Africa and often alluded to. though 
nothing seems to be said about a shooting star. Secing, therefore, that there is already much 
evidence that Letopolis was a meteorite city, there can be little doubt that the way into heaven, 
which was offered there by a rope ladder, was derived from the flight of a meteorite. It might 
even have been a thunderbolt, which primitive religion does not distinguish from a meteorite. 
While we to-day look upon death by a stroke of lightning as due to divine vengeance, this has 
not always been the case. Such a death has often been an apotheosis. Zeus Casius accepted 
Hadrian’s sacrifice on the summit of his holy mountain by a stroke of lightning which took not 
only the victim but the priest also?. Among the Zulus a bull struck by lightning is considered 
to have “the heaven, or power of the heaven, in it.” Its flesh, therefore, becomes powerful 
“medicine,” and by anointing himself with its fat the medicine man brings himself into sym- 
pathy with the heavenst. In Greece a man for whom the deity had sent the lightning was 
literally “in Elysium,” and the divinity thus conveyed to him made him immortal or at least 
imperishable®. In Italy Romulus went up to heaven in a thunderstorm®. In Palestine Elijah's 
instantaneous translation “by a whirlwind into heaven” with the “chariot of fire and horses 
of fire” sounds very like this form of divine favour (IT Kings ii, 11). This interpretation receives 
confirmation from the name given to the riding animal sent for Muhammad's ascent into heaven. 
It is called al-Burak, signifying “The Little Flash of Lightning’,” al-bark being the lightning 
itself. The superb picture in Nizami’s Poems shows Muhammad enveloped in a blaze of leaping 
flame, conducted by Gabriel similarly enveloped, and accompanied by flame-bearing angels®. 
The presence of Gabriel is significant, for in Jewish literature he presides over fire, thunder, 
etc. and in Muslim tradition it was he who brought the Black Stone to Mecca”. The Black 
Stone is a meteorite!!. When during his lifetime Elijah went up into the presence of Yahweh 
he did so in a thunderstorm, as Moses did before him. This reminds one of the entry into heaven 
made by some of the early Pharaohs: “The sky rejoiceth loudly at him; the earth trembleth 
at him; the hail is dispersed for him; he roareth like Sctesh; the guardians of the limbs of 
heaven open the gates of heaven for him” (Pyr., §§ 1149-51). Pepi and Neferkeré¢ must have 
gone to heaven in a thunderstorm. So must Wenis and Teti, for on their appearance in heaven 
“The sky rains, the stars darken(?), the Bows rush about, the bones of the Earth-gods 
tremble}*.” Thus both the idea of ascent into heaven in a thunderstorm and that of heavenly 
ropes which are likely to have represented shooting stars were well established in Egypt. It is, 
therefore, hardly possible to doubt that the rope ladder on which the soul mounted from Leto- 
polis to heaven was either a flash of lightning itself or a shooting star, a meteorite, which non- 
scientific man does not differentiate from a thunderbolt. The rope ladder would. therefore. be 
one more variation of the thunderbolt theme so often encountered at Letopolis, the thunderbolt 
city. 


1 Frazer, The Dying God, 1911, 60 ff. 2 Palmer in Journ. Anthropol. Inst., 1884, 292. 
3 Aelius Spartianus, De Vita Hadriani, ch. xiv, § 3. 
* Callaway, The Religious System of the Amazulu, 380. n. 30. 
A. B. Cook, Zens, 11, 22, 23-9, 33-4. § Livy, 1, 16. 

7 Sir T. W. Arnold, Painting in Islam, 117, n. 1, and foll. pages; Houtsma, Arnold and others, The 
Encyclopaedia of Islam, 793, s.v. 

8 L. Binyon, The Poems of Nizami, Pl. xiv, and p. 28. ° Encyclopaedia Biblica, s.v. Gabriel. 

10 Partsch in Denkschriften kais. Ak. Wiss, : Math.-naturwiss. Classe, xr (Vienna, 1857), p. 3; Lenormant, 
Lettres assyriologiques, 11, 140. 

11 For what is known about the Black Stone see Partsch, op. cif., 1-5. 

12 Pyr., § 393; see Journal, x, pp. 97 ff. 
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Moreover, the thunderbolt is a potent means of blasting open that which is closed. At 
Letopolis it was used for at least one opening, that of the mouth of the dead man}, and it 
seems likely that it would also have opened for him “the gates which are in Letopolis.” That 
the opening of heavenly gates was one of the powers of the meteorite in Egypt is shown by 
the title of Amiin’s high priest. Amin was the other self of == Min, and these two, with 
Horus, formed the group of A3-mut:f gods. His high priest was called “The Opener of the 
Gates of Heaven?” or, as it once is, * The Opener of the Gates in Heaven®,” which defines them 
more accurately. The information is once added “in order to see what is therein4,” and on 
another occasion what he saw is described as “splendour” (¥ps)°. Usually it is merely said 
that he was the opencr of these yates “in Karnak®,” just as the Letopolite high priest is com- 
monly said to be “The Opener of the Mouth in Letopolis."” But a fuller explanation of these 
titles is provided by the variant which describes the high priest of Letopolis as "The Opener 
of the Mouth upon Earth’,” for this shows that these men were the mortals here on earth upon 
whom the heavenly power was conferred. Hence the idea that the thunderbolt could open not 
only the dead man’s mouth but even Heaven itself was familiar to the Egyptians. Indeed, a 
splendid flash of lightning does seem to split open the clouds and sometimes to illumine their 
interior. [f there were such a train of thought as has been suggested in these pages, 1f might 
well be said that the one flash not only fetched away some favoured individual, but also forced 
his way into heaven for him at the same moment. It would indeed be a terrific opening of 
“the gates which are in Letopolis,” to give access to the climber on the heavenly ladder which 
also belonged to that city. 

The stories relating to thunderbolts or lightning flashes often mention or suggest blindness, 
The sinful men of Sodom were smitten with blindness before the overthrow of their city. 
Elisha’s enemies were struck with blindness when supernatural © horses and chariots of fire” 
were sent to protect him. There was a doubt whether Elisha would see Elijah’s departure by 
the similar “chariot of fire and horses of fire.” The idea was no doubt due to the blinding 
nature of the lightning flash. It therefore becomes of interest to note how often this charac- 
teristic is encountered at Letopolis. The sacred animal of the city we know to have been the 
shrewmouse, and Plutarch says that it (uwvyaAq) was deified by the Evyptians because it was 
blind’. Similarly, the name of the god of the city, Huty-irty, has reference to his eyes, and he 
has been called by Egyptologists “The Blind Horus.” A Twelfth Dynasty text, which appears 
to be built up of much older material, relates that Hnty-irty had lost his eyes, which Horus 
replaced for him®. That Horus himself was partly blinded by Seth the thunder-god is a com- 
monplace of Egyptology, and a newly published text gives another account in which he was 
completely blinded by the angry god!°. Though it is usually offending mortals who are blinded, 
this disability in Huty-irty and Horus his successor is perhaps some other version of the same 
idea. If so, it would provide yet one more bond between Letopolis and the thunderbolt. 

The Letopolitan worship was clearly very early, and when it was attempted to relate its 
god to the myth of Horus and Seth his position was ambiguous. Although Hnty-irty nominally 
became the Horus of Letopolis, yet he and his city have much to do with Seth. The standard 


1 Journal, xvii, 6. 7, 8, 11; Griffith, Studies, 374, 382. 


2 Wreszinski, Die Hohenpriester des Amon, Berlin, 1904, 49, 50. 3 Op. cit., no. 73. 
4 No. 33. 5 No. 30. 
6 Nos. 32, 33, ete. 7 Brugsch. Viet. géogr., 11, 1368. 


3 Plutarch, Quaestionum Convivalium, tv, Problem 5, 670, B. Its near congener, the mole, is commonly 


said by us to-day to be blind. 
9 Nethe, Dramatische Texte in Untersuchungen, X. Pt. ii. p. 162, IL. 54 his, 55, and commentary, p. 164. 
1 Gardiner, The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. 1, Pl. x, ll. 3, 4. 
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of the nome was Mshtyir, the Great Bear, which Plutarch records was “the Soul of Typhon!.” 
Already in the Old Kingdom the msktyw instrument for opening the mouth represented “the 
63 which came forth out of Setesh,”’ and in later times one was made of iron, a material which 
the Egyptians called “Bone of Typhon?.”” As 4/3 or iron has much to do with Letopolis, it 
forms still another connexion between that city and Seth. Again, dcm-sceptres are often 
spoken of in association with the Four Children of the Letopolite Horus and with the Im- 
perishable Stars (p. 164). His dtm-sceptre was the weapon with which Seth proposed to kill 
the gods who had angered him?, Another sceptre of very similar shape which finally assimilated 
the don was the 3x, The w3s-sceptre was not far removed from the Letopolite gods. There 
were certain gods who were called “Imperishable”; supported themselves upon their d¢m- 
sceptres: and were four in number. There can be little doubt, therefore, that they were the 
Four Children of Horus at Letopolis. In joining them by order of Horus and making their 
fourth it is thrice repeated that the Pharaoh “supporteth himself with you upon the 13s- 
sceptre and upon the d¢m-sceptre” (Pyr., §§ 1456-8). The w3s-sceptre belonged to other gods 
of a similar nature to the Letopolite ones. Thus it gave its name to, and provided the standard 
for, the city and nome of Thebes. It therefore was, or became, closely related to Amiin, and 
he was Horus’ partner in the h3-mwt-f meteorite. It was still more closely related to Seth, for 
its top was formed of the head of his sacred animal®; it was the sacred object of his city of 
Nubt§; and a pair of them was displayed on the standard of his nome of Oxyrhynchus?. It has 
already been mentioned that artistically the w3s-sceptre was a suitable support to give the 
sky (p. 165) and that one was made of the thunderbolt material ds and named * Giver of 
Winds” (p. 165), Dcm-sceptres thus provide an important connexion between Letopolis and 
Seth. 

Other connexions are that each possessed a ladder, and, it may be noted, that these, like 
the dem and the a38, tended to merge together, While Seth was a patron of archers the high 
priest of Letopolis was distinguished by his arrow-ensign. Again, a number of gods render 
certain services to the deceased. Among them are the Four Children and their father Hnty- 
arty. Of these the first group takes up its position on that “‘side of T. which is in Horus,” 
while Hnty-irty himself joins Seth's wife Nephthys on the other side “which is in Seth” 
(Pyr., § 601). 

There must have been foundation for this mass of beliefs, and some reason why the worship 
of the thunderbolt-god should have been established at Letopolis. At Akhmim it was due to 
the quantities which occurred there of a thunderbolt-like fossil, Zithodomus’, It is, therefore, 
satisfactory to find that another thunderbolt-like fossil is very common in the rocks at Leto- 


1 Plutarch, De [side ef Osiride, § 21, 2 Op. cit., § 62. 

3 Gardiner, op. cif., Pl. vi 1. 2. 

* Kyg., Lacan, Sare. ant. au nourel empire, U1. p. 23, no. 41 = PL. xiv, fig. 313, where all the dCm-sceptres 
are called ws¥: 1, 185, nos. 101, 102. - Pl. xly, tig. 312, where one d(m-sceptre is called w3§ while the other 
retains its true name. 

5 Borchardt. Das Grabdenkimal des Konigs Sashure€, 11. Pls. xviii. xxiii; [d.. Das Grabdeakmal des Koniqs 
NVe-user-reC, Fig. 69; Lacau, op. eff., Pl. xiv, fig. 315, where only an eye is supplied in each case. The mouth 
and muzzle are also shown in Mace and Winlock, The Tomb of Senebtisi, Pl. xxix. c, and p. 89; Petrie, Naqada 
and Ballas, Pl ixsviii. For dCs with the eve see Lacan, op. edf., Ph xly, figs. 312, 313; Mace and Winlock, 
op. cit., PL xxix. a. and p. 89. 

8 Petrie, op. cit., Pl. Ixxvui, and p. 68. 

7 Murray. Saqqara Mastubax, Pl, i, right-hand and central columns, PI. ii. top; Pyr.. § 864; Moret in 
Comptes rendus de Cacad. inser. et belles-lettres, 1914, 569, fifth vertical line; Caulfeild. The Temple of the 
Kings, PL. xviii. fig. 19: Brugsch, Diet. ycogr., 1, 1359; in the Eleventh Dynasty the name is spelt out and 
determined by the sceptre. Couyat and Montet, Juser. du Ouddi Hammamat. no. 114.1. 11; no. 192. 11. 13. 14. 

8 Journal, Xvtt, 194. 
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polis. Moreover, it seems characteristic of this district, for Dr. Hume of the Geological Survey, 
Cairo, informs me that at present he knows it nowhere else in Egypt. 
This fossil is Nerinea Requieniana =the It grows to a 
length of about six inches and so would represent a massive bolt, and, 
with the exception of the butt, is very like the shape which the Letopolite 
symbol finally assumed <tor>. It is identical in all respects with the Fic. 4 

shape often given to the classical thunderbolt, which shows the rounded i 

butt and spiral formation of the fossil?. It can hardly be doubted that it was the presence in 
quantity of these “thunderbolts” in its neighbourhood that caused Letopolis to be consecrated 
to the thunderbolt-god. 





1 The Geological Magazine, 1898, Pl. xv, figs. 1-4, and pp. 398, 396. 
? Fig. 4 is drawn from Daremberg and Saglio, Dict. des antiquités, s.v. Fulmen, Pig. 3313. 
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THE RELATIONS OF THE ELEVENTH DYNASTY 
AND THE HERACLEOPOLITANS 


By T. J. ©. BALY 


An examination of the facts concerning the Thebans and the Heracleopolitans towards the 
end of the First Intermediate Period shows that hardly enough attention has been paid to the 
subject, for a clearer picture of the period can be drawn than has been yet attempted, though 
it must be admitted that there are great difficulties. Before dealing with the relations which 
are the chief subject of this article it will be necessary briefly to consider the earlier part of 
the First Intermediate Period and to examine any evidence as to the order of the Ninth and 
Tenth Dynasties!. 

The first question is one of extreme complexity, and a major problem emerges even from 
the short sketeh it will be possible to give here. From the evidence so magnificently codified 
in Gau and Badari I-IT Brunton has drawn two conclusions which bear on the question: first, 
that one single civilization develops steadily from the Sixth to the Eleventh Dynasty without 
definite extraneous impetus; and secondly, that it falls to two sections. It seems, however, 
a pity that these were not simply called First Intermediate I and II, since the naming by 
dynasties somewhat prejudges the difficult problem of the dynasties’ seyuence. The evidence 
tends to show that, in part at least, they were contemporary. The Coptos Decrees of Nfr- 
k3w-Hyr and W3d-k3-Rc, which mention only the nomes of the South, imply that there was a 
dual rulership at that time, while the Abydos list ignores the Heracleopolitans. This seems to 
show that they were illegitimate from the point of view of the Nineteenth Dynasty, and the 
simplest explanation of this illegitimacy, in view of the fact that they are known to have been 
partially contemporary with the Eleventh Dynasty, is that they were always a secondary 
dynasty reigning in the North. 

The question of Syrian rulership enters this problem and presents the worst: difficulty. 
Manetho derives his Seventh and Eighth Dynasties from Memphis, but the decrees referred to 
above, which are of rulers who did not hold Memphis, show either that he was wrong or that 
he is missing out at least one dynasty, and in either case this destroys his value as evidence 
here. It rather looks as if there was a dynasty of Syrians, possibly confined to the Delta, and 
as if, while the main kingship went on in the South, there was also an independent buffer-state 
around Heracleopolis, which later drove out the Syrians but was finally conquered by the 
South. On the other hand Brunton has pointed out the lack of Syrian pottery-forms as far 
north as Kaw, though one would have expected to find them if this had been the course of 
events. The alternative of placing the Syrian names in the Second Intermediate Period, though 
tempting and by no means impossible on the evidence of the scarabs®, upsets the Abydos list 
completely, and, while accepting the fact that it would be less likely to be right in a period of 


1 Winlock (Ainerican Journal of Semitic Languages, 1916) has brilliantly analysed the evidence for the 
order of the Eleventh Dynasty, and further examination merely amplifies his conclusions. 

2 Weill (Fin du Moyen Empire) places in the Second Intermediate Period several kings accepted by 
Petrie and Gauthier as belonging to the First. 
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confusion than at other times, it would be very dangerous for us to throw over the one 
definite authority we have on the strength of the scanty archaeological evidence. 

The second preliminary problem is more immediately relevant. Unfortunately the only 
material available for ordering the Ninth to Tenth Dynasties consists of some mutilated 
passages in Pap. St. Petersburg 1116 A, and is in the highest degree doubtful, though it does 
give some clue. Merikeré¢ is obviously at least the fourth of his family, as the speaker refers 
to two predecessors. One of these, Mer----Ré¢, is referred to as a warrior, and the other, 
Khety, vaguely as the author of some instructions. To these indications it is necessary to fit 
kings known from other sources. The Merikeré¢ of the papyrus is fairly clearly the Merikeréc 
of the Asyfit tomb, but where Mery-ib-Rér, Neb-kau-Ré¢ and Wah-ke-Réc come is less certain. 
I am inclined to see Mery-1b-Ré¢ in the Mer----- Réc of the Papyrus, as there seems to be no 
other king of this period whose name would fit. He is referred to as a fighter of some fame, who 
was, however, unable to get farther south than the northern boundary of the Thinite Nome, 
and it is perhaps not an unfair conjecture that he was the founder of the dynasty!. There is an 
objection to this identification in the fact that his name appears at Aswan’, and this would 
contradict the papyrus. If there were other kings whose names would fit the lacuna this ob- 
jection might rule him out, but as it is, apart from the possibility that the king of the papyrus 
is one unknown from other sources. the simplest solution is to assume that during a period of 
peace he sent to Aswan for stone. as Merikeréc’s father appears to have done. To the position 
of the others there is no clue unless one is daring enough to suggest that the Khety who is 
referred to as being wise is the Neb-kau-Ré¢ on whom the story of the Eloquent Peasant was 
fathered. King Shenes, whom Petrie names as the only king of the Tenth Dynasty, is quite 
impossible to place. 

Coming to the relationship between the Heracleopolitans and the Eleventh Dynasty the 
materials are as follows: 

1) Stele of Antef I. Mariette, Monuments Divers, 49. 

RG ay Aceh a eye hn fain Wess Set Oe eee 

3) Stele of Jntf. BM. No. 99. (Eg. Sculpt., Pl. vii.) 

4) Pap. St. Petersburg 1116 A. Golenishchef’s edition and Journal, 1, 20 ff. 
6) Asyfit, Tombs IT and IV. 

7) Hatnub, grathti 14, 16, 20, 25. Anthes, Untersuch. x. 


There is subsidiary evidence bearing on the actors from the Bersheh tombs and other 
graffiti at Hatnub. 

Gardiner has argued in this Journal, 1, 22 ff., that the fighting at Thinis recorded in Pap. 
St. Petersburg 1116 A, 119 ff. refers to Antef I’s capture of that place, but there are objections 
to this identification: 


( 
( 
( 
( 
( 
( 


(1) A previous reference to Thinis, though extremely mutilated, does seem to indicate at 
least a final victory including an accession of territory by the North. 

(2) The word used is cd and not ¢#?, which one would expect. as it is used elsewhere in the 
papyrus for “capturing” a place. 

(3) The speaker, being apparently Merikeréc’s father, must have been contemporary with 
Tefibi of Asyat, who seems, from his admittedly damaged inscription, to have had a victorious 
career, 

(4) The speaker refers specifically to the peaceful relations with the South, which he would 
hardly do if the Thinite affair had been the beginning of a Southern “drive” to conquer the 


' Or perhaps “dynasties.” It is not possible to separate the Ninth and Tenth Dynasties. 
2 Sayce. Academy (1892), 1, 333. 
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North; though against this it might be argued that there does seem to have been a period of 
peace after the capture, since the frontier did not change for some time. 

Thus it seems probable that Merikeré¢ received Thinis intact from his father. [t is possible 
that the events referred to above took place at the beginning of Antef I's reign. He was 
apparently a nomarch who seized the throne of Upper Egypt. and it may well be that in the 
resulting confusion the Heracleopolitans had trouble around Thinis and finally improved the 
oceasion by pushing their boundary still farther south. Autef would naturally be glad to have 
peace, at least for a time, in order to consolidate his own position. The most likely time for 
the taking of Thinis would be during the revolt of Middle Egypt under Merikere¢ referred to 
in the tomb of Khety I, who suppressed it. He speaks of having used a fleet. and it is perhaps 
more than a coincidence that D3r/ refers to a naval engagement during the Thinite campaign. 

Though outward peace seems to have reigned, the ensuing period must have been one of 
friction, and the stele of Intf refers to a revolt at Thinis in the fourteenth vear of Mentuhotep I, 
but we have a fairly clear indication that the boundary remained constant till at least that 
reign, The probability is that the Lower Egyptian Kingdom disintegrated (rather than was 
conquered) during the reign of Mentuhotep II. Mentuhotep FHI’s name of { ==. compared with 
the / 4 of his predecessor. suggests that he was the first ruler of a united kgypt?. While there 
is no certain contributory evidence, the events of the break-up seem to be illuminated by 
certain happenings which must have taken place about this time. 

Apart from obscure hints of disorder the only history recorded in the Hatnub graffiti is the 
life of Neheri the son of Dhutnakht. and this is really in the form of vague references to events. 
From these it may be gathered that he was vizier to a king of Lower Egypt, who either advised 
him, or at least permitted him, to form a private army. He later became nomarch of the Hare 
Nome, which had apparently been held by a relation. Anthes (commenting on 22, 13) has 
noted that Neheri seems to have supported at least one man who was out of favour with the 
previous nomarch, and this suggests that there was more than a mere “transfer hy descent.” 
While Neheri was nomarch there was a very considerable amount of trouble. and we find him 
fighting “all Egypt,” but he kept his nome safe and ended his days in peace, which suggests 
that he came to terms with the victors. 

It is not possible to fix his date with any certainty but we can construct a genealogy which 
enables us to reach an approximation: 


*Nhri [ = Dhuti-htp 
| 
| 
* Dhuti-hip *Dhuti-nki I = Key = S3t-hp-k3? 

aft Vas eet 
I | 

S3thd-hip = Nhri ll 

| 
| 
*Dhicti-nht I “Imumbhst 





This table, which omits unessential names, gives four generations and four nomarchs (indicated 
by asterisks), of whom two belong to the same generation; and we know that Amenemhat, 
brother of the last nomarch, was contemporary with Senusret I. as we have a graftito dated in 
his thirty-first year. Thus, despite the fact that Neheri had his troubles before the grathti begin. 


it is necessary to date them as late as possible, and since it is extremely unlikely that the events 


1 Sethe, 4.Z., Lxu. It is worth noting that in later times he was regarded as a king of great importance 
and coupled with Menes and Ahmose; so, for example, at the Ramesseum, L., D., 1, 163. 
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described took place later than the reign of Mentuhotep II (if he conquered the North, as is 
here assumed), they were probably part of that conquest. If this is so, the fact that Neheri 
was attacked from both sides suggests that the Northern Kingdom broke up into a number of 
warring nomes and that this gave the South her long awaited opportunity’. 

Like most Egyptian history, all this rests on a somewhat daring interpretation of scanty 
evidence, but the general course of events does seem to have been this. At some period after 
the Sixth Dynasty the North broke away and founded a kingdom which was either fixed at 
that time or. perhaps more probably, extended later, by Mery-ib-Ré¢, who, however, could not 
get further than Abydos despite all his efforts. His successors probably had a certain amount 
of friction with the South. and Merikeréc’s father fought a strenuous campaign against the 
Southerners. driving them out of Thinis and concluding a peace with (probably) Antef I, who 
was consolidating his power over the South after a successful usurpation. This peace probably 
lasted only a short time. as Antef I seems to have captured Thinis quite early in his reign, 
but the Heracleopolitans made use of it to pacify their kingdom and drive back the invaders 
on the North. Merikeré¢ had to deal with a revolt but suppressed it with the support of Khety I 
of Asyiit. though he probably lost Thinis during the turmoil. 

In the long run the victory appears to have been bound to go to the South, since, apart from 
questions of the relative capacities of the dynasties, it held two big advantages over the North. 
First. a stronger and more centralized government (it is noteworthy that the large decorated 
tombs of nomarchs are in the North), and secondly, relatively peaceful relations with the 
countries to the south of it, thus enabling it to control the gold supplies. The North, on the 
other hand, continually troubled with threats of Syrian invasion, was economically weaker 
and had no time to organize the kingdom properly. 


1 Breasted has suggested (Anc. Ree., 1.191, n. a) that Khety IT of Asyat is the Khety of the Mentuhotep III 
inscriptions. If this is so it would support this theory, since the most likely way for him to gain high rank 
in the South would be to desert to it. It is probable that Neheri’s peaceful ending to his life and the con- 
tinuance of his family in the nome was due to submission to the South. At Beni Hasan, forinstance, the family 
seems to change at this time. 
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TO WHAT EXTENT DID THE ANCIENT 
EGYPTIANS EMPLOY BITUMEN 
FOR EMBALMING? 


By PERCY E. SPIELMANN 


From classical times down to 1908 statements have been made to the effect that bitumen, 
mainly Judaean, was used in mummification by the ancient Egyptians. 

Herodotus travelled in Egypt between 457 and 453 B.c., and wrote in copious detail of what 
he had learned. He describes the methods of embalming that were practised according to the 
price that the relatives of the deceased were prepared to pay. Pettigrew, in his History of 
Egyptian Mummies, 1834, commenting on the second method given by Herodotus (that per- 
formed without abdominal incision), gives numerous references to the reported use of bitumen, 
though Herodotus himself makes no reference to it. 

Diodorus Siculus, writing probably just after 44 B.c., makes reference to “Jews’ Pitch” 
(bitumen Judaicum), and Pettigrew repeats statements that it was used in mixtures for em- 
balming. 

Many other writers have made similar statements, which, even if they were copied one from 
the other to some extent, form interesting negative evidence that there was nothing to disturb 
this belief in the accuracy of each previous writer. 

Bitumen had been said to have been known for ages in Egypt and Mesopotamia as a valuable 
waterproofing material (as, for instance, in the infant adventures of Sargon I and Moses, if 
observation and translation are correct), and as constructional material for walls, streets, 
drains and granaries. Such was the position of mixed fact and tradition when in 1908 a Pre- 
liminary Note! began a series of publications by A. Lucas, at that time Head of the Government 
Laboratory at Cairo, in which doubt was thrown on the use of bitumen for embalming. 

This 1908 paper was superseded in 1911 by another?, which extended and consolidated the 
whole matter, by which time he definitely identified certain resins and gum resins. 

In a later paper? (1914) Lucas again examined the question. and in face of an impressive 
collection of authorities to the contrary, which he quoted, maintained his contention: that the 
embalming materials consisted of resins, gums and wood pitch: and that bitumen was not used 
for embalming before Ptolemaic times, and even though it might have been used then and 
subsequently, he found no evidence of it. He reaffirmed this in 1924 and 1926, after another 
examination of the subjectt. 

In all this work Lucas relied for his evidence on solubility tests, and on sulphur content, 
which in Judaean bitumen is high (about 9 per cent.), as well as on characteristic smell, the 
marked fluorescence of the solutions in various solvents, and the colour and appearance of the 
substances extracted by solvents. This was justifiable in so far as no reliable identification 
seemed attainable by chemical determination of the elements present. In some cases the pro- 

1 Cairo Scientific Journal, tt (1908), no. 9, April. 

2 Preservatire Materials used by the Ancient Egyptians in Embalming. Survey Dept. Paper, no, 12 (1911). 

3 Journal, 1, 241 ff. 

4 Antiques, their Restoration and Preservation (Arnold, 1924). Problems in Connection with Ancient 
Egyptian Materials. Analyst, Lt (1926), 435. 

Journ. of Egypt. Arch. xvuit. 23 
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portions of the elements in two comparable substances were too similar for differentiation to be 
possible; in others chemical change may have taken place with the passage of years, whilst 
other materials seem to have remained unaltered. 

The first method employed by the present writer, namely fluorescence, aimed at 
identifying the presence of Judaean bitumen; no detailed search was made for other materials 
that might have been present, but in view of the fact that resins were certainly used in 
mummification, these were also tested for. Another method was also used: the spectrographic 
analysis of the ash of certain samples, which were sent to me by Lucas. 


4. Bitumen and Resin 

Fluorescence. The samples were examined under a quartz mercury lamp, very courteously 
put at my disposal by the British Hanovia Quartz Lamp Co. Ltd., with a filter passing ultra- 
violet light of 4000 to 3000 A units. 

It was immediately obvious that the bitumen gave no trace of fluorescence, and that all the 
samples of resin gave colours averaging round a strong yellow ochre. Lucas (private communi- 
cation) had previously found ancient Kgyptian resins to fluoresce between a fine golden yellow 
and a brownish red, while amber (probably 100 years old) gave a yellow colour. 

It is very significant that the materials taken from the mummies occupy positions between 
the undoubted bitumen and the undoubted resins, and that the colour of the fluorescence runs 
parallel to the appearance under normal light. It is impossible to avoid the expectation that 
the presence of bitumen would become substantiated by further work rather than disproved. 

Spectrographic Analysis. The justification for the employment of this method of investiga- 
tion lies in the possibility of identifying, even in minute quantities, the elements which may 
be characteristic of the material. For the present purpose the following elements were identified: 
Al, Sb, As, Ba, Bi, Bo, Cd, Cs, Ca, Cr, Fe, Pb, Li, Mg, Mn, Mo, Ni, K, Si, Ag, Na, Sr, Sn, Ti, V, 
Zn. It was found that, in common with certain other asphaltic oils and residues, vanadium 
and nickel were predominant components in the ash, in this case accompanied by molybdenum. 
The resins, on the other hand, show only the smallest traces or none of these metals, so that 
together the three can be used for the identification of the presence of the bitumen. 

The results obtained by both methods are brought together in Table I. 

Great care must be taken in the interpretation of the figures in the tables, as the descriptive 
word refers to the proportion in which the metals are present in the ash and has nothing to do 
with the proportion of the ash in the material, that is, the proportion of the bitumen in the 
embalming mixture. Here is found strong evidence for the presence of bitumen in two of 
the three samples examined if the bitumen was present in a mixture in no overpowering pro- 
portion, and if resins also were not present in superabundance. 

The converse problem, that of establishing the presence of resins in the mixture, cannot 
be solved, as the resins do not contain any characteristic element. There is much silicon in all 
of them, which is absent in the bitumen, but this is too common an element to be used for 
identification in this case. 

Tam very grateful to Mr. F. Twyman, F.R.S., Director of Messrs. Adam Ihilger, for having 
made himself responsible for producing for me the spectrograms for this paper. 


2. Bitumen and Wood Tar 
In face of these somewhat indecisive results, a similar examination was made with samples 
of wood tar, the only other alternative to bitumen, and a material of which Lucas had 
definitely identified the presence. 
The results are set out in Table IL. 
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It will be seen that the appearance of the Judaean bitumen and the mummy materials 
closely resembles that of those already examined and recorded in Table I. 

The outstanding feature in Table II is the absence of Mo, Ni and V in the undoubted 
wood pitch. It may be objected that the comparison with Stockholm tar is not justified, since 
this comes from a different locality and is of a different age; but it is very striking that all 
three metals, of which two are known to be characteristic for oil and bitumen from a 
definite and large area of the world, are completely absent from the vegetable product. 

If it be true, as has been suggested above, that bitumen and resin are present in the 
embalming material in relatively low proportions—the bitumen, because the characteristic 
metals are not very pronounced, and the resin, because the ochre fluorescence is not strong— 
then the metal-free wood tar would be just the substance to act as the diluent for both. 

Thus, the evidence for the presence of these substances is: 

Bitumen: tradition, and presence of characteristic metals. 

Resin: lighter colour and fluorescence tending towards ochre. 

Wood Pitch: chemically identified by Lucas; acting as metal-free diluent. 

It might be contended that the Ni, V and Mo in the mummy substances were derived from 
the resins. This is not possible, because their proportion in the pure resin is minute; and as 
the pure resin shows a vigorous fluorescence while the mummy substances show a very dull 
one, the proportion of resin present can only be low. Therefore, the metals from the resin would 
be a small proportion of what was already minute. 

It seems clear, therefore, from the materials available for examination, that bitumen was 
used for embalming, mixed with resin and wood tar. 

In addition, this investigation indicates the value of spectroscopic analysis in dealing with 
unknown substances. Its limitations are obvious; but it is likely that in chosen directions 
identifications may be made unerringly. The source of a sample of soda might be determined 
by the presence of minute traces of impurities characteristic of one locality and not of 
another; the ash of plant fibres from different places or of different kinds may be found to 
differ; the origin of metal in domestic and commercial use—these are a few of the possibilities 
that rise to the mind. Within the realm of Egyptology, as well as outside it, subtle problems 
may be solved with little difficulty. 
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BIBLIOGRAPHY: CHRISTIAN EGYPT (1931-1932 


By DE LACY O'LEARY, D.D. 


The following abbreviations are used in this Bibliovraphy: 


AB. = Analecta Bollundiana, Brussels. JRAS. = Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society. 


al. = Annales du Service, Catro. ; J.T.S. = Journal of Theological Studies, 
AZ. = Zeitschrift f. agyptische Sprache. OW, = Oriens Christians. 
BLE, = Bulletin de Vinst. francais @arch, orient.au — O.L.Z. = Orientalistische Literaturzeitung. 
Cuire. RB. = Revue Biblique. 
BIRL. = Bulletin of the John Rylands Library, R.B.A, = Revue de U Egypte ancienne. 
Manchester. RAE, = Revue Uhistoire ecclésiastegue, Loucain. 
BIN. = Byzantinisch-Neugriech. Jahrbuch. ROW. = Revue del Orient Chrétien. 
B.Z. = Byzantinische Zeitschrift, T.L.Z. = Theologische Literaturzeituny. 
D.L.Z. = Deutsche Literaturzeitung. Z.D.M.G. = Zeitxehr.d. Deutschen Morgen. Gesellsch. 
A.T.R. = Harvard Theological Review. Z.N.T.W. = Zeitschr. f. neutestanentliche Wissensch. 


J.A, = Journal asiatique. 


I. BIBLICAL 


Keyyoy’s article in the London Times of 19. 11. 31 drew attention to the most interesting Biblical Papyrus 
in the Chester Beatty collection, containing portions of Gn., Nu., Dt., Isai., Jer., Esther, Ezek., Dan., 
Eccles., the Gospels, Acts, Apoc., and Enoch. This valuable material is discussed by C. SCHMIDT, Die neuesten 
Bibelfundeans Agypten, in Z.N.T.W., Xxx (1931), 285-93, and S. speculates on the provenance of the papyrus, 
his conclusions favouring Bish, about 115 km. above Cairo, as the most probable locus. This article also 
describes an ancient Fayyumic Papyrus of Ecclesiastes. the Song, and Lamentations, which shows a very 
early form of the dialect. On the Chester Beatty Papyrus see also G. Merk, Nori codices S. Scripturae, in 
Biblica, xurt (1932), 118-20, a brief account by Mrs. 8S. New, The new Chester Beatty Papyrus, in J. of Bibl. 
Lit., New Haven, Conn., Lt (1932), 73-4. as well as a brief description, with two illustrations representing 
the Biblical Papyrus, in Illustrated London News (1931). 884. On the Chester Beatty collection generally 
reference may be made to A. H. Garpiver, The Library of A. Chester Beatty. Description of a Hicratic 
Papyrus etc. The Chester Beatty Papyri, No. I (1931), 46 pp., 31 plates. 

The leading Coptic publication of Biblical content during the past year is Sir HERBERT THompson, The 
Coptic Version of the Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles in the Sahidic Dialect. Camb. (1932), 
xxxli + 256, and 13 plates. The Acts and Pauline epistles are the weakest feature of Horner's edition. This 
text is from a MS. in the possession of Mr. Chester Beatty, of date about a.p. 600, and from the monastery 
of Apa Jeremias at Sakkarah, purchased in Cairo in 1924-5. 

A. VASCHALDE, Ce qui a été publié des versions coptes de la Bible, in Muséon, xiiit (1930), 409-31, is a 
further instalment of the writer's detailed bibliography. 

Bormester-Devaun, Les Proverbes... (ef. Journal, xvt (1930), 255), is reviewed by W. HENGSTENBERG 
in O.L.Z., XXxIv (1931), 528-32. 

W. H. Worrei, The Proverbs of Solomon... (ef. Journal, xv (1931), 248), has been reviewed by 
W. E. Crem in J.7.S., xxx1tt (1932), 193, and briefly noticed by A. C(ALDERINT) in Aegyptus, XII (1932), 79. 

A monument has been erected to the memory of the late G. Horyer in Mells (Som.) parish church. 
At the dedication of this monument the Bishop of Gloucester gave an interesting and appreciative account 
of Mr. Horner's work: a report of this address is given in the Somerset Standard for 18. 12. 31. 


Il. APOCRYPHAL, GNOSTIC, ETC. 
(a) APOCRYPHAL 


M. R. James, The Ruiner Fragment of the Apocalypse of Peter, is published in J.T.S., xxxim (1931), 270-9. 
F. Buart, Die latinischen Bearbeitungen der Acta Andreae et Matthiae apad Anthropophagos, Giessen 
(1930), xii + 197, is reviewed by M. Masirivs in Phil. Woeh., Lt (1931), 1044-6. 
A. Mincaya. Weodbrooke Studies, 11, Camb. (1931), 449, reprinted from B.J.R.L. (1931), contains 
(1) The Vision of Theophilus, and (2) The Apocalypse of Peter. These are reviewed by M. R. James in J.T.S., 
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XANIU (1931), 76-7. Reviews of the earlier parts of these studies have appeared by R. StRoTHMANN in 
T.L.Z., LVI (1931), 290-1, and by J. B. Cuasort in J. des Suv. (1932), 82-5. 

C. Scuauvr, Neue Fremde zu den alten Upaéers Uatdov (cf. Journal, xv (1930), 263), is noted by 
I’. Z(cckER) in B.Z., xxx1 (1931), 483-4, and the same author's Hin Berliner Fragment (cf. Journal, xv11 
(1931), 248) in the same periodical, p. 434. 

L. Vacanay, L’Evangile de Pierre (cf. Journal, xvut (1931), 248), is reviewed by E. B. Auto in R.B., xu 
(1931), 435-42, by M. Tx. Disprer in Echos d’Or., xxx (1931), 249-50, by M. R. James in J.7.8., XXXII 
(1931), 296-9, and by W. Baver in 7.Z.Z., tv1 (1931), 249-50. 


(6) GNostTic 
The leading work on Gnosticism published during this year is F. C. Burxirt, Church and Gnosis, Camb. 
(1932), 160. It is largely concerned with the Egyptian elements in Gnosticism. 
(. ScHoven, Ueber eine Formel in den koptisch-gnostischen Schriften und ihren jiidischen Ursprung, 
appears in Z.V.7.W., xxx (1931), 170-6. 
G. R.S. Meap, Fragments of a Fuith forgotten; Short sketches among the Gnostics, mainly of the first two 
centuries (1931), 633, is the third edition of a popular account of Gnostic doctrines. 


(ec) MANICHAEAN 
A.V. W. Jackson, A sketch of the Manichaean doctrine concerning the Future Life, in J. Amer. Or. Soc., & 
(1930), 177-98, is compiled from the evidence of Manichaean fragments and scattered references, with very 
instructive results. 
The article by P. DotceEr, Altchristliche Symbolik der Taufe auf den Durchzug durch dus Rote Meer u. auf 
dea Jordan, in Antike u. Christentum, 1 (1930), 63-79, has a bearing upon Manichaean teachings. 


iI. LITURGICAL 


A. Hespetyyen, Un fragment de psalmodie du manuscrit Vaticun copte 23, en dialecte bohairique, appears 
in Muséon, xLtv (1931), 153-68, but the fragment belongs to a pas already contained in published editions 
of the Theotokia. 

O. Burmester, A Coptic Lectivnury Poem, is published in Muséon, xiirt (1930), 373-85. 

J. QuASTEN, Musik und Gesany in der Kultur der heidnischen Antike und christlichen Frichzeit, Munster 
i/W. (1930), xii + 274, 39 plates, has some bearing upon the development of hymnody which played so 
important a part in the evolution of Coptic offices. It is reviewed by E. WELLEsz in B.Z., xxxt (1931), 373, 
and by the same writer in 0.0". v (1930), 265-6. In this connexion may be mentioned also H. J. W. TILLYARD, 
The Stichera Anastasima in Byzantine Hymnody, in B.Z., Xxxt (1931), 13-20. 

J. M. Harvey, The Anaphoras of the Ethiopic Liturgy... (ef. Journal, xv1 (1930), 251), is reviewed by 
E. LoaMeyer in 0.L.Z., xxxv (1932), 48-9. 

J. DEsLANDEs, Le prétre oriental ministre de la confirmation. Au nom de quelle autorité le prétre oriental 
confere-t-il la confirmation?,in Echos @ Or., XX1x (1930), 5-15, deals with a question which concerns the Coptic 
as well as other oriental rites. 

The Wellcome Expedition to Armant (cf. Journal, xvit (1931), 223-32) brought back a number of frag- 
mentary Bohairic manuscripts, all liturgical in character, mostly pages of the Katameros, of the Theotokia, 
and of the Avtab al-Lagan (nuiswm ute tAaKasn) or order of special services for the Blessing of the Waters 
on Epiphany, the Foot-Washing of Maundy Thursday, and similar rites. Several of these fragments were 
displayed at the exhibition held last autumn at the Wellcome Museum in Wigmore Street. 

F. Pretsenpanz, Unbekanute Zauberpapyri in Deutschland, in Forsch. und Fortschr., vt (1930), 63-4, 
deals with Berl. P. 11737 and 13895, incidentally yiving a passage which resembles one of the prayers in the 
Anaphora of Serapion. 

PF. J. Dotcrr, Die Bedeutung von Barrigerbar in einem Papyrustect des Jahres 152-151 v. Chr., 
in Antike u. Christentum, mw (1930), 57-62, shows satisfactorily that there is no reference to any religious 
rite of purification, ete. 


IV. LITERATURE 
(a2) GENERAL 


L. Tu. Lerorr, littérature bohairique, in Muséon, xutv (1931), 115-36, is an interesting and valuable con- 
tribution to the study of Bohairic literature in which the author maintains a rather novel position which, 
it is understood, he intends to vindicate in forthcoming articles. He holds that Bohairic played a very much 
more prominent part at Alexandria and in Lower Egypt generally than has been generally supposed and 
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that St. Athanasius and other Alexandrian fathers wrote in Bohairic as well as in Greek. The thesis has 
obvious difticulties, but L.’s evidence in support of the claim that some of the Bohairic texts of St. Athanasius 
are originals and not translations demands serious consideration. The same author's Lu littérature éyyptienne 
aux derniers siécles avant Uinvasion arabe, in Chron. @ Egyple, Xt (1931), 315-23, maintains a similar position: 
“Jose affirmer que, sur le sol d Egypte, Pactivité intellectuelle d’expression égypticnne ne cessa qu'en 
méme temps et pour le méme motif que l'activité intellectuelle @expression grecyne: Finvasion arabe” 
(p. 317). 

W. SPIEGELBERG, Die demotische Literatur, in Z.D.M.., LXXxXv (1931). 147-71, is not directly concerned 
with Coptic but will naturally demand attention from those who believe in a native tradition of literature 
apart from the Hellenistic culture of Alexandria. 


(b) Patres ApostTorict 


J. Mctwexsure, Phe literary relations of the Episile of Barnabas and the Teaching of the Twelve Apostles, 
Mount Holyoke Coll. (1929), xii + 170, has been the subject of reviews by F. C. Burgrrt in J.7'S.. XXXII 
(1931), 25-7, and by G. Krtcer in T.L.Z., Lv (1930), 226-7. 

The pseudo-Clementine question is treated in H. Warr, Psendo-klementinische Probleme. in Zetschr. f. 
Kirchengesch., & (1931), 186-94. Curtaay’s Le probleme littéraire... (ef. Journal, xvit (1931), 249) on the 
same subject is criticized by C. Scumipt in 7.L.Z., LV (1931), 533-8. and by F.C. Burkrrrin J..S., XXNIUL 
(1932). 199-201, who says: “In Dr. C's study, so well written, so plausible, we sce the bitter frut of the false 
ideas about the religion of the Mandaeans that have had such a vogue since the publication of Lidzbarski's 
German translation of the Ginza” (p. 2U1). 


(c) CHuRCcH FATHERS 

R.E. Wrrt, The Hellenism of Clement of Alexandria, appeared in the Class. Qiu terly, XXV (1931), 195-204. 

D°Ates, in Rech, de Sci. Relig.. xx (1930), 224-68, deals with the learning of Origen in the light of the 
problems raised by De Faye. R. Captor, Origtne et les reconnaissances clémentines, in Rech. de Sei. Relig.. XX 
(1930), 506-28, deals with the subject of Origen and the Clementine Recognitions. E. KLostermayy, Eine 
Stelle des Origenes, in Theol. Stul. «. Kritiken, Gotha, crm (1931). 195-8, is concerned with Origen’s com- 
mentary on Mt. 26. 26-8. P. GuavE, Ein Bruchstich... (ef. Journal, xvit (1931), 249), is reviewed by 
P. THomsen in Phil. Woch., tt (1931), 297-8. 

On St. Athanasius we have R. P. Casey, Armenian MSS. of St. Athan. of Alerandria, in H.T.R., XXIV 
(1931), 43-59, and the same writer's Greek MSS. of Athanasian corpora, in Z.N.T.W., XXX (1931), 49-70. 
P. JerpHayion, La vraieteneur dun texte de S. Athanasins retablie pur Vépigraphie: U Epistula ad Monachos, 
is published in Rech. de Sci. Relig., Xx (1930). 529-44; the letter appears as no. 585 in Winlock-Crum-White, 
Monastery of Epiphanius (1926). Of more vencral bearing is J. KomweraKt, ri dudener 6 reyes Adardoos 
wept “Apefou kal Apeaviopot in Exx\yo. Pupos, XXIX (1930), 496-516. J. List, Das Antoniusleben des hl. 
Athanasius d. Gr., Athens (1930), 63, is vol. x of Texte u. Forschungen zur bysantinisch-neugr. Philologie, 
and is reviewed by F. Hangry in BuY.J., vut (1931). 372-4. 

On St. Cyril we have J. Lesoy, Fragments urmeéniens du commentaire sur U¢pitre aux Hébrenx de St. Cyrille 
d’ Alex., in Muséon, xu (1931), 69-114. 

H. G. Hoskier, The complete commentary of Oecuimenins on the Apocalypse. now printed for the first time 
from MSS. at Messina, Rome, Salonika, and Athos, with notes, Ann Arbor (1928), 263. is reviewed by 
A. C(ALDERINI) in Aegyptus, xt (1931), 509, by K. in 2.Z.. XxXx1 (1931), 374-9, and by P. Hesrrer in Phil. 
Woeh., ut (1931), 772-7. 

W. Ericsen. Faijumisrhe Fraqmente der Reden des Ayathonieus Bischof von Tarsus, in Videnskabernes 
Selskab, Hist.-Filol., xix, Copenhagen (1932), 5U: introd., text (8-32), glossary (33-50): an account of 
Agathonicus, who lived towards the end of the fourth century, will be found in Crum’s Der Papyruscoder 
saec. VI-VII der Phillippsbibliothek... (1915), 154-71. The present text, from a Copenhagen Ms... gives 
portions of the Apology (eehe Tuetariest = Crum, 126.5. mepr anreterac) and a fragment of the dis- 
course with Stratonicus the Cilician (Crum. 96). This Fayyumic text corrects the Sahidic intwo places. The text 
given here covers eight folios of 28-30 lines on each side. 

A. van Lanrscnoot, Fragments coptes Cun panegyrique de S, Jean-Baptiste, in Muséon, xuiv (1931), 
235-54, gives 5 folios text: the subject is fairly frequent in Coptic literature. 

A. Mospera, On some Syriac fragments of the Book of Timothy Ailuros against the Synod of Chaleedon, 
Lund (1928), 13, 2 illust., has a bearing upon the life and thought of the Egyptian Church. It is reviewed 
by A. ReeKker in O.F.Z., xxxtv (1931). 53. 

W. Tr, Osterbrief und Prediyt imachmimischen Dudclt (ef. sect. vit, Philology, below), very fraementary, 
is chiefly of interest for its dialectal character and punctuation. 
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V. HISTORY 
(a) GENERAL 


V. Laurent, A propos de “Tl Oriens Christianus,” in Echos d’Or., XX1x (1980), 176-92, is a “note de géographie 
et d'histoire ecclésiastique.” 

A. Buupav. Die ayyptischen Libelli und die Christenverfolgung des Kaisers Decius, appears in Rom. 
Quartal., fase. 27 (1931), 79. C. Semaapt, Ein neues Originaldvkument aus der Diokletianischen Christen- 
rerfolgung, in T.L.Z., Lv (1930), 227-9, refers to a text in the Frisk Papyrus. 

Amongst the publications of the German Institute in Cairo is W. ScutBart, Christliche Predigten aus 
Aguypten, in Mitt. d. deutsch. Inst. f. dg. Altertumsk. in Kairo, 1 (1930), 93-105. 

Tu. HERMANN, Johannes Philoponus als Monophysit, appears in Z.N.T.W., xxix (1930), 209-64. 

GAUDEFROY-DEMOMBYNES et Praronov, Le monde musulman et byzantin jJusqw aux croisades, is part of 
the Hist. du Monde, vu, i, Paris (1931), 591. 

On modern history we find R. Strotumany, Die hoptische Kirche in der Neuzeit, Tubingen (1932), 
vi + 167, a very important and valuable work: it is drawn entirely from native sources, for the most part 
entirely unknown in Europe, note especially the section ~ Neuere Literatur” (102 #f.), and gives a great deal 
of information not hitherto accessible. Of less direct interest is A. G. Porrris, L’hellénisme et l Egypte moderne, 
Paris (1930), 576, which is reviewed by P. DarMstaDTER in Hist. Zeit., cx~v (1931), 610. An interesting 
article appears in Maallem Yakoub dit le“ Général Jacob” commandant la légion copte (1798-1801) (documents 
tnedits), in L’ Acropole, v1 (1931), 137-45. 

Amongst publications announced but not yet, I believe, accessible, is G. Hanoraux, Hist. de la nation 
égyptienne des origines préhistoriques jusqwa nos jours, of which vol. m will be M. Jovevet, Cx. DIEHL, 
et M. Cuapor, D’Egypte alexandrine jusqwa la conquéte arabe, and vol. 1v, M. Wret, L’ Egypte arabe jusqua 
la conquéte ottomane, 642-1517. This work is to be completed in 1935. 

In Ethiopie Church history, so closely allied with that of the Coptic Church, CotLBEatx, Hist. politique 
et relig. (ef. Journal, XVI (1930), 252), is reviewed by A. KLINGENHEBEN in O.L.Z., xxxv (1932), 67-9. 


(L) HaGioGRaPHy 

E. A. W. Buocs, George of Lydda (ef. Journal, xvt (1930), 252), is reviewed by J. Smron in 4.B., xvrx 
(1931), 163-8. 

H. Grécorre et M. A. KuGENER, Mare le Diacre: Vie de Porphyre évéque de Gaza, texte éabli, trad., 
commenté, Paris (Collection byzant., Assoc. Budé) (1930), cxii + 155, deals with Porphyry, who was a monk 
in Scetis in 372-7, and illustrates contact between the Delta and Byzantium. It isreviewed by A. C(ALDERINI) 
in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 507, by Nav in R.0.C., vit (1930), 422-41, by E. B. in Ricerche religiose, vu (1931), 
85-6, by F. Hatxry in A.B., xirx (1931), 155-60, by H. Dorrtes in 7’.L.Z., Lv (1930), 611, by F. PEETERS 
in Revue de? Univ, Brax., xxv (1930), 108*-13*, by F. Comox in Revue Belge, tx (1980), 922-4, and by 
F. Drexamp in Theol. Rev., xxx (1931), 258-60. 

Studies on Severus of Alexandria appear by O. Scrissen in BuVJ., vi (1931), 1-13, and by Fr. P. 
KarNTHALEd in the same periodical, 327-31. 

The latter writer also contributes Theophilus von Kynopolis, in B.N.J., vit (1931), 331-49. 

AK. ‘TrraxtTapHyLLopouLos, Die Novelle des Patriarchen Athanasius iiber die tpysoipia, appears in 
B.N.J., vut (1931), 136-46. 

A. Mayer, Der Heilige und die Dirne. Eine motivgeschichtliche Studie zu Hrotsvits * Abruham” und 
“*Pafautius,’ in Bayer. Blatter f. d. Gymnasialsschulwesen, LXV (1931), 73-96, deals with the Pelayia- 
Martinianus legend, etc. 

G. NoLLeT, Les miracles de Saint-Mercure Philopater, appeared in Aethiops, Iv (1931), 20-4; the same 
writer's Les miracles de Gubra-Manfas Zedous, ibid., 33-6 (a suivre). 


(c) MoNASTICISM 

P. Rescu, La doctrine ascétique des premiers maitres égyptiens du LV¢ siécle (1931), xxxviii + 287, belongs 
to the series ** Ltudes de Théol. historique.” 

S. Saspan, Que signifie kvpuitys Tewperpys?, appeared in Byzantion, v1 (1931), 343-53, the writer 
contending that év rots Kvpou denotes a monk of the cloister. It receives a brief notice by F. D. in B.Z., 
XxxI (1931), 410. 

A. L, Scumrrz, Die Welt der ag. Einsiedler... (ef. Journal, xv1t (1931), 251), is reviewed by E. Breccta 
in Bull. Soc. ? Arch. @ Alex... xxvi (1931), 345. 

F. Harnis, hist. Lausiaque... (ef. Journal, xvt (1930), 251), is reviewed by H. Kocu in 7.L.Z., uvt 
(1931), 161-3, and by F. DoLeer in O.L.Z., xxxv (1932), 328. 
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A very important contribution to the study of 8. Pakhom and his rule is Dom A. Bous, Pachomiana 
Latina: Régle et épitres de S. Pachéme, épitre de S. Théodore et Liber de S. Orsiesius. Texte latin de S. Jérome, 
édité par Dom A.B., Louvain (Bibl. de la Recue de U Hist. ecclés., Fasc. vii) (1932), Ix — 209: the Latin text 
is as in Migne’s Putr. Lat., but a critical and corrected edition, and there is civen also a reprint of Lefort’s 
edition of the Coptic fragments of the Rule (= uséon, XL). The work h 


: as a very full apparatus from all 
material at present available. 


VI. NON-LITERARY TEXTS 


C. Bonner, Notes on the Puris magical papyrus, in Classical Philology, xxv (1930), 18u-3, on Paris B.N. 
Suppl. gr. 574, cites evidence from unpublished magical papyri in Michivan. 

P. Cottart, A propos de quelques ecercices scholaires, in B.F., XXX (1930), 417-23, gives a school-boy 
exercise containing sentences from Menander. 

S. Errrem and L. Aucnpsen, Pupyri Osloenses, u (ef. Journal, xvi (1931), 251), has been reviewed by 
W. Scuvsart in D.L.Z., yu (1931), 1163-5, very briefly by A. M. in Bull. de la Soc. de Ling. XXx11 (1931). 
94, and by F. Z. in B.Z., xxxi (1931), 416, more fully by H. 1. BeLuain Class. Rev., XLVI (1932). 23-4, and 
by H.C. Yocrrs in Classiea) Philology, XXv1Et (1932). 86-95, this last a very full critique of laudatory tone. 

W. HENGSTENBERG, Die yriechisch-haptischen MOY AON Ostraka (cf. Journal, Xv11(193 L), 252), is reviewed 
by F. Z. in B.Z., xxxr (1931), 416-7. 

T. Horener, Orientalisch-Reliyiongeschichtliches aus den griechischen Zauherpapyt Aegyplens, appears 
in Archiv Orientalni, Praha, vitt (1931). 327-58. 

A. Jacusy, Zu Pup. Groec. Muy., ul, 479 tf. in Archie f. Religionwissenschajt, XXIX (1931), 204-5, is 
largely concerned with Coptic. 

P, JERNSTEDT, Die koptischen Papyri des Asintischen Museums, Publ. de lu Soc. Egyptologique...Lénin- 
grad, vt (1931), 21-44. 

A.C. Jonssoy and H. B. van Hoesey, Papyri in the Princetown University Collection, Baltimore (1931), 
xxiii + 146, has been described by H. I. Berz in Class. Rer., XLVI (1932), 22-3, and by A.S. Huntin Journal, 
xvi (1931), 263-4, who notes “the principles of abbreviation do not seem to have been fully urasped.”” 

H. Munter, Les stéles cuptes da Monastere de Sacnt-Niméon ci Assomen, in Aegypts, Xt (1931), 257-300, 
433-84, inscriptions with translation and notes, from Monneret de Villard and other sources. Altogether 
177 inscriptions. 

K. Pretsenvanz, Nene griechische Zanherpnpiyri, appears in Gnomon. vit (1931), 217-73. The same 
author's Papyri Graec. Mayic., 1 (1931), xv + 216, contains a considerable proportion of Coptic interest, 
old Coptic magical words and names, ete. A short Coptic amulet appears in No. 48 (p. 181); Nos. 189 tf. 
are Christian, A review appears by Baver in 7.L.Z.. uv (1932), 169-70. The earlier volume reccives a full 
review by F. Zucker in B.Z., xxxt (1931), 355-63. The third volume of this valuable collection, to contain 
hymns, a much-needed index, etc. is in preparation. 

K. PREISENDANZ, Deux papyrus maqiques de lu collection de la Fondation Egyptologique, appears in Chron. 
d’ Egypte. vi (1931), 137-40, and deals with MNS. P. Brus. Inv. E. 6390, 6391. 

The same author's Zar Papyrushiuide forms a section of MILKAv. Handbuch der Bibliothekwissen., Leipzig 
(1931), 299-331. 

H. A. Sanvers, Two fragmentary Birth-Certyicutes from the Michigan Collection, and Some Papyrus 
fragments from the Michiyan Collection, publications of the American Academy in Rome (1931), are described 
by H. I. Betr in Journal, xvi (1931), 268-9, and reviewed by WILCKEN in wirchiv, IX (1931), 244-5. 

C.Scuaapt, Lin koptischer Werkvertrag, in 4.Z., XV (1931), 102-6, vives 13 lines of text from a Cairo Ms. 

A. STEINWENTER, Byzantinische Monchstestamente, appears in Aegyptus, X1t (1932), 55-64. 

W. Wessevy, Die Pupyrologie u. die ersten Anfunye des Neuyriechischen, in BN.J., Vut (1930, 1), 317-26, 
has reference to Christian papyri. if not so directly concerned with Coptic. The same author's essay, Lo 
minéralogie mystique des papyrus magiques, was & communication read (by M. Hombert} at the Leiden 
Congress. 

H.C. Yourtrs, A gnostic amulet with an Aramaic inscription, is published in J. Amer. Or. Soe. L (1930), 
214-20. The inscription is wkwB/uxorvBru/taw/Bepw, which Y. regards as Aramaic and translates “Jacob, 
likeness of Jahweh his son.”’ 

On material specially connected with jurisprudence attention may be drawn to A. SCHILLER, Coptie Lair, 
in The Juridical Review, xLu1 (1931), 211-40, which us based on the author’s Ten Coptie Legal Texts (from 
Jéme) to be published this year in Papers of the Metrop, Mus. of Art: a translation of No. 7 of these is 
appended to the article cited. 

M. STEINWENTER, Proposition relative @ lu publication des papyrus ef ostraca coples du contenn juridique, 
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was the title of a communication to the Oriental Congress at Leiden (read by M. Seide). The proposal was 
cordially endorsed by the Congress, as recorded in Gnomon, vu (1931), 670. 

A. STEINWESTER. Die Rechtsstellung der Kirchen u. Kloster nach den Papyri (ef. Journal, xvi (1930), 255), 
is reviewed by C. WESSELY in B.NV/., ur (1931), 377-8. 

J.Stmon, Répertoire des bibliothéques publiques et privées contenant des manuscrits coples, in Muséon, XLIV 
(1931), 137-52, is a useful, and indeed necessary, attempt to furnish a guide to available Coptic material, but 
will need supplementing. 

M. Hompert, Bulletin Pupyroloyique (1930). appears in Byzuntion, vi (1931), 722-36. 

R. Movrerve, Le gluive de Diurdanos: Ohbjets et inser. magiques de Syrie, in Mél. dela Fac., Bovrouth, xv 
(1930-31), 51-137, contains material which has at least an indirect bearing on Egyptian magical papyri. 

P. A. M. Kropr (not Kroppe, as by error in Journal, XVu (1931), 252), Ausgerwdhite koptische Zaubertexte, 
is reviewed by K. PREISENDANZ in Phil. Woceh., Lit (1932), 571. 


VII. PHILOLOGY 


On phonetics we find W. H. Worrexy, Coptic Sounds. I. The main Currents of their History, Ann Arbor 
(1932). 59. 

W. E. Crem, Coptic Dictionary (ef. Journal, xvi (1931), 252), is reviewed by W. HenesTeNnBerc in 
B.Z.. XXXt1 (1931), 96-9, and by F. Carice in 0.£.Z., xxxv (1932), 253-4. W. E. Crum also contributes 
Cn nourean mot pour narire to BU.F.. XXX (1930). 453-5, dealing with the word ¢imoqna, 

W. Czermak, Der Rhythmus der koptischen Sprache und seine Bedeutung in der Sprachgestaltung (Akad. 
d. Wiss. in Wien, Ph.-Hist, Kl. Sitz.) (1931), iv + 257, is largely concerned with phonetics, accents, etc., 
very technical in character. 

TE. Devan, Etvules et notes, in Kemi, mr (1930), 186-48, includes (note viii, 2) Sur lu genre et la forme de 
Gove (S) ef de ses variuntes. 

W. F. Epgertoy, Etymologies of tninoor and xoov, in Amer. J. of Sem. Langs. and Lit., xuvu (1930), 
53-4. 

G. Hevser, Die Personennamen... (ef. Journal, xvt (1930), 253), is reviewed by M. Housert in Rev. 
Belge, Phil.-Hist. Cl., X (1931), 613-5, and by P. A. Bouser in Musewm, XXxrx (1932), 88-9. 

P, JERNSTEDT contributes Zur lerikalischen Neuschdpfung im Koptischen to A.Z., LXV (1930), 127-8. 

L. KREMER, Qielques remarques sur la huppe (upupa epops) dans 0 Egypte ancienne, in B.I.F., XXX (1930), 
305-31. cites Coptic RAaKONaT = Greek Kovxorda. 

V. Loret, Deux racines tinctoriales de Egypte ancienne, Oreanette et garance, in Kemi, ut (1930), 23-32, 
deals with nstj and jp’ = onron, anra. 

H. J. Pototsky, Zur koptischen Lautlehre, 1, in 4.Z., uxvu (1931), 74-7, refers especially to unaccented € 
in Fayyumic. 

W. SPreveLBERG, Die Vokulisation von mbhj-t “ Nordwindl” (*«gH), appears in 4.Z., yxvi (1930), 131. 

W. Tint, Die Vokalisation des Fuiyumisches, in B.I.F., XXX (1930), 361-8. The same writer publishes 
Koplische Dialektgrammutik, Munich (1931), xv + 91 + 48*, containing readings and glossary: it is reviewed 
by P, BoxEseR in Musewm, xxxtx (1932), 117-8, by A. C(ALDERTNT) in Aegyptus, x1 (1931), 507, and by 
H. J. Potorsky in 0.£.Z., xxxtv (1931), 333-43. The same writer's Osterbrief und Prerigt in achmimischen 
Diilekt, giving a new, but very fragmentary, Akhmimic text, appears in Stud. 21 Epig. «. Papyrush., Leipzig 
(1931), 51,1 plate. andis chiefly of interest for its light on the dialect and punctuation. It is froma Rainer frag. 
at Vienna. Itis reviewed by C. Script in D.L.Z., wi (1932), 481, and by H. J. Pototsxy in Gnomon, vot 
(1932), 173-4. 

In the review of H. G. Evruys Wuire, The monasteries of the Wadi’n Natrén, Part I (ef. Journal, xu 
(1927), 257). by C. Scrrmrpt in 0.0.Z., xxxu (1929), 259-63, a considerable space is devoted to criticism and 
analysis of Dr. Sobhy’s appendix on the transliteration of Arabic in the Copto-Arabic MS. with which he 
deals. 

Amongst works on kindred languages and comparative philolosy may be noted E. Zynuarz, Das 
merouische Sprachproblem, in Anthropos, xxv (1930), 409-63, which is reviewed by M. Cowen in Bull. de la 
Soe. de Ling., XXX (1931), 198-200. 

L. Hompurcer, Les dialectes coptes et mandés (ef. Journal, xv1 (1930), 253), is reviewed by H. Jensen in 
O.L.Z., X<x1v (1931), 713-4. 

M. CoHEN,. Quelques mots préméditerranéens, in Bull, de la Soc. de Ling., XXX1 (1931), 37-11, includes a 
note on Coptic hrére = “lily.” 


L. Homscrcer, La morphologie nubienne et U égyptien, appears in J.A. (1931), 249-79, but does not refer 
to Coptic. 
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VHI. ARCHAEOLOGY AND ART 
(4) EXPLORATION AND EXCAVATION 


The 8th ed. of K. Bagprewer, Aeyypten und der Sudan (ef. Journal, xv (1929), 268), is reviewed by 
L. Borcuarpr in O.L.Z., xxxv (1932), 26-8. 

Jouann Georg Herzog zu Sacusen, Vene Streifziige... (ef. Journal, xvit (1931), 253), is reviewed by 
W. F. Voupacu in O.C'., v (1930), 255-6, by Lereotp? in 0.L.Z., xxxiv (1931), 948, and by H. DveNsine 
in T.£.Z., tvt (1931), 273-4. 

O. H. Myers and H. W. Fatrman, Exearitions at Armant 1929-31, appears in Journal, xvit (1931), 
223-32, and describes excavations at Armant to the south of Luxor. A note, Erment (Hermonthis), also 
appears in Archiv Orientforsch., vt (1931), 245-6. On the Coptic material obtained by the workers, ¢/. p. 182 
above. 

Ontc Bares, Exeurations at Marsa Matruh, in Harcard African Studies, vitt (1927), chap. iv. 177-87, 
deals with ‘The Byzantine site and the Isle of the Jews” (ef. E. Breccia below). 

Crum-WrsLock-WiitE, Monastery of Epiphanius (ef. Journal, xii (1927), 258), is reviewed by 
C. Wessey in BUN... vie (1931). 213-5. 

The Annual Report (1931) of the New York Metropolitan Museum of Art contains (p. 14) the note: 
~ Very important phases in the origin of Christianity and of early Christian art are treated in The Monasteries 
of the Wadi’n Natrun, by H. G. Evelyn White, edited by Walter Hauser and now being printed with funds 
contributed by Edward §. Harkness.” 

W. B. Every, Preliminary Report of the Work of the Arehaeoluyieal Survey of Nubia, appears in A.S., 
Xxx (1930), 117-28. 

W. Hacser. The Christian Necropolis in Kharygeh Ousis, in Bull, Metrop. Mus, of Art, New York (1932), 
38, is not a repetition of De Bock’s notes but a much more careful and professional account of part of the 
same cemetery: it is preliminary to a general account of the Museum’s expedition to the Oasis, in which 
H. G. Evelyn White took part. The first three plates represent Christian chapels, but the others have no 
Christian bearing. 

Prince Oman Locssoux, Efile sur la Wadi Natroun, ses moines et ses couvents, Alexandria (1931), 58, 
contains a yeneral sketch of the history and @ description of the monasteries of the Wadi ’n-Natran. 
Mowxyexet vE VitLarp, Les éylises du monastére des Syriens au Wadi en-Natrun, is announced but I have 
not been able to trace it. 

S.A. B. Mercer, Ar expedition to Abyssinia, in Bull, Amer. School of Oriental Res. (1930), 27-9, in which 
the author describes an expedition to collect Biblical and liturgical manuscripts. 

In the Illustrated London News of 4. 7. 31; 14-16, 10 illust., were some interesting pictures of 
St. Antony’s monastery in the Qalala Hills, due to the work there of the American Byzantine Institute. 
The illustrations are from photographs in the Paris International Exhibition of Byzantine Art and show 
copies of paintings of the twelfth to fifteenth centuries. 


(b) ART aND ARCHITECTURE 


Marcus H. Sonia Pasna. Dali! el-Mathof el-yibtiy wiham el-kand@ isi wa-l?udirat el~atariyya, Cairo, 
1 (1930), 233; rc (1932). 292, with numerous illustrations. is a guide to the Coptic Museum in Old Cairo and 
to the various Coptic churches and monasteries in the vicinity. An English translation entitled “A brief 
guide to the Coptic Museum and the ancient Coptic Churches and Monasteries” is in course of preparation. 

Dr. Dora Zentz, Koptische Grabstelen. Ihre xeulliche und Grtliche Einordnung, is published in the 
Mittheilungen des deutsch. Inst. f. aeg. Alt., Kairo, 1 (1931), 22-38, It is the subject of a review by U. M. 
Vittarp) in Aegyptus, xt (1931), 501-2. 

The British Museum Quarterly, vt (1931). 33, gives an account of Coptic and Greek gravestones recently 
added to the collection. 

J. Wrerert, [ sereofagi cristiand anfichi (1929), xvi; 194, and LLL figs., with Album of x - 158 plates, 
is reviewed by L. H. Vincent in R.B.. XL (1931), 588-600, 

E. Breccia, Uni statuette del Buon Pastore di Marsa Matruh, in Bull, Soe. @ Arch. 2? Alew., XXvt (19ST), 
247-57. deals with astatue found at El-Baratun, the ancient Paractonium, which may be of Christian origin, 

CG. Devuere, La seulpture copte, Paris (1931), 64, with 72 plates in heliotype reproducing 200 specimens, 
statues, bas-reliefs. masques. ete. 

T. Rice, Byzantine Glazed Pottery, Oxford (1930), 122, 21 plates, frontispiece. 1 map, opens up fairly 
new eround as its only precursor was Wallis’s The Byzantine Ceramic Art, London (1907), but in it Egypt 
occupies a very secondary place. It is reviewed by A. ALFOLDT in B.Z., XXXt (1931), 400. 
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FP, StcKurnu, Die Taube uls religioses Symbol im christlichen Aliertum (1930), xxiv + 399, is not directly 
concerned with Coptic art. It is reviewed by L. H. Vinceyt in &.B., xu (1931), 588-600 (with Wilpert, 
above). 

GC. Borgux, Musée du Louvre. Antiquités Egyptiennes, Cutalogue-Guide, Paris (1932), 285, 40 illustr., is 
naturally mainly occupied with the objects belonging to ancient Egypt, but there are also Christian relics 
from Bawit and elsewhere, including pottery and liturgical bronzes of Coptic and Byzantine type. 


(c) TEXTILES 


S. Druann, Coptic Textiles in the Metropolitan Museum, appears in Metrop. Museum Studies, New York, 
II (1931), 239-52, 19 illustr. (ef. the same writer's Coptic and kg.-Arabic Textiles, mentioned in Journal, 
xvi (1931), 253). 

R. Peter. Tissus coptes du Musée du Louvre, Paris (1931), 12 pages text, 48 plates in colours repre- 
senting 222 subjects. 

In the two catalogues mentioned above, of the Museums in Old Cairo and the Louvre respectively, there 
are several references to Coptic and Byzantine textiles. 


(d_) FOLKLORE 


FE. A.W. Bupa. Eyyptian Tules and Romances, pagan, Christiun,and Muslim, London (1931), 424, contains 
Christian stories from texts already published by B. 

VU, LasaLty, Amulette und Tatowierungen in Agypten, in Archiv f. Religionwissensch., XX1X (1931), 130-8, 
is more concerned with ancient Egypt. This is the case also with GAaLLaB MousaMMen, Les survivances de 
lV Eyypte antique dans le Folklure éyyptien moderne, Paris (1929), 210. This latter work is reviewed in Anc. 
Eyypt (1930), 79-80. 
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. NOTES AND NEWS 


The excavations at Tell el-‘Amarnah are to be continued this winter under the direction of 
Mr. John D. 8. Pendlebury, who expects to begin work about December Ist. The staff includes 
Mr. Ralph Lavers, architect, Mr. H. W. Fairman, Mr. Stephen Sherman and Mr. Hilary 
Waddington, all members of last year’s expedition, and Mr. Philip Chubb and Mr. Charles 
O. Brasch, two new recruits. The Committee had feared that owing to general financial dith- 
culties no field work would be possible this winter, but thanks to Mrs. Hubbard, who has again 
made a generous contribution, and to the Director of the Brooklyn Museum, who has allocated 
a considerable sum to this particular work, the expedition has been made not only a possibility 
but almost an obligation. 


No expedition will be sent to Armant this winter, but Mr. Myers and Mr. Baly will work up 
the materials already in hand with a view to bringing out the final report next autumn. 


Plans for continuing the epigraphical work at Abydos had not been completed at the time 
of going to press, but it is hoped that arrangements similar to those of the past two seasons may 
be possible. The material for the first two volumes is all finished and in the hands of the printers, 
It is hoped that Volume 1 will be published in the spring of 1933 and Volume 11 in the autumn 
of the same year. The excellence of the specimen plates exhibited at the Summer Exhibition 
was attested by all who saw them. 


Under the auspices of the Society Dr. Alan Gardiner is bringing out the fifth and last volume 
of the Theban Tombs Series; no date is yet fixed for its publication, but it should not now be 
long delayed. 


In the hope of enrolling many who are interested in the work of the Society but are not able 
to subscribe to full membership, the Committee has instituted a new status for Associates, who, 
for an annual subscription of seven shillings and sixpence, will be entitled to attend the Lectures 
and Special Meetings and Exhibitions arranged by the Society, and to read in the Society's 
Library, though they will not be allowed to take books out. Associates will also receive the 
Annual Report, notices of all new publications, and similar literature. It is hoped that a large 
number of persons will thus be able to keep in touch with the Society’s work and help to further 
its activities. 


The Annual Summer Exhibition was held from June 27th to July 27th in rooms kindly lent 
by the Wellcome Historical Medical Museum. Objects from the excavations at Armant and 
Tell el-Amarnah were shown, as well as drawings, photographs and finished plates from the 
temple of Seti I at Abydos. During the course of the Exhibition Mr. Pendlebury gave two 
lectures on the work at Tell el--Amarnah, and Mr. Myers one on the Prehistoric Peoples of 
Armant. 


The Society will celebrate the fiftieth year of its foundation by holding a Meeting in the 
Meeting Room of the Royal Society on October 3ist. Short papers on the work of the three 
branches of the Society’s activity will be read by Professors Griffith, Newberry and Hunt. 
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The price of the volume of Studies presented to Professor F. Ll. Griffith in honour of his 
seventieth birthday on May 27th last will, im accordance with the circular issued with the last 
number of the Journal, be raised to five guineas after the publication of this present number. 
It may be added here that the volume consists of about 500 pages of articles contributed by 
almost every Egyptologist of note in the world. ° 


We congratulate our President, Dr. Robert Mond, on the honour of knighthood which has 
been conferred upon him. It is a matter of the greatest satisfaction to those who are aware of 
his devoted enthusiasm for the many causes he espouses that his immense services to science 
and to society should have received this recognition. 


The Society loses an old friend by the death on April 10th last of W. L. 8. Loat. Loat 
made his first acquaintance with Eeypt when he took part, as Boulanger’s assistant, in the 
great fishery survey of the Nile. His first experience of excavation was gained, we believe, 
under Sir Flinders Petrie, and it was here that he met Ayrton and formed a friendship which 
only ended with the latter’s untimely death in Ceylon. In the season 1908-9 the two excavated 
for the Society at and near Abydos; the main work of the season was the clearing of a pre- 
dynastic cemetery at El-Mahasnah. Ayrton’s appointment to Ceylon broke up the combination, 
and Loat was not in Egypt again until the season 1912-13, when he again worked at Abydos, 
taking entire charge of the excavation and publication of an ibis cemetery which was found 
early in the season. This was his last visit to Egypt, for the War put an end to his plans for the 
next season. He married and retired to the West Country, to devote himself to the hybridizing 
of certain species of garden flowers on which he was already a recognized authority. The War 
had found him well beyond the age for service, yet he managed to get himself accepted by the 
Garrison Artillery. In 1918 he was again able to return to his beloved flowers and to retire to 
a quiet home at Mevagissey in Cornwall, which he barely left except for a long journey in the 
Andes about five years ago. He died after a long illness, probably a delayed effect of blackwater 
fever, from which he had suffered severely years previously on the Upper Nile. 

He was an able excavator, patient, and clever with his hands, and firm and just in handling 
the native workman. As a man he was fearless, indifferent to pain, generous in the extreme, 
and without a thought of self. Strong when occasion needed it, he could be as gentle as a child 
when dealing with weakness or suffering in others. Those of us who were privileged to work 
with him will always remember him as a cheerful and loyal colleague, who never went back on 
his word, and who always demanded a higher standard of conduct and work from himself than 
from his neighbour. 


It is with deep regret that we learn, as we go to press, of the sudden death on October 8th 
of Miss Winifred M. Crompton, for twenty years past Keeper of the Egyptian Section of the 
Manchester University Museum. Miss Crompton was in charge of one of the most important 
Egyptological collections in the Kingdom and devoted her life to its improvement and arrange- 
ment. She will be sadly missed both by her colleagues in the Museum and by the many 
Egyptologists to whom she always gave so warm a welcome on their visits to Manchester. 


Dr. Alan Gardiner appears in a somewhat new réle in his book called The Theory of Speech 
and Language, which has recently been issued by the Clarendon Press. It has been written 
during the last few years in the intervals of other work, and forms a notable contribution to 
the literature of Linguistics. 
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The Keeper of Egyptian and Assyrian Antiquities in the British Museum asks us to publish 
the following: 

In consequence of structural alterations the Trustees of the British Museum have ordered 
that the Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Egyptian Rooms and the Babylonian Room be closed for 
a period. The objects from these rooms are now for the most part packed away and are not 
available for inspection until further notice. An exhibition of Kuyptian papyri, paintings, cloth 
stuffs and painted wooden objects is being arranged in the Third Egyptian Room and will 
shortly be open to the public. To prevent disappointment, scholars are asked to take note of 
these arrangements, and are warned that they should enquire whether any object or class of 
objects described in the guide to these galleries is available before visiting the British Museum 
to prosecute special studies. 
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Grammatik der Tecte aus El Amarna. By Dr. FripA Bray. Paris: Geuthner, 1930. 


In this book Dr. Behnk attempts to supply a much-needed want, namely the bridging of the gap between 
the classic idiom of the inscriptions of the Middle and Early New Kingdom on the one hand and the pure 
Late Egyptian of the Nineteenth and Twentieth Dynasties on the other. While, however, the present work 
gives an excellent summary of the principal outward peculiarities of the written language of the Amarna 
period. it is impossible in the small space allowed (72 pages of autographed text) to do real justice to the 
subject. The morphology is treated fairly fully, but the discussion of syntax is utterly inadequate, and the 
reader is left with the impression that the author has not probed far below the surface of her subject. To 
take a case in point: in instances of apposition of nouns where one member is in the possessive, there is a rule 
in Late Evyptian that when the possessive is the first member of the apposition the suffix-pronoun is used, 
while when it is in the second place the possessive article is required; compare mut-i...Wrnr, “my mother 
...Werel.” Mes, N 3 with Nb-ufrt tsy-i mut, “Nubnofret my mother,” ibid., N 5. This rule is clearly shown 
in two examples quoted on p. + of the present book, namely (fi p? Ttn, “my father the Aten,” beside 
ps Ttn poy i itf, “the Aten my father,’ but no comment on the difference between these constructions is to 
be found; actually they are quoted only in connexion with the writing of the word for ‘father.’ 

The neylect of syntax is nowhere more manifest than in the sections on the verb. It is impossible to deal 
with each case in detail, but it will be sufficient to point out that no account whatever is yiven of the uses 
of the Old Perfective, the written forms alone being recorded, while the construction iw-f hr sdm is simply 
mentioned in the section on simple prepositions as being very common; a few examples of the Pseudo-verbal 
Construction are found in the section on “adverbiale Nominalsitze.”” In the account of the negatives bw 
and bn it should have been stated clearly how far these correspond to older x and nn, with special reference 
to the effect of the later negative words on the temporal significance (past, present, or future) of the forms 
of the suftix-conjugation, but the author is content with sayiny that bw sdm-f is used in “ygewéhnlichen 
Aussayesatz,” bn Sdm-f in “emphatischen Aussage” in oaths and with future meaning, and that bw sdm-n-f 
occurs Inside n sdim-n-f; so far as can be judged from the instances quoted, the equations bw sdin-f = n Sdm-f, 
bn sd} = nnsdin-frandbu sdivn-f=n sdm-n-f areexact. Indealing with non-verbalsentences Dr. Behnk adheres 
to theo! dichotomy of ‘*adverbiale Nominalsatze” and ‘nominale Nominalsatze,” whereas Gardiner’s triple 
division into sentences with “adverbial,” “nominal” and ‘adjectival” predicates is clearly far superior; 
the final cxample in § 99 with n-sy, * belongs to,’ comes under this last heading. This adherence to the older 
terminology and classifications is characteristic of the book. 

There are also a few points in the text where the reviewer ventures to offer a different opinion: 

$4id. Hr is not required after miw, see Gardiner’s article in Journal, xtv, 86 ff.; this should therefore 
be deleted from “omissions” of prepositions. 

853. HC, wef, wif and ri are not “characteristically Late Egyptian verb-stems”; h3¢ occurs in the 
Pyramid Texts (§§ 400 b; 2202 a); so too does wdf in the construction ir wdf (§ 1223 a, see also Gardiner, Eg. 
Gramin., § 352); wef occurs in Peasant, B 1. 257, B 2. 107; and rwi is found in Sinuhe, B 62, 277. 

$59 b(8). Haiin nn hni... is certainly an infinitive, not sdm-f, cf. Gardiner, op. cit., § 307. 

$67 b. sbb-k and dd-f are not imperfective relative forms “after the relative n” but sdm-f forms dependent 
upon genitival n; cf. Gardiner, op. cit., § 191, where the first example shows clearly by the use of the feminine 
nf that this nis really the genitival adjective. 

It is to be reyretted that Dr. Behnk has treated the subject of her study so summarily and has not made 
fuller use of the recent discoveries in the realm of Egyptian grammar, so that it cannot be said that this book 
is a satisfactory presentment of the matter, but the fact remains that it is so far the only attempt at dealing 
with the yrammar of the Amarna Texts as a whole, and as such it is a necessary tool in the hands of the 
philologist. 

R. O, FautKNER. 


An Introduction to Egyptian Religion. An Account of Religion in Egypt during the Eighteenth Dynasty. By 
A.W. Suorrer. Pp. xv + 139. : 


The author of this handbook has set himself a very difficult task, but at the end the reader cannot but feel 
that he has been exceedinuly successful within his self-imposed limits. If the student finds in it little that is 
original he will nevertheless find it valuable in codifying his thoughts to some extent, while on the other hand 
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it can be put into the hands of the layman without those irritating warnings with which so many books of 
this type require to be hedyed. 

Perhaps its best characteristic from the purely technical point of view is the clear revelation that we know 
so little of a period so brilliantly illuminated as the Eizhteenth Dynasty; how much more true this is of the 
earlier periods! The book contains on pp. 33 ff. an excellent little account of a temple and its use at this 
period, but it only goes to show that the whole matter has escaped us. We have, it is true, the ritual, but this 
would better be described as a “prayer book” than a ‘service book,” and is of as little use in explaining 
the temple’s purpose as the Book of Common Prayer would be in explaining a Gothic cathedral, which grew 
up in response to needs that have little or no trace in the ordinary service of the day. 

We are apt to say glibly that the cultus was Solar in origin and to point to facts which seem to prove this, 
but the implications of this have been ignored. How did the cult develop in historic times? The Sun-temples 
of which we have Old Kingdom traces were of a radically different type from those of the Eighteenth Dynasty 
and quite unsuited for the later form of service, in that they appear to have had no cult-statue. The question 
cannot be solved by referring to ‘"influence” from other cults, since the whole basis was different. The fact 
of the matter seems to be that the king's daily washing was taken over bodily into the temple cult at the 
time when the statue made its appearance, but how or why this appearance took place is quite unknown. 
The difficulty lies, I think, in our complete ignorance of Heliopolis. When Akhenaten essayed a return to 
absolute Sun-worship it is probable that he based his ritual on “the Heliopolitan Use” rather than on a cut-up 
version of the Amin-cult, as Blackman seems to imply (Hastings Encyc. Rel. Eth., art. Worship). It is to 
be noted that while the Old Kingdom Sun-temples had altars these diminished enormously in importance 
in later times, if they did not disappear entirely, until their re-emergence as important in Atenism; this 
would seem to indicate that the cult was going back to earlier times for its inspiration. 

The other uses of the temple are unknown to us apart from fragmentary scenes of special festivals, yet 
these other uses must have determined the form of the temple, since the cult as we know it took place in 
one room. The layman appears to have been excluded from the daily toilet of the god, and possibly, to judge 
from Berlin Stele 23077, he was confined to the outer courtyard. The author states this definitely but the 
evidence is very slight one way or the other, and his further point that the cult-image was always concealed 
from the laymen even when the boat-shrine was carried in procession seems a little unlikely. The people 
must surely have occasionally been allowed to see the god they were worshipping. 

The development of the temple building is another point on which we are surprisingly ignorant. The 
great Eighteenth Dynasty temples, closely connected as they are with the Sun-cult, have apparently more 
connexion with the shrines of the less important gods of carly times than with the great Sun-temples referred 
to above. Petrie points out in Ehnasaya, pp. 5 ff., that Twelfth Dynasty temples bear a strong resemblance 
to the very earliest temples of which we have any information. If this were not so it would be difticult to 
account for the development of the Holy of Holies from complete openness to complete darkness, which 
latter hardly suggests Sun-worship. The explanation of the darkness would seem more likely to be that 
conservatism forbade any alteration in a chamber that was probably dark and windowless for convenience 
in building. The author speaks of the sanctuary as completely dark at this period, but surely the Abydos 
chapels contradict this. 

This is only one of the many points which give rise to speculation in this book, and it is to be regretted 
that the plan of the work precludes the author from developing them, since his handling of the subject 
shows a knowledge and ability refreshing to discover in a book on a theme too often mauled by the incom- 
petent and ignorant “mystic.” 

From the popular point of view this is a wholly admirable little introduction to the subject, and it is to 
be hoped that it will be widely known to counteract the volume of nonsense which has been, and is still, 
current on Egyptian religion. In particular Chapter Iv may be recommended to all those affected by the 
*Pseudo-Christian” view of Atenism. For the traveller afflicted by a surplus of incomprehensible temples 
and reliefs it will be an invaluable guide. 

T. J. Couty Bary. 


The Coptic Version of The Acts of the Apostles and the Pauline Epistles, in the Sahidic Dialect. Edited by 
Sir HerBert THompson. Cambridge, 1932. 
The importance ascribed to the Safidie version of the Acts may be judged from the consideration paid it 
in Prof. Ropes's book (in The Begennings of Christianity, 1926), where it is described as deriving probably from 
a text of the B-type, retaining slight vestiges of “western” influence, and thus illustrating the current from 
the latter towards a B-type in Egypt. It is, however, one of the books which hitherto was notably incomplete, 
several long gaps towards the end being conspicuous, despite Horner’s diligence. Now, in this new Ms. of 
Mr. Chester Beatty’s, we have the entire text, from the beginning to end. The valuable lists of readings, 
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besides much other technical information in Prof. Ropes’s book, were contributed by Sir Herbert Thompson, 
who had already printed a collation of the ancient papyrus text in the British Museum; thus he was the 
predestined editor for the new MS. Besides Acts this and also another of the Beatty MSS. contain the Fourth 
Gospel. with which the editor's previous work had made him especially conversant, while one of them 
includes moreover a complete text of “the Apostle.” Of the St. John, already adequately available, only 
a collation is here ziven; but the Pauline Epistles are printed in full, with a collation of the only other com- 
plete MS.. that in the Pierpont Morgan collection. Needless to say, the editing of all is of the minutest 
accuracy, The apparatus in Acts contains a mass of valuable information, testifying to a rare familiarity 
with Coptie idiom and zrammar. The whole is preceded by critical estimates of the texts, with lists of selected 
realines and so on. Incidentally many corrections are made to Horner's texts, which it will not in future 
be safe to use without consulting this edition. 

The Beatty MSS. came from the Monastery of Jeremias, at Sakkérah—very probably the home too of 
the Chicago Proverbs—and are ascribed by the editor to the first half of the seventh century or thereabouts. 
The hand of one of them is certainly very like that of Brit. Mus. Catal. No. 971, datable about 650, though 
coins found with the MSS. suggest a date somewhat earlier than that. The sparing decoration of the two 
principal volumes is so similar as to preclude any great interval of time between them; nor are the different 
ty pes of seript—one angular, the other rounded—an argument against this, as witness, for instance, their 
combination or alternation in the Freer Psalter. A curious feature, common to the two main MSS., is the 
formula Ets 6 Oeds at the head of the first page. This I cannot remember to have seen in any other Coptic 
manuscript. And the formula itself, with the definite article, seems to be extremely rare, only two instances 
(both epigraphic) being recorded by Peterson (EI @EOS, in Forschungen z. Relig. u. Lit. d. A.u. N. Test., 
1926, pp. 30, 51). 

Among the many interesting features to which the notes draw attention a few may be remarked on here. 

Acts v. 42. This use of Ki. ravety can be paralleled from Job vi. 7 B (ef. Coptic Dict., 108 b supra). 

xiii. 27, covwH- as construct, though rare and presumably archaic, is found in S, e.g., in Berlin Gnostic 
Pap. $502; oftener in 4? and £’. 

xii. 33 n. €TO MOOT, a misunderstood form, occurring elsewhere (cf. loc. cit., 246 b). 

xvi. 12. The spelling ka Aonta recalls a curious echo of this verse in a homily of Pseudo-Severus (Budge, 
St. Michael, 66 = Budge, Wiscel. Texts, 161 = Amélineau, Contes, 1, 86). 

xxi. 38. Bwo'c is found, with eho, e.g., in Eccli. xxxvi. 34 (varying with qwoe), but alone thus it seems 
to be unknown. 

xxvii. 39. May not we translate (despite the Greek) “‘took counsel to see whether, etc.”’? 

Phil. ii, 20, Can egu- be the construct of egosm? They so often occur together (tye Egor Eg it~ 
SwUtT EQOVIL EVit-, Nexe Epoyn epit-) that Sethe’s derivation (from go) seems preferable. 

Col. ii. 19. Tpx and spa may well be but one word; cf. TAooge-GADOGE, TOTC-TOSC, WYAIT-LAIG, 
natce-nagce etc. There is a suspicious likeness moreover between tpa and tap. 

Particularly instructive notes will be found on Acts xvii. 19, xxi. 28, xxviii. 15, Rom. vy. 12, 1 Cor. vii. 
36-38, Heb. xii. 27, Col. si. 2, bid. 18. 





W. E. Crum. 


Papuri der Universitit, Minchen. Herausyegeben von Watter Orto, WILHELM SPIEGELBERG +. LEOPOLD 
WerenGer. Erstes Heft: Die demotischen Papyri Loeb, von WILHELM SPIEGELBERG, mit Zusatzen von 
Waren Orro; mit 38 Lichtdrucktafeln, Munchen: C. H. Beck’sche Verlagsbuchhandlung, 1931. 


Throughout this posthumous work of the great demotist we are made fully acquainted with one of the most 
important collections of demotic papyri that exists. Among the seventy papyri of the James Loeb collection 
at Munich, there is no single one to compare in extent and importance with the Petition of Petési in the 
John Rytands collection at Manchester; but the periods represented by them, and the variety of their 
subjects, are sufficient to bring them into rivalry with the older collection. 

Chronologically the Loeb papyri commence with a fragmentary contract from the thirty-fifth year of 
the reign of Amasis IL (the founder of Naucratis); then follow two papyri of the time of Psammetichus III, 
dated, as usual, in his second year although he was overthrown after six months of reign by Cambyses, and 
then seven or perhaps nine of Darius I between bis second and thirty-sixth year. All of these come from 
(rebelen, just south of Thebes and Erment, and none of them is in “abnormal” hieratic, which had become 
obsolete before the end of the reizn of Amasis Lf. But the most interesting in the whole collection is one of 
Darius from Klephantine, dated in the thirty-sixth year, and belonging to a group of three papyri which 
formed part of the correspondence between the priests of Chnum at Elephantine and a satrap of E, 


lyypt, 
: 2 7 : a 
previously unknown, pamed Pherendates, appointed towards the end of Darius’ reign. These three papyri, 
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two of which are in the Berlin collection, were published together by Spiegelberg in the Sitzungsherichte of 
the Berlin Academy for 29 November, 1928, and the Loeb papyrus, as the flower of the demotic collection, 
was again edited by the same scholar in 1929 as part of a Festschrift in honour of Herr James Loeb. The 
Berlin papyri concern the appointment of a lesunis, t.e., chief priest, of the great temple, an appointment 
from which all disaffected persons were to be excluded, even if the names of such were submitted by the 
priests. The changes made in the present edition of the Loeb papyrus are considerable and important, but 
do not appear to the reviewer in all cases as improvements. 

Next to the Persian series comes a surprisingly big group of about thirty papyri from Tehnah (Acoris) of 
the time of Alexander Aegus, an age of comparative scarcity in papyri. A few early and late Ptolemaic 
papyri from Tehnah and from Aphroditopolis in the Faryaim complete the collection. 

The usual tale of contracts and legal documents is here pleasantly broken, fur most of the papyri are 
letters on business and introduce us to new formulae and expressions. As the latest work of that ripe scholar 
Wilhelm Spiegelberg. this volume, although it never received the final touches of the master’s hand. will 
always have a special interest and value. The collection was a formidable one for a man in failing health 
to catalogue, and we are not surprised to find acknowledgments by the regretted author to helpers, pupils 
and colleagues, including Professor Sethe himself. 

In an appendix Professor Otto, who has seen the work throuzh the press, has printed some critical notes 
from the standpoint of a Grecian “ Papyrologist,’’ who, however, has taken a keen interest in demotic studies 
for many years past. 

The edition of each papyrus consists of a photographic facsimile, brief description, complete translitera- 
tion, brief comments and foot-notes, all very concise. The method of transliteration is founded on that of 
Sethe, in which the consonants represented by the ancestors of the demotic signs are reproduced in full, 
almost as if it were the classical languaze that was being represented, e.g., “dw instead of ¢. In spite of its 
extreme clumsiness, this method has the advantage of uniformity, and carries the student back at once to 
the palaeographic origins, which are now well determined. Since many of the alphabetic signs are of compound 
origin, it is not surprising that different ligatures were used for different varietics of a principal sound. 
Spiegelberg has introduced two new and very useful alphabetic symbols. representing the ligature for MM 
by ¢ and that for @ by h; thus, amongst other advantayes, the soundless fem. ending ¢ can always be dis- 
tinguished from the strongly sounded ¢ of the qualitative, and the mixed-sounding } from the detinite A and h. 
Spievelberg still writes d for the representative of the ancient d, although it is very diflicult to carry it 
through consistently. I confess that I still prefer my own rather haphazard method of transliteration which 
pays more attention to Coptic than to Ancient Egyptian forms, but I shall adopt ¢ and h with gratitude. 

It is needless to say that this volume with its wealth of learning has been a mine of instruction to the 
present reviewer. But, mounting on the shoulders of Spiegelberg. I seem to discern a few points more clearly 
than they appeared even to his eyes. In Papyrus I there is a fine instance of a curious inversion in which the 
subject follows the predicate in order to gain a certain emphasis. This emphasis hardly appears in the trans- 
lation of Spiegelberg (recto ll. 13, 14): "Méyve man an Artabanos schreiben, dass man es nicht auf die Tenne 
bringt (14) und dass es geschehe, dass das Korn, das man in den Hafen von Syene wird hinabbrinyen konnen, 
hinabgebracht wird (15) auf das Schitf.” These papyri have many unusual words and idioms, of which the 
meaning is difficult to fix even if their reading can be recognized. I would sugzest the following translation: 
“Let word be sent to Artabanus that it (the corn in the ship) be not unloaded on to the ground (or ex- 
haustively?) and that only so much corn as can be unloaded in one Syene boat? shall be put out on the bank,” 
in transcription, my hb-w n°Trpn atm ty?n-w sta p yin mie-f hp n pretwarte-wa rh wt-wa hry nw Sun? 
nate-wa'nt-wahkry hr p gr, continuing “and that the men guard the remainder, staving on the bank (or 
on the ship).” The difference between Spiegelberg’s translation and mine involves only one essential change 
in the reading of a single word-—the rest is simply a slightly different use of identical materials accurately 
provided by the editor of the papyrus. 

Although there is a considerable list of errata, a certain number of slight mistakes or printers’ errors 
remain. In papyrus No. 41 (pp. 70 ff.) there is no transliteration of the four obscure witnesses’ names on the 
verso, although the translation on p. 7! supplies all that is really needful. On p. 72 the reference to 1.2. 
in the second foot-note can be made intelligible and correct by omitting the first 8. 

It may be a wholesome incitement to young demotists, ax it is a comfort to old ones, to observe that 
even Spiegelbery had to leave a good deal unread or uninterpreted in the rather fragmentary documents of 
this collection. 

F. Lu. GRiFFiTH. 
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Ten Coptic Leyul Texts. Edited with translations, etc., by A. ARTHUR SCHILLER, Assistant Professor of Law, 
Columbia University. New York (The Metropolitan Museum of Art), 1932. 


At the recent Papyrus Congress at Brussels a resolution was adopted as to the desirability of a systematic 
publication of the innumerable (though mostly fragmentary) Coptic legal documents still lying unnoticed 
in museums and libraries. The present book was of course far advanced toward publication when that pious 
wish took shape; but it is the first on the subject to appear since and it is well calculated to encourage 
further work. Not that future scholars can often expect Professor Schiller’s good fortune: he has been able 
to collect ten documents, several of them in intact condition and of unusual interest, even in that large 
corpus to which they, one and all, belong; for they form yet another instalment of the apparently still 
unexhausted hoard from Jémé (Medinet Habu). How much of all this—they began to appear in Europe 
not far short of a century ago—came from the charter-room of St. Phoebammon’s monastery it is not easy 
now to decide; a certain number of deeds make no mention of it or its officials and in the present book its 
name appears in one text only. Perhaps the municipal archives were, for greater safety, deposited in the 
monastery, beside its own deeds. The papyrus here included, which belongs to the British Museum (No. 5), 
arrived there with several others, all in one coarse linen bag, its mouth tied with a cord. Whether those 
now in New York (Nos. 1-4) were found with these I am not sure, though it seems probable. 

The contents of the book are varied: deeds of release, of discharye, of guaranty, of sale, a communal 
undertaking (respecting dyyupe(a) and an acknowledgement of debt. Nos. 1 and 5 are the longest, the 
most interesting and the most difficult. There are passages in both of them which it would try the oldest 
hands among us satisfactorily to translate, and it is not astonishing if the rambling statements, the involved 
and ambiguous syntax, have now and then defeated their editor. Indeed these two lony texts, if not the 
others by the same excellent but verbose scribe, incline one to accuse him of an excessive distaste for clear 
expression. 

Professor Schiller’s reputation as a legal historian, interested especially in later Egyptian law, is guarantee 
enough for the value of his juristic commentary—he had already treated at length of these same texts in 
an article in the Juridical Review, Sept. 1931—and it is only unfortunate that the frequent obscurities of the 
texts should have sometimes left the precise purport of a perhaps crucial passage still doubtful. 

The texts are, on the whole, very well transcribed, not excepting that of No. 3, in the peculiar, ligatured 
hand of Aristophanes, so easily liable to misreading. No. 4 is in unusually ligatureless. almost semi-uncial, 
which the editor gives reasons for bringing into relation with the neighbouring Epiphanian community, thus 
apparently shown to have prolonged its existence beyond the conquest of 641. 

A few notes on details may be useful. 


No. 1. 24, ete., goAoKotce is what this scribe writes. 
25, etc., TF9CH is surely a misprint, for soul is the translation each time given. 
32, ete., cxnua, the monastic habit. 
65, uTpmaAon, “they have given (repaid) them threefold.” 
79, Tu:ros, not Toros. Its translation in this oft-recurring phrase is not easy. 


Ne 


No. 2. 5, neteoontHrg nav (cf. 17). 


25, ommeKactpon, ib, avete (airetvy) MMOL. 


No. 3. 12 ff., oy looks more like vy (7 has so often the form +). Was 3 nomismata the sum guaranteed for 
each man? 
13, ped~ = 2? pedixpors, orpiBrog® = orpeBAdPOudrpos (an unrecorded word). pap? xov® remain to 
be explained. 
No. 4. 28, abba nocma, 


No. 5. 35, acpopsze is probably to be connected with the acbopsc.moc excommunication in 59. 

44, yntasoy, So I too read it, but ? gat(taros. 

60, the new Petronius. What does this mean? It recalls “the new Moses,” “the new Judas” and the 
like. Petronius, the short-lived successor to Pachomius, seems an inadequate prototype. 

76, ere arapysin (dudippyéw), for tearing up. , 

99, A-t-anaAAacH Bune, The privative at- is not there, 

105, NeTHTWWHE, your plantation (sc. of monks as successors; cf. 1. nhppe vedpuros). 

159, a witness here from Justinianopolis rs Kdtw xapas. is curious. If this is Koptos (v. Pauly- 
Wissowa), then “lower country” could not have its normal meaning. But another J ustinianopolis 
seems to have been near Alexandria (v. Preisiuke, Whuch., 11, 302) 


No. 6. 15, ¢o is for ow, “that we should continue to assist one another.” 


No.7. 20, Maga COX, probably = cwo, deaf man (ef. CO., 40). 
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No. 10. 12, cntwste (civddrviov), linen sheets, I should think (and so Prof. Schiller thought, in his pre- 
liminary article), rather than the tax on weaving. 
The book concludes with really exhaustive and most welcome indexes and its appearance, with its 
beautiful plates, does great credit both to the Metropolitan Museum and the Cambridge Press. 
W. E. Crum. 


Le“ ceur” dans les textes égyptiens. Par ALEXANDRE Prankorr. Paris: Geuthner, 1930. Pp. 128. 


This book is primarily a collection of facts rather than an examination of certain very real problems connected 
with the heart in these texts. Where the author attempts to explain the facts he is not very convincing, and 
it is therefore the more regrettable that the facts themselves are not arranged in a form more convenient 
for reference. 

The chief argument of the book, that h3ti and ib are the physical and “moral’’ heart respectively, is 
hardly maintainable in any period from which we have texts. The passage from Sinuhe (quoted on p. 19) 
which the author uses to support his case seems to me flatly to contradict it. I must confess complete 
inability to recognize the subtle distinction between the meaning of the two words, and the passage is almost 
certainly a purely poetic one, in which the separate words are used to avoid repetition. Further, a careful 
examination (which I made a few years ago with somewhat the same idea in mind) of the relevant passages 
in the Pyramid Texts entirely fails to support his view. 

As a work of reference, on the other hand, the book fails by reason of the system adopted. It is divided 
into extremely comprehensive chapters, and no index of subjects is to be found. Further, the references to 
texts are all too frequently almost unusable. Gardiner’s Sinuhe, for instance, is so conveniently arranged 
that if reference were yiven to the original any commentary would ipso facto be available, while a mere 
direct reference to Gardiner enables no one who has not the commentary by him to verify the quotation. 
Surely all references to papyri should be by page and line. Sethe’s Lesestuchke, again, is compiled for the 
learner and is hardly a major collection of texts to which reference can fairly be made. A final criticism in 
this direction is that the transcriptions from hieratic are by no means above reproach and in at least one 
case a quotation contains two erroneous hieroglyphic signs. There follows a list of comments on one or two 
points. It does not pretend to be an exhaustive list of matters upon which remark might be made. 

P. 11. The quotation from the Pyramid Texts begins at 956. 

P. 23. The quotation from the Peasant is BI, 275-80. The last sentence should be ‘There issued forth 
from my belly on account of the condition thereof.’ (See Gardiner, in Journal, 1x, 18.) 

P. 55. Lacau, Textes relig., 85. 25, is an important passage for the relation of the ; and the heart, and 
might have been quoted here. 

P. 61. The translation should end **...de (leurs) cceurs et leur force magique.” (Cf. Sethe, Dram. Texte, 
I, 52.) 

P. 62. nhh can hardly mean “to grow old” here; more probably “to flourish” or similar. Hb. d. aeg. Spr. 
quotes nhh, ‘to grow old,” only from later times. 

P. 63. Why should the idea of the heart revivifying the dead man and his fear that his heart might be 
taken from him be Osirian and his capture of the hearts of others not? Surely they are the same idea, and 
definitely pre-Osirian. In any case, what is the evidence that the heart was purified and revivified? 

P. 65. First quotation. For 8 read f and for | read (. Also the f refers to Atum, not the deceased, who 
is in the first person. 

$0-& ntr m pt, “Thou unitest with the god in heaven,” not “Thy 8 is a god in heaven.” 


T. J. Courn Baty. 


Weorterbuch der Aegyptischen Sprache, im Auftrage der deutschen Akademien. Herausgegeben von ADOLF 
Erman und Hermann Grapow. Funfter Band. Leipzig: J.C. Hinrichs’sche Buchhandlung, 1930-1931. 
4to. Pp. 639. 
It is now more than half a century since Erman recognized unerringly the two leading stages of the Egyptian 
language that were observable in the hieroylyphic and hieratic records, viz., Middle Egyptian and Late 
Egyptian, and by studying closely the grammar of leading examples of each stage laid the foundations of 
an historical treatment of Eyyptian grammar and inaugurated a new era in linguistic Egyptology. The 
philological branch of Egyptology had stagnated for many decades, while grammar succeeding grammar 
only left students with the feeling that Egyptian was a hopeless morass of formless and contradictory com- 
position without change in 3000 years and that translation must be in the main by arbitrary guesswork. 
The older scholars wished to continue in the old paths and attacked Erman fiercely for some thirty years. 
But meanwhile he was forming a strony body of young and eager students in Berlin to whom he communi- 
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eated his almost daily discoveries; they themselves contributing much to the perfecting of his system. 
Erman quickly rose to be the leader of German Evyptology, and his pupils taught in its leading universities. 

By 1894. though opposition was still fierce in various countries, Erman’s views were powerfully repre- 
sented in Denmark, Austria. England and America, and now no one contests them except in unessential 
detail. Erman, Sethe, Steindort! and other scholars attached to the Berlin schoo] having worked out the 
vrammar, and connected up all the stages of the language from the oldest Pyramid Texts to the latest Coptic, 
the need of a reliable dictionary was universally felt. Brugsch’s Wdérterhuch, the work of a giant scholar, 
vivantic in reading. memory, and understanding, published in 1867-8 with a supplement in 1880-2, had been 
compiled and published before Erman’s work had been well begun. The values of many hierovlyphic signs, 
and the meaninyus and uses of multitudes of words and particles, were established subsequently, an advance 
due in part to the discovery of masses of new and illuminating texts, but chiefly to the fresh treatment by 
Erman’s school. Of hieroglyphic signs in regular use there are only two of which the phonetic value is still 
so uncertain that they have to be excluded from the alphabetic arrangement of the new Wérterbuch and 
relezated to the end. 

To complete his work in Egyptian philology and fill a great need, a scheme for compiling a complete 
dictionary of Egyptian was prepared by Prof. Erman in 1896. At that time it was hoped that in twelve years 
the work would be so far advanced that the printing would commence in 1908. It was to be an international 
undertaking, centred in Berlin, with an editorial committee of four German scholars, representing respectively 
the Academies of Berlin. Géttingen, Leipzig and Munich, to which the carrying out of the work was entrusted 
by the Imperial Government itself. Of the four representative professors Pietschmann and Ebers are long 
since dead, and Professors Sethe and Junker have been elected to fill the vacant places. The Great War inter- 
vened, and the mass of material collected (on the exhaustive plan adopted for the Latin Thesaurus) grew 
almost beyond the measure of human capacity to deal with it. Gradually, however, the materials were 
arranged and with the help of a substantial grant from America a mode of publication was decided on, 
which has proceeded with perfect regularity since 1926. First a vocabulary was to be prepared and issued 
in autograph in yearly volumes, secondly the references for the vocabulary were to be printed, thirdly the 
most instructive examples of the employment of words in their clearest contexts were to be autographed and 
issued in volumes at convenient intervals. In this way a complete Thesaurus was to be built up. The present 
volume ends the first part of the plan, and Professor Erman, the initiator of the whole scheme, may be warmly 
congratulated on having seen the vocabulary finished. 

Many of those who have watched the proceeding from afar, and still more those who have spent years in 
collecting and classifying the material, may perhaps feel disappointed at the somewhat meagre outcome; 
but one must realize the vastness of the task and the necessity of working it out bit by bit. It was indeed 
disappointing to find the references with which the first part beyan withdrawn from the second and sub- 
sequent parts, so that the original scheme of a veritable Thesaurus seemed reduced to the barest possible 
vocabulary. But now that this vocabulary is recognized as a single item in a complete scheme we can steel 
ourselves to wait for the remainder, even if it should be for our successors and not for ourselves to see the 
great W6rterbuch accomplished. 

Now that we have the vocabulary of the Thesaurus we may fairly enquire how nearly it corresponds to 
our ideal. The hieroglyphic group chosen as the standard for each word is beautifully written, and its trans- 
literation is clear. The words succeed each other in strict alphabetical order according to the transliteration; 
the meanings follow in a separate column in a logical order with indications of period and a letter which will 
lead us to a textual reference when the key is provided in the next section of the work. In a final column, 
variant spellings and writings are given, again with indication of period. This is all very satisfying and useful 
for a mere vocabulary. The vocabulary is long and derived from a very wide field. The Pyramid Texts as 
well as the endless writings upon the Ptolemaic and Roman temples are drawn upon and many a new or rare 
word is included. And yet it is not exhaustive. Many rare words and drug Aeyopera whose significance 
has not been established are omitted, apparently with intention; although it is for these that the advanced 
student would most naturally look, and any day a pellucid passage may be discovered containing one of 
them and establishing its meaning with the help of the rare examples which should surely have been enu- 
merated in the Wrterbuch. . 

Tremember lately hunting for a scarce word, BY <, whichseemedader juately explained and illustrated 
by examples in Brugsch’'s ancient Worterbuch, vir, 1266, but does not appear at all in the vocabulary of the 
new W'érterbuch; and it is certain that the meanings attributed to words in the latter are not entirely up to 
date. It must be difficult indeed for the hard-worked editors to keep abreast of all the brilliant ideas con- 
tained in modern editions of texts. Undoubtedly the Worterbuch is already very useful and the complete 
series should be vastly more so, but we face the uncomfortable prospect of having in future to consult three 
separate volumes for each word that we investigate, and in references to quote not only the page number 
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but also the volume in cach of the series. Much of this could have been easily avoided by continuous paging 
throughout the volumes in each series. and it would surely be a great gain to reduce the three volumes to 
two. This might he done without much inconvenience to the editors if they would combine the second and 
the third series in one, giving not only references to publications but also revised copies of the crucial texts 
in hieroglyphic on the same page. May we hope then that the editors will sce fit to have continuous pagination 
throughout each series, and that the third series will be absorbed into the second? If these two changes in 
the scheme are possible, changes suggested by two distinguished and well-practised scholars among the 
reviewer's friends, they will be counted as great additional blessings by all who are to use this monumental 
work. 

Tf not, we mnst console ourselves by the consideration that at the present time we are accustomed to 
consulting six or seven separate volumes of dictionaries by different authors, as well as special indices to 
particular texts. We have therefore much cause for rejoicing in the completion of the vocabulary and golden 
expectations of the remainder of the great undertakin¢g. 

F. Lu, GRIFFITH. 
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